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A OoUfoticn of Ot'ionial JttoUh J3y Dr. J. Partbot, 

£ut Douglu, Mms. 

Tiik followinjr melodioB belong to tUe Jewish Commonlty of 
DAiniiBoiii, whioU, ru ic it hi»totloftUy proTod, kept' ap^ lu epite 
of fiTiACioAl pQnjc<kUtlons And poUtioal ohangoa, w iinbrokin 
dxiHtortcQi mAiiitJUiiing Itji nuolont tmclitions. 

Ift Muy» IflOl, 1 irav^llod in Rym, with the purpose of add¬ 
ing to a proviouR oolloQtioii of Oilontal Sooga' a few inoro iiitor- 
Mtiag clooiimontM. I eo\igbt pi^oforably tho Towiah aod Mohatn- 
modan KoiigH, and obtained^ for ono Oiing, varlouB molodloa used 
ill the Byuagogiurii at DamuuuB.' 

My muflica) Larvoei oomprieoi flvo reoitatiroa of Soripture 
readiDg, Ato molodioa, and aovon oboruaee. 

The reolutivoe form tha aabjeot of a study on tho anoient 
muaioal modea> in the forthooming volume of the "Archivat 
dc$ miitiotii 0 cionH/lpias 4t Uti^airti," publUhod by tho Frenoh 
Oovornruent* whore only a fev eztraota of tho other BoagB are 
to be givoD. I DOW proaeut the whole of this small but preoious 
oolleotiofi to the reodere of this Joumah who will appreciate 

>' * Rapport BUT uae raiMton ecleDtlflque eo Turquie d* Asle. CoUeotioo 
da ohaotB orieaCaux" Archiver d«t murioru eeianCidguw st littirair«$, 
To), ix. Patb, Leroux. 18W. 

* I am particularly grateful to Ur. Abbalol, the Director of the 
Israelite SebooE for the kladoees with whiob be put the young slogen 
at my diepoeal. I am pleased to remember here the names of the 
Bakam Juda 6hatuh and of Jeeeph Tatobe, and Tawflh Baseofii who 
sUDg for me. 
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tlidir musical ynlue, aod, at tlid same tloie, thvr religious tod 
ritualis^c importance. They inay 7cll internet any lovor of 
musio, alUiougli (or, perhaps, juet hecauae) they differ coueid* 
orably fi^om tUe forms familiar to ue. 

1q fact, since tbo labors of Xommons, A. Gevaiirt, and others 
on anoieut music, somg coinpoaere have nought to revive iCs 
inapU’ation, holding to tliu simple and strong mclodU^e of th<> 
paet; and they have juetly paid aCCentioii to this form of miiMig 
(provided It ie suitably presented), ‘‘in Tvhicli wo must not 
ecelc the s))arkling effoots of modern ait, but whieb, liko hand- 
drawing in limplo tints, has its whole charm In its exiioniQ sim¬ 
plicity.*" Tboy tbick tlmttbo iufluooco of tlieeo prinu^ve typea 
of mualo may posaibly sway the art of to-inorrow. And iitdoiul, 
these oriental dooumenti are not a colleotion of doaili ruli(a, 
but retain a principle of life and inspiration. 

Boaldoe tbla general interest, the songs of the oriontrvl ayna- 
goguGA pi'caont a partioular attraction to tho lovoiv of antiquity. 

In fact, question I relating to anoiont Aalatio luuiic hav<> 
eeamed, fi*cm the oigbteeiitli century until to-<lay, most littcieHt* 
ing, in apice of our luiperfeot knowledge and thu want of any 
direct information; for the Axlatio oiviUsatloiii did not beqiioatlk 
to us, as did Greek antiquity, either authentic documoiiiR or 
muaieal fragtnenta, or any tboorutlcal truatisoa, from whlcli wu 
oould know the priiKlplea of their art. Tim hast indueti<uia 
only rest upon the hypotbeiea of tho writers, and m’o neck In 
vain to determine the cliaraoter of the anolent mualo of tbo 
Hebrews, and to know what were those “regular and hurmonl* 
oualy oadeuced eongs,” thoae “almpU and grave moloJioe," 
which, aaClemuut says, tbe old paalmlsu applied to their yersue.* 
Od the other hand, oousideiing how lively are the tiitdiCions 
amongst tbe orieotAl naCiona, we are led to think that thu 
Jewish, Syrian on Ohaldoaii music ef to-djsy offers perhaps tbe 
only field in which such research oould be euccessfally made. 

' C’est uo deesln an trait, rehausd de teJotes plates, et dost rezMms 
simplieltd fait tout le charme.'* C. SaioVSe^os, Preface of Aniifforu. 
Paris, Duieud « Co., 

* Xsi kburwlop wofieititrioti fir .... ri cvffrvfii 

/fits. Clement of AiSzaDdila. Patdago^, 11. 4; Teoice, b I., p Idl 
See p IM, and Slromaia, v{, IMd., b I., 784.-^fl* re ks* iftfihont 

Eusebius, 'Pr^tperatio twifftHoa, zl. 0.—hgsrtftvrzr 
eitbv. Ecdui.. zllv. 6. 


VoL siiv.] A Coliection 0 / Orifiiiai Sonfft, t%9 

It U kacvb th&t tb9 orionul aoQgs ire Crsoamitted m 
only 006 way, vis. by oral tradition, ao tLai the modarn eingart 
will be(;^ue&tli to thair pupils and folio wars tba muuoal patrimony 
that they thamselvos rsoelved from tUair pradaoassors aud now 
7.oalous]y hand on. 

lu tUo roliglous mcoclogs, tlia porClotis aucig bava a prommant 
plnaa, wluali custom baa ti:tod, and, ao to spoak, eonsacratad. 
Tliu Mtnu pioccs iiru repeated, and avon tbo wliole AMombly may 
taku inn lu tbom. Aforcovar, tba songs aro axooutod with* 
out any iitHtruinoiitAl accompaniment. TIveau aondltions aro 
imdonbtodly thuso most favomblo for preserving tlia aoDga by 
roto.* 

Tlda faat may be used, It U true, as a counter avgumant. 
Roiitluu is a bad proservar of works of art, ovou though it 
profesaes to inspact and defend the tiaasures Intrusted to Its 
oaro, 

CoruiD facta need especially to be taken into account. In 
tlia first place, altliough the songs ootuslly used could uot ropro- 
diiQC nnaltcrinl tUa fcatmva and tbc chamotar of the prlmitlva 
source, it is Huro that they proceed from a strong tradlUon. 
bTo people, of wliAtovor race, will forsake its whole tradition 10 
long AK it line uothing ulso to Hubstltuta for it. 

Moi'ucvof, soma of tlioso songs nuty ba found, substantjally 
the eauu), iu various logious bcte'ucu Syria and Olialdaa. 

At all avQiite,^4ucl this Is my principal argument,—tksia 
melodies ai’C os pure and axpicaslvc ae the beat formulas of the 
ancient Omsk and Gregorian ehuroU muaic) and, at the same 
time, Ain «o far romovod from tlis Arabic mnsla,—which spread 
over tbo whole Oricat at the time of the Invasion of (he lalamio 
oiviliaation,—that they (os well a part of the Syrian and OhaU 
dean songs) must ba considered as quite indepundeot of it, and 
eoDsoquantly as proceeding from an earlier souroo. 

Again, their structure and tonaUty give confirmation to xhe 
statement of the theoratiolans, acoording to whom the diatonic 


’ 3n other parte of the "civilised" world, ovsn with the help of 
printed books, teach! og, and the orsan, reforms ie the matter of famil* 
iai B<7ngs meet an Insurmouatablc obstacle la tbc old popular custom. 
1.refer to the oondittona of ecclesiastical muelo in the meet of tbs 
. oburebsa of Europe. 
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system rsigQsd bef 01*6 the development in Aua of tbe cLi’cmMio 
end enheriaonlo ones.' 

With feapeot to this observation, 1 must give boii3 a abort 
explanation of the tomoal and rhyCbmlcal etructnio of tUo 
Sazn&ecna obants. 

Tonality- While our muHiral eyHtwn Iiab oulj' two inodw, 
maior and mluov, antle^nity many otLora', based upon over)* 
note iu the scale suitablo to sei'vo as ftual, Tbis modal wealth, 
partly proaorved in tbe medliuval T«fltin system, eaim'*t bo found 
to-day except in a fow popular songs. Tint it is j<ut to say tlmt 
OUT modern arc ropUeed it by the durolopmont of vocal aud 
instrumental polyphony. 

Aside from its modal variety, oriental mnelu Jiffcia from oura 
In eomo essential points. 

1, Tbo third, B, Is scnelbly lower, and tbis occurs in all tlio 
systems used amongst tbe orientals, being a cbaraoteristlo of 
tboir seals, and •giving tholr melody it« remarkable avreotneui,' 

S. Tbo oriental system, baaed oiiginally upon tbo tetraobord, 
considers as oaentially fixed only the extreme notes; tbo others 
being subject to nltoiations, tbo prineipJo of which is the attiac* 
tioa of tbe aocossoiy notes by the ossen^al ones. For iestance, 
in tho group Ci A A Q A’ G, the undorliusd degress, 
expressed in plain song with their natural sound but la our 
modern jnaotioe with B*flai and F-sherj>, are often in some 
oriental modes meroly diminished by one quarter of a tone.' 

Wo Lave another ozampls of tbis piocosding in tlio so-oallvd 
"Turkish scale 

A (^) O'Sherp (1^) F-natural (^) E, 
which 1 ‘eally belongs to ovsiy oriental people, while our music 
knows only the fomtalas . 

A (^) G-eharp (1) F*sharp (1) £ (major mode), 
and A (I) G-naiural F*sharp (1) B (minor mode). 

' AHstoxeeas. Atnnonio Skmtni, 1.1. Plutarob, dftufe, 1184. See 
F. A. OevsSrC. HUtoirt ei thioHi dt la niurigve done V Qaod, 

1378-1831, t l.,p. 8-3. 

' Tbs fact nay be easily ^erifisd by examiaing tbs tablators of nodem 
oriental lostrunsots. such as tbe Anbio ''kanoon" or the Turkisb 
“ Samboofoh." 

* See Boujgaul^Ducoudray, £ludet «vr la musigus ecelMosMgue 
prsegus, Paris, 1877. 
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TLe modkcval musio kept up tkle cadoiioe; 

A (1) G>u&tural (1) F-iiatara] (^) K (iuvei’ted miner), m the 
old modes of K aad B. 

The same priuciplo explains to us the “tmiispoftilioo/* oob- 
sistibg in cliftiigiijg tlio tujic of tlio intorinodiniy ootos, as aboTe, 
wliioli is fvjipUod ut tho Syrian and Gi'ook ohurch miiaic, neit 
wiR in onr iiio<ii>uval ropoitoiy, ao that oiany molodlea might be 
MUiig indiffcix'iitly in one aealc <jr anotlicr. 

TIioro difloroact* being i>ointod out, llio DumnHOiix chaota 
may by djwaiflod, in xx-gard to ilielr tonulity, »a foUowa: 

^fotle of (tho Mirygian of the Gi^cok Hyatem) or A (Ilypo- 
dorian), 

'J'ho liyian (1), iLo miige of widoh, like in wany 

mcdliuva! antboina and popular songe, ia litaitod to Iho ouarC 
(A-E). ^ 

Tho song *71^5 » (8), a tick 90)0 melody, confined to 

the amno interval, 

Tlio hymnn (8) aiul pST rij^ (4), exMad- 

ibg to tho sixth (Ci>yi-lC). 

I iriuy say that tlio mode of A hu a like ]>iej)Ouderanca in the 
oariior parts of tlio Grogcrlan aiitheinH, 

TJio moiody ’“pip (5), and die leolttUve of the Song 

of Solomon, are two ssinjilos of tUo trim PlirygUn inode, v!s.: 
the scale of D «ith B*oacaral. 

Tho hymn Hj'p (6) followg tho same mode, but uses the 

B nstural below tho final, like & very few pieces belonging to 
tbo first plagel Gregorian. 

09^ DK (7) is a more developed melody in the same mode 
of D, but adorned with molodioel modulations, of which the 
Syrian and Chaldean repeitory gives us heautiful examples.' 

(8) follows tbo above mentioned ‘‘Turkish” ecale. 

Afbifs of 0 and J>'. 

The 1 ‘ecitative of • which the Damascene singers told 
me wee peculiar to their repertory, belongs to this mode. It is 
mteresting to observe that, while the minor modes predominate 

' 5ss the CoUeefton d$ aluintt orimtaux mentioned sbove.-yoe 997 
dOl, Ml. 
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!n tbd oiieuUl, Greek and m^dmyal miuic, tbe major tonality 
aeema to be reserred to express the soDtiment of mooroing, 
Onr nse of tlio two nodos is just tbe reToi’so. 

The melody of this Lamcutailon snggosts a still moi’e inteiv 
estiiig remark. If we oompare Die oriental roodiilaDoti wiDi 
the very pceiiliar one applied in tlie lisDn diuroli Co Dio samo 
Book during Holy Wook, wo bJuiII hardly bo able to avoid Dio 
eonohtsiou that tbo two aru of ideutleal origlti. It would be 
difficult to And more coiiTiiicing proof of a thesis bitliurto 
nadoiuonstraCed: Diat Die priniaiy sourco of the early (Ihriatian 
songs was tbo I’oportory of the synagogues.' 

The solo ail' of n^HIK (9), and the following niimhor 

nn (10), are two very rich molodios of Dio aivmo mode, 

with a melodio moduIaDon to the quart and some chrematio 
alterations. 

The beautiful roapoasivo anthem (11), a slmplo 

but Aoble melody, oorroipouds, like some medinval songs, to 
Chs modes of 0 and A together, while the BooitaDve of Pirke 
Abotb oombinos the formulas of the modes of E and A, lu 
the same way as the oon'ospoading Latin songs. 

Tbs Eeoit&tlve of Job, limited to tbo quint abovo tbe major 
floal, belongs laally to the mode of G, as appeals from a eon- 
parisoa of tbe most aiioiont Graoeo'Latin reoitaDves. 

TUors lamoins the hymu (1&) Die Rcoitativo of 

the Proverbs, with tbe final B (or B). They ara not true 
samples of those modes, bat seoni to belong to tbe nnijur mods, 
the final being the tleree of the tenio.* 

Aj to the melodic form, we may observe that the short hymns. 
Intended to be snng by the people, are, like the oldest Ambrosian 
hymns, very simple and brief, while the solo soage eve adorned 
with more notes and modulations. 

ITnder suob oonditions of tonality, it is plain that those soags, 
which are executed in tbelr naDve oonotry without any vooal 

' t subjoin, below, the constltuDre pbrsses of tbe Hebrew eong and of 
tbs old tatln melody. The comparison of these formulas affords an 
interesting proof of tbe streagth of both oriental and ocddsntal 
tradlDoni. 

' See P. A. OsvaSrt, La nilopi« antique dans U chant d« rigli»0 
Uittru, Good, IBM. 
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pol jpliony or musical aocompanimout, conld act be fitted wi^ 
a harinoniBatiou ehoidd net entirely accoi^d with the scale 
of tho melody, Kor lOBtaace, tie lutrodiictica of the leading 
tone In tho minor inodes, or the use of certain cadeDces peculiar 
to oiii art, would altar the modeN and destroy tlic tonal fooling. 
LciuiiionH an<i flevai*rt Imvo openo<l tlie way, and sliown, in 
tlkoir accom^niiiiueutH of mediiuval melodies, that in mnslo aa 
well as In ^Minting, no aiHlcpio roj)i*caoutatiaik can bo drosaodin 
a modem garment. 

Rhythm. It is nnneueasavy to uxplaiu that tlio measuro, a 
seooiidavy ulcinent In music, Laa no piujiondciancd in tho cos* 
stitution of these songs. Tlio recitatives and moat of the 
vocal stmluii ai o not measured. Aa to the verses, they are gen- 
ei'aUy i*ogularly scanned, so as to produce the two*step time, 
which Is the rhythm iu Its most simple form, such u Is produced 
by tho regular aueccsslon of eteps in walking or in the religious 
danoo: 

® O'* ^ The most of the 

oriental liymna follow these eohemos. 'ilic Icngtliening of one 
of tlio two notes produces tlio throo*beat time: 

3 JJIJjil tiud JJ|;jU or . 

But In Nome oases it happens that, instead of this rognlar tims, 
the la«t foot of the lino or bomistich is lengthened in the rcoita- 
tlon and adorned in tho melody itself with additional notes, 
which ooDstitutc a kind of ptisuma,' and tUcroforo the measurs 
is aooidenUlly prolonged. Thla ancient proceeding, in which 
we touch, so to speak, with the finger, the formation of the 
ternary rliythm, can bo observed in tbe Noe. !> 4, 6 and S, and 
In the whole melody Ho. 8, where tlie aocentnation lengthens 
tbe impertaut ayllables and oontinaally modifies the pace of the 
rhythm. 

I must add, in order to explain the apparent irrogularities in 
tbe wording, and In the diaposition of aooented or unaccented 
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ayllables, thfit 1 1 ‘eprodiioe the words nod songs exaotlj in their 
origbsl f onUf without talcing it upon myself to melee any alter* 
atioD whatever. 

The aboTO i‘oixiarkB will sufiu^ to show that the PaToaseas 
chaute, altliongh they seem somewhat opposed to our mn»ca1 
habity arc possessed of both historical interest and artistic merle. 
In my own opinion^ it is somatldng more tlian a more musics] 
ouriouty that 1 present hei‘o, well jileuaed tliat those moledlct* 
return to those to whom they properly belong. 
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A CoU$ciion of OrimkU Songt. 
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A CoUection (ff OrieTtiai Sotii/s 
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A i’oUerihn of OrUrUai Son{^s. 
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^uU»oe for an Advance on Egypt Ijy S&n.nach«rih in 
Ckimpaign qf' 70l~700 £. Q .—By St«?hbk LAifaixjs, 
M.A., Fellow iu Columbia University, Now York. 

Is 7C>i li. O. Heniuiokorib \vas Ci^tlod to tlio West by a serious 
revolution will eh imd broken «nt there. A coAlition ksd boon 
foriue<l of all the Imjtortaut cities and states of Western Asia 
.Instigated hy Sliabitokn, secoud king of the Ethiopian dynasty 
wlncU vfS6 mpidly ralslDg Egypt to a first class power. Shabi- 
tokn reigned 703-OdJJ B. 0. Withiu two years after his aeceeeiou 
to tlic tbrane lie Lad sncceeded in forming a coalition against 
Sanuachorib. Tliuro were tKi’oo eentei*8 of the coalition, via., 
Tyre and Sidon in the nortii; Jem sal em in the center, and 
Askalou in the south. The immediate canae of tbe outbreak 
was an inaurrectlou of the people In Ekrou, n city in the northern 
pait of Pliilisli.'V. P.tdi, tliofaithfnl vassal of Assyi’ia, was thrown 
into chains by the rebels and sent to ire^sokiah for safe keeping. 
Sennacherib Intuicdi.atoly advanced westward and attacked the 
eitUvf of the coalition from the north, begiouiog at Sidon. 

Thu sourccfl for this campaign are:—1. n Ki- xviii, 13. 17- 
xix, 575 xviii, 14-16. It Ch. xxxii, l-ai.‘ 3. Taylor, 
Interij>fio7t of the of Sennacherib, Col. II, 34-111, 41. 

4. Josephus, Atifujnities, X, 1-23. 5. Herodotus ii, 141. 6. 
laaiaU xzii, 1-14, and other )>roplieciee, for which see the dis¬ 
cussion. 7. Inscription from Nabi Yunus, 13-16. 

It is Qot the purpose of this paper to oriticbe the extensve 
literature of these sources. The object is to test the value of 
each of the sources, and in tite light of other information to 
find out what reconstruction of the history we are warranted iu 
making. The discussion has value chiefly because U throws light 
upon the work of T'tgftiftb and coosequeotly upon his theology. 

According to Seuuacherib^s inscription the facts are as fol* 
lowsIn 701 bo advanoed flom the north along the coast and 
captured all the cities of the coalition, from Sidon to Askaloo. 
He then turned inland and advanced on Ekron. Before he could 
besiege the city ho was corapellud to meet the Egyptian army sent 
by the “kings’’ of Egypt (so the Inscr.), with aid from Ethiopia 
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(A^Iuchcbi m tLe maor.; whieli Bclatti*#, Ti^le &nd Wiucklor 
locate % amall country near Mt. Sinai), The battle took place 
at Atalku soutlieaat of Ekron In the Wady Saiav near Tlmnath. 
The Ethiopians ^ere defeated, after which Sonuaoherib captured 
AtaUcu and Tiinnath. lie then I’oUirnod to Ekron. After cap¬ 
turing the city and punishing the rebels, ho caused Eadl to bo 
brought from Jorusalom and to Ih: rctctoi’ed to his tlirono in 
Ekron. But Hcsclciali still hold out. Sciinachcrih thei’eupou 
took foity-six of lilt eittes and coniined llcaekiali lu Jeinisalem 
“like a bird in a eago.” Wiucklcr has called attention to the 
fact that tlic verb used here is confine ” and not lani^ 

“to besiege.” The word is uicd, however, fov ahutUiig up and 
besieging (V 2, %Q; 3,131, and often). Moreover the inserlptlon 
goes on to say that Sennacherib put bulwarks around the city. 
Hesakish was compelled to ^vo 33 talents of gold and SOU of 
sliver, with much other treasure, lie also sent tribute to Sen¬ 
nacherib at Kineveh. 

The aoeoiuit In II Kings xviii, Id-xix, 37 has been divided by 
critics aince Wcllhauscn into tliree sources:—1. xviii, 14-1C. 
2. iviii, 13. IT-xix, 8. 8, xix, 10-^7. jix, fl is mneh disputed 
and fs variously treated; hug tho discussion following. Accord¬ 
ing to xviii, 14-16, llesekiab sent 30 talents of gold and 300 of 
silver to Sennacherib at Lakish, a town in the Sliapliela south¬ 
east of AskaloD. He also aent treasoroe £ 1 * 010 . the temple and 
palace. This agrees with Sonnooherih’s ioscriptlon, besldoa 
giving the infomatioD that Sennacherib was besieging Lakish, 
a town not mentioned by Sennacherib but included in the forty- 
six towns which he captured. It is not likely that Xakish was 
besieged, or that Heteklah sent tribute and spoil before the 
Egyptian battle at Atalku, or that Pad! was given up before 
the Egyptian army was defeated. It is agreed by all critics 
that this soQTce is older and more reliable than either of the 
other two in Eings, meotioned above. It agrees with Sennaeh- 
erib’a account, but was omitted by the compiler of the works 
of Igriah, who was careful to omit everything that oonflicted 
with his version of the port which Isaiah playod at the time of 
the invasion of Sennacherib. 

n Sings sviii, 13. 17-xix, 8 gives the following account 
Sennacherib sent his Babshakch te Jerusalem from I^kiah. The 
king’s counsellors came out to meet him by the wall near the 
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TTpper Pool. Tho Babsbakcli addrosdocl them iu a spooch 
ridiculing their dopeo douce on Egypt aud theiv hope that 
Tabwch would deliver them. For, said he, Hor/Oklah had 
offeudod Yah well by deatroying all the places of worship out- 
aido tho city and bad act np a saiiotuary lu Jenisalcm which 
was to bo the ojily place of worehip. llosokiab’s forces are too 
voak to resist the great king, bus! doe wliioh Yahweh biinself 
had Hcnt the AaeyriaD to destroy Judah, llozekiali’s embassy 
asked tho Bahshakoh to speak in Aramaic, so that the men od tho 
w*aU might not understand. But he replied by speaking so that 
all.eoald hear him, threatening them with hunger and famine. 
Ho added that they must not trust in Hoaokiah, fov he Is power¬ 
less to deliver, nor is Yahweh able to deliver. But tJie men on 
the wall and the embassy did not answer, once nosekiah had 
forbidden them to do so. The embassy letuiTied to Kezekiah in 
distress. The king and hie whole court put on mourning and 
sent for Isaiah the prophet, to ask him to intercede for the rity 
with Tahwob. Isaiah sent the answer to the king that Sennach¬ 
erib should bo attacked by a groat storm and should hear a great 
uoisc and go back to his land to die hy the sword. Sennach¬ 
erib's officer returned to the king and found him boriegiog 
Libuab, a tow*n near Lakisb. This takes ub to ohapter xix, 3. 
Chapter xbr, 9a is the vorso which lias caused moat of the dis¬ 
cussion amoug oririce, and has led Winckler and Holtsroaon to 
seek for a much later* Invariou of Seniiacberib in order to £t the 
nest account In xis, 91>-S?. The verse reads: *‘And he (Sen¬ 
nacherib) heard of Tarku king of Ethiopia by one who said, 
‘]bo, he has come np to fight with thoe.’ ” 

Chapter xix, 9b-37 gives the following account :~^Then he 
(Sennaeberib) sent his officers to Jerusalem with a letter 
(read in 9b aud not . following the test of ^ngs 

and not of Isaiah, against most of the crliioa. The text of 
Kings is tho original, and on the whole bettor than that of 
Is^h. The discukaion will defend this reading gainst the 
views of those who hold that xlx, 9b—37 is an account parallel 
to rvhi, 13. 17-xiz, 8, or that it refers to a later invasion of 
Sennacherib into Arabia in 690 B. 0.). In this letter he urged 
the people not to tinat to Hesekiah, who in faot tells them that 
the city win not be taken; that no city has been protected by 
its gods against the Assyrians. When ITezekiah read the letter 
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lie went up to the tczaplo to prey. Iselah eeut him a prophecy 
(xix, 21 •SS, written iu pontaTBetcr) eayicg tliat JernBftlem scoffs 
at Sciiaaoheiih for his impndcnco iu boasting that he will destroy 
Egypt and Judah, yaliweh, Iiowovor, is tJjB one wlio wrought 
all iJjis ruin by the hand of tJic Aasynan. 15 ut now Yah well will 
put a Look in his uoac and lead him brwik by tlic way he ennio. 
It should he noted in this ju’opliecy—whieU, of oountc, «an not 
bo from IsaUh (for, as will appear later, L«aiah never propbesiod 
that the city would not lie taJccu, or that l^gypt woiild not bo 
puuishej,)—that Scnuaelionb had tlu'catooed to invade Kgy))t. 
Isaiah goes on to say tliat the sign that this v'ould come true la 
that tliis yew tliay ehail cat FVQO ' the second grow th of the 
giwiu;* next year the jy ’RD ‘tliu ahootc from the roots of last 
yoar*8 stalks,* and the nest year they sliall plant and eat, Tliis 
is readily nudorstood to iucan that Seintacbenb came early in the 
spring of 701 and destroyed the crops. Therefore, ia the year 
701 they must live on the aftergrowth of the seeds which fiill. 
He remaiuod dcTaetating the land during die winter and tlie 
following summer of 700, tliercforo they must live on tlie shoots 
of the stalks. Ibit since he left beforo the spring of 1509, tlicy 
could proceed with the Udiul methods of farming, Judah shall 
yet have a glorious future. Sonuachcrib will not outer the city 
nor besiege U, but will return to Nineveh. On the night that 
Isaiah uttered this prophecy an angel of Yahweh went out and 
slew 185,000 Assyrians in camp before the city. It is now 
generally held tlist these two last accounts, one of the sending 
of the Rabsbakeli to Jerusalem, and the other of the letter to 
Hezekiah, are parallel accounts of the same event. 

Chapter xix, 9a tells us that wben the Rabshakeh leturoed to 
Sennacherib at Libuali, a roport came from the south eoncerDing 
an advance by Tarku of Egypt. But it is well established that 
Tai'ku did not become king until 692- How, then, says Wiaek* 
ler, could Sennacherib, besieging Libnah in 700, hear of an 
advance by Tarku, who did not become kiog until 692 ? Wiuok- 
ler, therefore, followed by Holttmano iu his Commentary on 
Kings, thinks that this account of Tarku and the sending of the 
letter mnst refer to some later advance of Sennacherib into this 
region after the accession of Tarkn to the throne of Egypt. 
This he finds in a pase^ of the inscrip^oa of Esarhaddon wbiob 
refers to an invasion of Arabia by his father Sennacherib in 
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wliicb the latter took a town Adiuau. (EsarJiadOon Pi ism, 11, 
66.) Thisisalloftii^Es&rhaddonaeooaQt; but WiDcklcr tldnks, 
moreover, tliat for some I'oaaon ircaokiali robcHed at thf* time, 
for whicb cause Senuachonb aoat him a letter from Ai^bia and 
Turku udvaucod from Egy]»t- All tliis ia purely arbitraiy. 

It » cviduiit at a glance that those two aceouute In Kings ai*c 
written und tliat t)ie object is to glorify Isaiah. 

The accouutu are solf-oontradjutoiy and {iroaent Liatoricul diffi* 
culties; for batancu*, tiio »Iouig away with tlio high-pliices by 
ir<uokiah and the uentrali«atioii of worsbij) byliiin in .Icrusalom. 
The meiitiou of Tarku as udvaiiciug from Egypt iu 700 is not at 
all KUi’prlaiug In an account so evidently unreliable aa U Kings 
xviii atid six. Wiuckler’s lijpotbesiii ia tbeicfors not only built 
upon au imaginary situation, but the obstacle wbioh caused him to 
finmo his hypothesis is also imagitiary. The hlstorioal toaccura* 
ojes of the poat-ExUie period arc astoiinding, 'and need cause no 
one to resort to such an Imaginary TCuotistruction of history as 
AVinckIcr h\% given in Ills 28-49. Tbo 

thesis which I mean to defend in tins ^npccis tl)e following:— 
Seiniaclicrib, uftov defeating tlic Bgy{>tiau urniy at Atalku in 
701, laid plans for the corujiicHt of rludah. ircn;kiah gave up 
P:tdl, who was ivstorcd tn Ekmn, 8cnnaclterjb, fearing a second 
attSKsk from tlio sotiih by Egypt, opou wbom Hesekiah was still 
lYtlying, sont his Kabshakeli to demaud tho suiTcnder of Jei’usa- 
lem and to dovastate Judah, while he liiiasolf remained in the 
sontliern Shaphela to moot any attack from Kgypt. Not reooiv* 
ing a favoiable reply from Ilezckiah, he sent a letter demanding 
the surrender of the edtyand tbo adtnisslOD of Assyrian troops 
to the city. Tlila was refused also, but Kesekiah acut heavy 
tribute to the king at Libnah or Irakisb, while the Assyrian 
detachment under the Kabsbakeb began to plunder tho outlying 
districts aud finally laid aiego to Jeroaalein. Suddenly as 
Egyptian army threatened in the south, aud Scnniehcrib, leaT- 
ing a dotacLmenC to tend to mattei'S in Judab, hastened to tbo 
borders of Egypt and lend siege to Peluaium. Here he met with* 
some disaster, and I'oturned to Judab and thence to Nineveh, 
not stopping to finish the siege of Jerusalem. 

We have already discussed two of our sources, via. the Sen* • 
naehcrlb inscription and IT Kiogs; of these only XI Kings xviii, 
X<^10 is absolutely reliable. Sonoachei’ib omits all reference to 
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LakiaL and any advanoe on Egypt. Tha inacription of Ifabi 
Yuniis confirms the account of Sonnachoiib^e Annals, Oor other 
sources in n Kings tre find to be mostly imaginary repi^esenta* 
tions based upon sccoo fact. The facts which tliesc sources seem 
to warrant ns in dedu^ng, are (a) the aotual occiirrciice of the 
siege of Jcnisalcm and of Jjakish; (b) an advance from the south 
under Rome Tfgyptiaii king or officer and the sending of wi 
embassy and snimoquently a letter from fSouna<JicTih to Ilcno- 
kiah. The story of the slaughter outai^lo the city and of Iswali’e 
prophecy must be ostabliMlied by sonic reliable sonrees or rea¬ 
sonable circumstances if it is to be uken into account at all. 
II Chronicles confirms the account of the siege of Jernaalom and 
the siege of Lakisli; It coufiims also the embassy from LaldsU to 
Jerusalem and the sending of the letters. Tho speech of the 
Rahshakeb in Chronicles is abont the same as iu Kings. The 
account of the part taken by Isaiah Is short; it simply says that 
Isaiah and Ilcaekiah prayed. It confirms the aocoiint of the 
slaughter outside of the city. The genuine prophecies of Iniab 
which were delivered during this last period of his life, i. c, 
during the invasion, are: xxil, 1-1$; xxviii, 7-S2; x»ix, 1-14} 
xxix, 15-xxx, 1-17} xxjiy 1-3. Cliaptcr xsii, 1-14 was deliv¬ 
ered immediately after the arioy of Sennacherib raised the siege. 
Whether this was when Sennacherib left for his advance* on 
Egypt, or when he finally returned to Assyiia is uncertain, but 
the tone of the prophecy woidd lead one to Infer that la^ah 
expected a quick rotrihution on the city for its exaltation at the 
tempoiary raising of the siege (cf. xxii, 14, “This iniquity shall 
not l>e coveiad by aught short of death”). A prose passage is 
inserted at xxii, db-lla which refers to preparaclone made to 
sustein a siege, and which is confirmed by 11 Chroniclee. The 
poem also has frequent inferences to a siege just past, and men¬ 
tions breaches in the walls. In view of all this evidence, it is 
difficult to understand how Winckler can deny the fact of a riege. 
Certainly Isaiah xxii, 1-14 Is first class evidence, backed up by 
IX Obronioles, which on a point like this has certainly some 
hifftoiical value. 

In none of the Isaiah sources of this pei’iod is there aoy trace 
whatsoever of Isalah^e prophecy that the rity would not be taken. 
In Isaiah zxviil, 16 the people are represented as saying: 
to the despoiling scourge, lo it will pass over, it will not come to 
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vase;” thus referriog to th« hope that tht people still had of help 
from Egypt- Isaiah replies to this id the following words, xxii, 
18 ff,: “As to the despoil lag scourge, it will pass orer, and ye 
shall be a troddoa thing unto it. As oft as ic sliall pass OTsr 
you it shall seize yon.*' lu xxix, 6 he adds: “ Tlicn it slisll fall 
out suddenly and in a twinkling, tJiou shall be vi^ted by Yabweh 
Sabaotb, with quaking and shaking, and a great upi'oar, stonri 
and whirlwind, and a kaiuo of oousuiuing firo.” lie calls Egypt, 
“Raliab-thoy aj*e, x sit-still,” sxx, 7. Uut tlierc are no say¬ 
ings of hope. On the contiaiy, ho says iliat Egypt, their ally, 
will be broken, and that tbo seoiuge will i>ass over Judah. Tlic 
sconrge is Sonoaoherib. We must therefore dismiss all material 
in II Kings which tries to glorify Isaiali by reporting him to 
have made the glowing prophecies of the immanity of the city. 
II Chrcnielee is much more trustworthy at this point, as it at 
least does not contradict Isaiah himself. The tradition that Isuah 
made such a prophecy arose after the dty bad escaped a £nal 
siege only by accident, once Sennaclictib after his retreat h'Oia 
Pelusiiimhad to hasten home owing to complications ui Uahylou. 
The idea of tho sjtcrcd Imm unity of tlio city ia seen in tho line of 
Jcrcniiab winch w probably a saying of tho time handed down 
fi*oiu the days when Jenisaloin so foituiiately escaped a catastro- 

pbc: noil nirr» '^yn nirr nin| '7yr\ “Tho tcmpie of 

Yahwch, the tcmpie of Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh is this” 
{Jcr. vii, 4). ► 

Josephus differs somewhat from the other souroee. He coo- 
iirms the acconnt of tho embassy, but does not mention Lakisb. 
liexekiah, be says, sent heavy tribute on condition that Sennach¬ 
erib would go homo, but instead be went off waiving against 
Egypt, leaving Rabshakch to destroy Jernsalem. Ho rimn 
reports the speech made by the Habshakch in II Kings, ending 
with a prophecy by Isaiah which is the same as that reported in 
II Kings, xiz, 6-8. Josephus adds nothing new thus far, except 
tho fact that Sennacherib left a force to ffnish the oampaigu in 
Judah while he went off to Egrpt. He omits the account of the 
return of the Rabshakeh to lakuh. He goes on to report the 
letter the same as in II Kings, bnt ths letter expressly demands 
the surrender of the city. This is not according to II Kings. 
Isaiah is again bionght into the account, but the long pi'opheoy 
ascribed to him in Kings is on^lttcd, and the sjmbolioal desorip- 
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tiou of tho failing liarvoBU is turned ioto a prophecy in wbicli 
Ilezekirih is urged to go abont hiB affaii’s and let the people plant 
tlw jiolds, loRophus then records the eicgc of Velnslum by ticn- 
nacUorib. Whilo boaicgiag tbc city lie lieard of the approach of 
Tarku (^crhK^) and retreated in baato. He I’etnriicd to Jcrusa> 
loin and took diargo of tUo array. ZIci o tlio po8^god slew 185,000 
mco, ftfun- vUioIi di>t.'u(tcr 9otmaclicrib i\itreatc*d into Aasyria. 
JoKphna fnllowH II Kiriga, but seoma to bo using iiKlepvtident 
xnaterial not found in any of our otbev aoiircoa. Tliu most 
important contribution vluuh hinnakcs is the evidomu for tin* 
advaucc on Kgypt. lie also oonfIrmH the oilier evidence in 
making it clear that if Scunaclierib made any advance oii Rgypt 
at all it was during tho campaign of 701~7O0. 

Herodotus says that Ketlion apiieat king, ^^as rnling 

Kgypt vlien Sennacherib attacked PcUwium. Thi» is at least 
some confirnmtioQ of Khabitoku, vho must have been ruling in 
Egypt at this time. IIci*odotn8 also eouHrms the siege of Pelu- 
slum, and says that mice rained tlie armour of tbc Assyrian armr 
by nigbt, which caused Scunaclisrib to abandou tlie siego and 
retreat. Heradotus states that in his day a statue of Sotbon 
stood in Che temple of FTcphaGStue holding a mouse in his band 
and inscribed with this iosuripCion; if iftt n« Spivv &t<d. 

TleroJotiis calls tieuoaclieiib the king of the Arabians and the 
Aasyiiane,'* which fact U adduced by Wiiickler as cvidonco for 
an Aisbisii campaign. Finally, we have to odd the statement 
of lierossus, who eayei Cliat Seuoachorib ruled over Asia and 
Egypt. 

All tbs evidence is now before its. The most trustworthy* 
floureca are the pi-opheries of Isaiah, the old annals used by tbe 
late historian of H Kings, and the inscription of Scnnaeberlb. 
But back of the fanuful histories of Kings, Josephus and 
Herodotus there must be some facte. Tbe siege of Lakish is 
coafnnsd by too much evidence to make It doubtful, and it is 
not tbe kind of biacoiy which would be fabricated. Tbe fact 
that the Rabahakeh laid siege to Jerusalem is established by 
every good eource. Only Josophns and Herodotus mention ao 
Egyptian campaign; but tbe Lakish evidence, and the leaving 
of aff ail's to a suboidinate when Seonacheiih bad nothing else to 
do, arc remarkable, while the implication of the prophecy of 
Isaiah already noticed makes stiong evidence for a campaign 
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ngftiast Egypt- Wliat calamity overtook SeuDachorib in the 
Egyptian campaign is unknown, bat it is most ccrlAin that the 
story of cbo slaughter at Jontsaleto is an ideotidcation of the 
inisfortiiito ia tUo south with a trrvditioixal account of a cataetro- 
pho near -Tpruaaloni. Cei^oinly SonnaoLerih mot with no defeat 
to weaken Uia pitwtigc in the Wert, for ircufkiab not only gave 
tribute, but sent signs of submisaiou to Hennachcrib after the 
latter IijkI returned to Assyria. Moab and tlie slAlce east of tlie 
JoiTlun niflo W3iit tn'bute, ajul tlir fact that tlie West gave no 
more trouble for a eeutiiry is pi^oof that any aooount of a fearful 
catastrophe is a fabriva^ou. 

Wnckler’s JiypothesU, so cleverly worked out in his Unin- 
is improbable if only because based upon untmatr 
worthy evidence in Kiugs, and is iinpoaaible for the reasons 
given here. Wiaoklcr knows of do Arabiau expediUon by 8eu- 
imcliorih except the accidental mention of the fact In the Annals 
of Baarliacldoii, wliei'e it is said that Semiachcnb captured 
Adnmu, a city in Arabia. Kow tTcIumn oecnia iu ASnvb. V 7, 
109, wheiv Kdoni (GHK) is mcaut. It is proUhlc that Udumu 
and Aduinu .^rc identical. In Heuuaeherib’s fifth expediUon 
(Prism, HI, 19), wLicli cannot have taken place later 

tlian 695, hr, nxiule a long match over hills aud through valleys 
and cii^imped at the foot of Mt. Kipur (unknown). After pnr- 
Miiufi bis foes through forests and nan-ow passes, be advsneed 
on a town called TTkku, where he ended his campaigri. A city 
on the Persian (rulf or the sea is mentioned by Asburbanipal, V 
9,129. The city was terribly punished by Ashurlanipal, for It 
liad been cootinually rebellious, and mnai Lave been a place of 
iuipoi-taiice snob as would fit the description of Ukku by Sod- 
aacherib. The two are probably identical. If, then, this fifth 
expedition be the Arabian campaign I'efcrred to by Esarhaddon, 
we are uot left without an account of such a campaign iu the 
Annals of Sennacherib himself. Indeed, the omiasion of an 
expedi^eu of such importance v'ould hardly be made in the 
Annals. The incident of Eaarhaddon’s Aunals referred to by 
Wincklor is then to be ideu^lied with the fifth expedition of 
Sennacherib, Inasmuch as this occurred before Tarku came to 
the throne of Egypt, this clue also falls to the ground. It U 
therefore certain that if we are to accept any account of an 
advance by Soanachorib on Egypt at all, it is the one mentioned 
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bj JoeephuB juid rendorod vtij prob&blc by circQi&Btantiftl ovi- 
d^nce from tho best; Bources. Tlie simplost explanation of the 
narrative of 11 Kings is that tbe biogiapber of Isaiah, writing 
60 long after tbe timo of the events, and infiiicncod by the 
promiuent place which Tarkn must liave held in tbe subsequent 
bistory of tiro times, carolcssly usod Tavku's name when the 
sonree or Cmditioii wbiob wjis at t)ro writer’s disposal gave no 
nanro at all. 


77t^ 7’}Hin»!.iiet'u6io7f of EffijpHan* —By .Iahks Tiiaoklk 
Ba^tiiDow, Md. 

Tiix lmnxlit<.‘rAti4r)i uf tli<> Kgyptmn toxU }ias oocu* 

pitid tiko uttciibiou of foi* nuiity yo*n», biu cspo- 

daUy wUhin the lart decade, 'ilxu first attonijit to oxpi'Ws tlie 
soHiuls of the old Kgyptiau l)y meajis of we!t known 

symbols was made by ('hampoJ)icm in lS2iy while sttidying tb© 
llosoitA stoiio, when ho discovered tbo i^datiooshlp beCweon 
Coplac and ftiicient Egyptian. Early in iho CUrietiaa era, the 
Copt© discarded the ocnipUcated and cininay demotic wilting, 
and adopted the Oi’oek alphabet for transcribeng tboir laiignago, 
incorporating aia: signs for Egyptian eoiuide that liad no aquiva- 
ientinOiaek characteia. Uung the Gi'eek alphabet therefor, 
aa a beaU, in 182^ Clianipollion formulated a list of 117 Egyp¬ 
tian signs, ndtli wbat lie supposed to be tboir Gitek equivalents. 
Id 1837, Lcpsiiis jmintod out ntiinerous eiToi’x in this list, and 
endeavored to inaiTauge the Egyptian alphabet ud the lines of 
tbo Coptic, but did QOt attempt to express the sounds by means 
of any Earopcuii ebametotv. Uj this time, also, many sounds 
bad been pi^oyud t<k be ey 11 able wbleh Ohain]>olUori bad cousld- 
yi'od merely variants of alpbabetio ebaiacters; others were 
shown to l>e ideogmms and dctombatlves, and not in any sense 
either alpbal>edc or syllabic. CbampolTion died ia 1832, and 
three years later Ilia Gro/rwu/ire was published. 

His followers, welcoming the discovciy of the rolationnhlp 
between Egyptian and Coptic, transcribed all their Egyptian 
texts into Coptic formula; and of this method of transliteration 
Chabas was tJic mest aidont sopjiorter, for bo employed it until 
his death, in 1883. To satisfy those who disbelieved in the 
identity of the two languages, however, OLabss used a double 
system; translitomtlug Into Coptic for the use of specialists, 
and into Roman type for the benefit of others. Ills Rorpan 
alphabet, however^ differed greatly from that devised by Lep- 
sins. His Coptic transliterations have always been considered 
excellent. 

) The E^ypelsn type for this article was kindly furnished by !Dr. 
Charles E. hfoldenke. of Watchuog, N. J. 
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I'lie iUvorgiiy of opinion nn to the best luctbod of rednoin^ 
Kgyjiti&n obameters to juoduni symbols, led nltJuiately to each 
Egyptologist employing n system of lus own, nor did they 
MwftyH nao their ftyscoms consistontly; for cxAzuplo, DuTurio 
Msod cinque < 11 ^ 01^111 inetbodH in three translitomtioiis mndu 

respectively in 1)^8 and lKr>5, the last ]ieiug the Turin 
Legal iHvpjTus. Jiniiscn, in .‘tfr/?'' m iln- TlWf- 

f/cftc/tk-Aff (1848), reduced the Kgyptiaii alphabet to 17 aiiuple 
sounds, iXipi'usuiiting one of tliew* by a (!oj>ti<* and anotlnn’ by A 
(Ireck cliunietev. 'Hils tsdde wus adopted by Lu]>siuH ;u< the 
busts of hts ay stunt, from whleli all later onus Isavu been derived. 

The fii'st great stup towards nniforudty of imnslitomtiou w>w 
taken iu 1K54, at a eouferuoco Ut^ld in London, wliere Lcpshis 
piv>|ioscd a resolution that stnudurd alphaboc be a(1u)>tud for 
tJiO I'cductioii into Kurepcaii diaraoters of foreign gmpbic ays* 
tciuR and imwritten languages;” but tbe confoixmcc adjourned 
without taking any aerion, ehiody because of the dilHunlty in 
accurately lepi^escnting many Egyptian sounds by tlio usoof any 
Kuropean alphabet. liutthc fBeriiu oeadezuy, in 180^, adopted 
llio aystom pro]JOaed by I«oi>eiUH at tbe Loiulon oonfcrcnccs^i 
ayateoL whioli rodneed the unmber of simple character to 15; 
ultimately tins luimbcr was lucroaaa^l Vr ^8; and tins latter list 
was formally adopted by tbc Second International Congrese of 
Orientalists held lu Lon<lon, in 1874. All tlie symbols uacd by 
Lepsius in tide (ranslitoration ait; oitilnary European Jotters, < 
with the one exception of the Creek x- Cue objection offered 
to this Hveteiu, however, is ita free use of diaorlucal points, 
wbich suggest different sounds to diffei'cnt nationalities; and to 
obviate this difHculty, there is a tendency in some quarters to 
express such sounds as require the use of diacritical marks 
by combinetao as of letters. For example, the letter of 
Erman’s list, the serpentis transliterated by bim d; by 

Chabaa it is reprosonted by t*\ Biinaeo gives t; British Museum 
Catalogue tch; Loret dj; Fetrie s; while the Egyptian Explor- 
atiou Society writes cj in Beui Hasan I and a Id Beni Hasan n. 

Yet oomblnadcns such as the abeve do not meet the require- 
mauts of the case, for many lsttei‘8 are pi’onouuced differently 
by different nations; e. g., w, ch and th, tJic sounds of which 
arc quite different iu English from those given them by tlie 
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(‘‘remiftns. iCvcn in EiigliHli, c bccomiK k or h under different 
ciivuiuAt>au<s!S. 

Mjisiwi'o wjiA the fir At E^»y|>toIogUi now liring U> tlihCArd 
«lbentl(i\i points^ I’etaliihtg diatinginehliig nunrks only for tlie 

n — sj'inholjc of which wf shulI spcstk 

Tioi*ot’K Muntirl ill' In Jm/ii/'i'' J^i/i/ftlti'iiiii' ititivdii<*<*(l eev* 
eral xciie* of do Hide lotcor*— ow, kh, xh, vU>. Ih'tru* Jijw fol- 
lowd cloHcIy ill Tx)rct’K foowwps, uiul Ixjth insert oa a when* 
n v<*« el stHuid seems jioyeasovy, but w Hudow rfiimed. Ma»pei‘«> 
wlherc* to the Co))tic vocal IsHtioii where it is ktiomi. Hix signs 
hn‘ considered by all the above-named Bgy|>to]ng^sts as vooJie 
“tlie eagle reed leaf [|, arm —a, double reed loaf ij||, 

double stroke and Jittlq chickcu Lepsliis found that 
wlu'i’C the first tliroe of these sigTis occurred iu Egyptian, 
the Coptic fitupiently showed an a; he tUor»'fr>i*e eonjeolured 
those to Ih? throe dlfferoiit signs for tin* Krst lotto r of European 
alphabets, and further stjitrd that he believed tlic unn n tt* 
roiirescnt long ii, often passiug V) o. Rut the Hebrew («ii) 
is oftou found corresponding in jKisItioii to the sound svinbulixod 
by iu w'ords lK>rrow<>d by the Ilcbro^ s from the Egyp¬ 
tians, such }i* tlic word l‘)iarao)i, Ilebreiv n^nO, jii Kgyirtlaii 


>vbon' 


is rep rcBcn Wd by y. In 1 8nS, two 


uiniuent (^iman Rgyi)tolog!scs, Dr. lirmaii of liorliii, and Dr. 
sjteindoi'ff of Leipzig, first proponinled the theory of a pnrclv 
consonantal ayatemfor the written Egyj>tiau Ujiguage, a« is the 
cose with Hebrew and other yomitic tongires. The uoxt year 
Dr. EiTuaii's y^/y//^>f*JwAn (t'rawmf/tii \vm published, and ti'aiis- 
lated into English in 1894 by Dr. Rroastsd, of the University 
of Chicago. Tiio alphabetic list of signs g;iTon in this ginuusar 
is nearly identical with that used by tho Egyptian Exploration 
Society in Beiil Hasan I; and to every sign a consonantal value 
is given, oo the ground of corroepondciice in raanv ways 
between Egyptian ,aod Semitic. Tho followers of this method 
have boon Cormed the **Berlin school;'’ tlte oluof differcocc 
between tbejr transUtorations and tlioKo of other schoolsis 
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in the siibstitiitioii by the foi’inor of consonflntal iiistoad of 
vocalic charaoturs for the six algnp above i*€fciTe«l to. By ibv 

Berlin >*chool, is identified with the Ilebi'C'v {<;__o with 

^ witii V, tlie reed leaf || in tmnalitenvtc'il by Knuaii 

ji8 ’i; {|[| by tJiy llebisiw w)iilc for the doul^lc stroke ^ lie 
urk>s tlkc ><ynibol T. Tliest* hist three limy ^vnemily liv tmimilt* 
oralod by the Kiij;liiih y. Just whnt differoner oxistod botii'oen 
thorn is difii<>iilt to deteriMiuc. Vot this nictliod still roctidrei^ 
Homo system of YO<tfinftitioii, siid Prof, Sinui»ulbcrij of Slrm^- 
Inirg, wliilo fully indorsing the Berlin luvtliod, coutiinios U> 
nso an intcrpolutoil e in tmnsliterating toxts. A most valii' 
able coutribiitioii to this Chooiy Is the work of Ur. .S<’Chu, 
of ftfittiugen, on ,7><w Af/t/ptin'hn a thoroughly 

oxliaustive study which greatly strengthens the theory of a 
I’clationsUi}* botwccii Egyptian and Heiuitic. U'ako, for exam¬ 
ple, the symbol of the rliessboard, phonetically mu. Tliis 
fligu becomes in Coptic MOy^^ (infinitivo) and MHN (pseudo- 
part.), and in also neod in M1N€ (infinitive) ivud CMONT 
(pseudo-part.) i .also in AMOyN (name of a Hod), and in many 
other words whore the IctteiFi m and ii oconr, eitLer in juxtapo¬ 
sition or separated by diffoient vowels. Here l>otli tlie sounds 
represented by this aign aiXi admittedly conxonautH, yet 
both tiic mand u aro pronounced not ooly with pruce<ling and 
following vowels, but also with intgrniecliary vocalic sounds. 
In this latter oasc the vowel ocrtaiuly is not wntten, lliat ihe 
symbols (|, and ^ are also consonautal signs can 

be shown with equal ooruinty. 'JVkc tlio woixl ||o —^ 
which in Coptic becomea tUTT, OH and >ITT—all different vocsili- 
xatioua which could not have occnnvd had the tii’sC sigi] (| bveu 
a pure vocalic a. Also we may cite tlic word (wii) 

which becomes hi Coptic oyQiH. oyOH and oyMN; wlierc the 
same vocalic changes occur, and where the fii'st cliarHCtei' ^ 

can nniy represent a w, wiitton iii ('optic Oy. A furtlier exam¬ 
ple is the occurrence of one or the other of these charaotei's us 
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oicliai' cccMioiml tiuals or Diorlials hi wonls wLioU aiv frc<iii<;Dtly 
foiiiul vith these signs omitlecl; for oxampip, the uaoio 
(piar) which ift sometimes written with the lecJ leaf added 
(pur’i), vrhero tlic use of || is imi altogether clear, 
liotli these forms econr in tlic Abbott |>ap^rii8, relating to toinU 
roliberioK* XXth dyuMty. Wv are familiar with tins :n Amhi<>f 
for c):ftnij>U% iioin. acc, in tliv dd inaB<*. 

plnmls of ]) 0 ifect 8 •)f verbs, whow> final I Is added wiilioiit any 
vi)ua1i<' value whatever, e, g. . 

Hothe ix'marka on tliis subject “These faets being establisliod, 
a scientific ti’ansliteration of Egyptian wiitlng must resemble 
that of the so-called ' Berlin school,’ w*hich transcribes only 
st>unds really written, i. e« the consonants.” These views are 
endorsed by most of the modem school of Egyptologists. Dr. 
Breasted of C'hicago objects to tlic old vocalic transliteration 
for (], for seveial reasons—first, that it 

is a remarkable vowel system that funiislies three symbols for a 
anti <100 for n, and no other vowels; secondly, all who know 
any tiling of C'optic know that the Copts ^toasussud v aii<l y, 
and nnlesa two of these signs oaii represent these sounds, w'berc 
in the older language aro they found, and how were they writ' 
teni' I^oau*words betwocu Egyptian and PalosCiinan show that 
the former possessed ^ and y; and what hieroglyphic charac* 
tein could mpresent these two sounds except two of the above* 

named signs? Hieroglyphic (j^ becomes Coptic ClOT (pro- 
iionuced yoc), whidt showH that (| had the sound sc> reprc' 


seTited t, and the o was unwritten. Among prominent sup- 
portcre of this Bevllu system we note Dr. Rcisnur of the 
Uuivers;^ of California, Dr. Johnston of Johns Hopkius, Dr. 
Schmidt of CorocU, aud others. 

I'hc oppoacuts of this system, however, ai'e men of note, chiefly 
of the older school, first of whom we may place the distiognlshed 
(reneva Egyptologist, Dr. Edouard Kavlllo. While agreeing as 
to the necessity of some common pasigrapby, Dr, Kaville adhei’es 
to the theory of at least a partial vocalic system of writing, 
represented by the four chai‘actei‘s in dispute. He objects Co a 
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vucalisatiou bjweJ on Oopuc, bocanse, lio says, is a foreign 
alphabet of a very iliffcrent cliaracter,” To thiB it may be 
answ'cracl, tbat wlien the Oopta adoptefl the Greek * alphabet, 
they added thereto aigaa for aoiinds in their langnngc not ropi’o* 
fftiuCod by tlio Greek aeript; so that it censed to be a “foreign 
alphabet,*' and l>ccanic virtually Kgyptlan. lie fnrtlicr claims 

that Iwwtnse thp ]iiep<*glypliic word (^^P) 

ill Coptic Q>TTT, thoii'fort' tlui character ropreKcntcd CP. 

Yot tin* sanuj cliaracWr oeeuiy twice in the proper nanu- 

(j[|«—> _ (Greek ’A>ro>A«mV) '^hcro iu 
one COHC it would liave to repi'osent d. and in the other CO. 
Again, the Greek name *A/>urroT£l>;9 appears in Ethioplc hh 
“arcstatillte,” the long ■\ l>oing here used for both e and t. Tn 
('optic, too is wntten for the hieroglyphic l| (H*) where 

_fi would represent the same sound os in tiie woid cited 

hy f)r. Neville; and (Hw) becomes in Coptic 4Y^' 

where ^ seema to bo given tho value Q>; therefore, according 

to Dr. Naville’g reasoning, wc sliould have three eymbols fer (0, 
one of wliich also may be used for a,—which Is hardly orcdiblc- 

It sceius oertiviu, tiiorofore, that and _ n are consonantK, 


akin to y and K ree|)«ctively, the oithography remaining the 
same in all cases, and the different vowel sonnds being left to 
the reader. The further contention, that in Eoglieh one vowol 
does duty for seveml distinct souudSf^inch as a in father, all, 
have, make—does not meet the case; for in these words there 
is a moditioatioa due to consonantal influence, while the vowel 
quantity remains; bat in a language written without vowels, 
Mich as we believe te be the cose with Egyptian, the vocalic 
changes count for nothing. In support of the old vocal Ic 
theory, we also find Dr. Leiblein of Christiania, Dr. Piehl of 
Upsala, and M. VIrey; the lost named, while admitting the 
probability of a relationship between Egyptian and Semitic, 
considers the former more nearly IndO'Gennanic in type. He 
prefers the system of transliteration devised hy Lepsius, yet 
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eudoiv^ tUg Coptic tmuBliteridozu of Chab&s for tliolr mny 
exooUoDt (lUftUties; Dr. Piehl, on the couimry, coDton^B for the 
Hystom of cUo late Lc Page Boiioitf. H. B^uudito, of 
tiikofi ft iioutrHl gronnd: ho says, “The Egyptians had ft Ian- 
^uago, the vocalic phoiioniona of tvlildi seem to luo more 
in/vrkcd tUftn In Ci’no Semitic la)igi\agus; and their writing offers 
doiiht ivs to vooalhsfttioii ftud cinbftiTftsKCs all effort MvtAa to 
(Ictomunc it.” 

It is not likely tJiat any text wtU over be found with Uiu 
voraliatcioit <de&rly ft)i(1 iudnbitably indicated. PcrliajM ibo 
dctcniHnatiye pbiced after most words was a sufticient indiui- 
tion of tliu vocftUaaUoQ to tbo oyo, so tl\at words spelled with 
thu Haiiio letters were prououucod diffoi’ciitly, according to tbo 
following doto)*muuitlvo. The only means wlieiuby wo cftii gain 
auy idea of the vocalizatlou of KgypCiati is through the medium 
of Coptic; and the deduction from a study of both Copdc and 
tiro older tongnu is, that the latter employed a coseouantal sys* 
tern of wntiug, pure a)id simple; and it scouts rational to adopt 
the method of the Berlin school in onr translitcmtioDs, as being 
the most ibceui'ftto of the fonrCeeu recogiuxcd mctliods; thus 
obtaining the joost Qxstci i*usiilU poi^lble in inprcsotiting by 
Bnropuvn type the souudii of the wiittcn Egyptian, It will be 
time enougii to modify or alter tills view when It Ik proved a 
fallacy—but lliat time is not yet. 


21ie OofJ Ah(r.—^y Pi*ofe«sor Moaiu^^ ilAeTiiow, iTn., tlie 
Usiiveraity of PeuiwylvAtuft, Pliiladelpliia, Pa. 


TiiifiiiR arc A immbor of probienis collected with tlic foiTit, 
diameter and ctjmology of the iiaino of tho chief pod of the 
AasyiiftQ paiitlicon that atiH Await a Mittsfactory solution.’ 

At tlio outlet of auy investigation of the siihject^ It Ir iiceuti> 
BAiy to bear ill mind that the name Aiiiir is the tlcBlgnatloii hi 
ounclfonn hter&tui’c for s country and a dty as TvetJ as for a 
god, aud siuce among the vaiioua forms in which each of the 
throe appears tlieie is substAutial agreement)' uo doubt is pos¬ 
sible, apart from other ovidcncc, that tbe name in all three caaos 
IS the same. As long ago as 1881, Fiiediidi Delitasoli* pro* 
)) 08 ed that the name of the god was derived from cliat of tlie 
city and the country. This was opposed by Schrader,* who 
maintalnod the reverse; but it cau now be rUowu, in tho light of 
a completo examination of tho material, that Bclitzsch was right 
BO far as the oldest designation of the god was cooeerned; 
whereas the specific designation aSur was first applied to the 
god, and from the god was extended to the dCy and country or 
district. 


’ Per forroer discussions see especially, LoU, Tiglatkj>ih9tr, pp. 74*76; 
DelitascL, Wo Lag das f'oTvdus, pp. S52-964; Jeosso. ZHU. f. Aisgr., 
pp. 1-7: Sayce, Eibbert Lecturer, p. 1B4 Rsq.j fdm., G^flTord Loclvru on 
the JUliffiont of Ancitnt Bgypt and Babylonia, p. 866 set;.; Jensen, 
JTef/fnseAT^hchs ilibliotAafc, VI, i, p. 410. 

'Tbeuueof the country and city appeals either as (a) rvf fp 
<61 ^ (c) ^ r^. In the case of the god, the determinative for 

deity is frequently omitted; in the case of the country and city the 
detsrailoetlve Xi is often added. The god the Cvuu&y appear 
as f~“ in the loscriptaons of Tfglathpfteser I, Adadalrari ni, AJur* 
uafirpal, etc., and as in tbe inscripClons of Sennaoberib, Esarhad- 
dop and Afiurbanapal. 

* TTo Lag das BaradifS, p. 264. ' 

* SeUintchriften und das Atte Teslametit (Sd ed.), p. 86; Lots, Tiglalti- 
piiessf, p. 74, also favocs Schrader's view. 
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Tlic name of tho eity ia $uooinit«Te(l long before we meec 
with that of a god Asm*. The existeoco of the towo repi e> 
sented by tbo modern KaU‘t-«crkat on the Euphrates and fov the 
excavation of wbicOi pei’miasiou has recently been granted to tbo 

can now bo traoed back to tbc 
days of IlanjinumliL (c. 2250 lb C.), who 6o^var«l^i t)ie close of 
tbo iutitjdiiction to hie famous Law code’ montioiia both the 
lator capital of Assyria, and the first capiul A5ur, 

tlio latter under tlio form yI-its^ir(Af).* Aa in the Assyrian 
iiisoiiptjons, Nincvclj is wiiucn without the (tetoi*minative for 
city, whereas in the ease of A-xaar the word oi* sign nhi is 
added, llic addition of A*», tho detorminativc for place,* and 
comiiiouly added to naraes of coimtiies, sliows that ali'cady in 
the 8d millonium B, Cl. thei'e existed a .district or province 
of Aesyi'ia. Tliat the application of A-usar to tbo district 
is an extension of a designarion first applied to a town needs 
baldly to he empbaslKed, but it Is of some mipoitaece to note 
tbac already in the days of Hammurabi it was found nccossaiy 
to diffeiendate between the city and the district by adding the 
word <du when the former wau iutcuded. Tho same dosiguatiou 
for tho district is found in a syllabary,* wbero in a list of ships 
wo find 

MA .1 i. c, Assvriau ship. 

As late as tlic ilays of Saigon, in whose days, as baa been 
obseiTod, tbe scribes seem to have beau fond of displaying 
antiquarian knowledge, this old form of the name of Assyria 
uocurs iu tbe dating of two tablets.' There Is abo a passage in 
a liymii to Mai'duk among the tablets of ASurbauaptlb library 
in wliioh the first element iu tho name of Aj^nvbauapal is writ' 


’ See UathtUungm der DeKisc/un Oritid^Ott^fioAo/t, No. 20 for the 
first report of Soldewey’s operations. On the vsrioua forms of the 
eeo Schrader. und p. dSS. 

* Seheil. Tewter U, p. SI. obv. Col. TV, 

* Or A-u&ar. Yn thb ceadiog of the compound sign see BrOonow, 
No. 10A8& 

* I. e. therefore tbe cit^ of tbe district A-uaar. 

* II, K. 40. No. 1. 3. O'd. Of. Pognou, L'jn4Crip£<0n de Bavtan, p. dl 
note 1 . 

* *ar niof A-UMttfefK 11 lb year of Sargou {IU. S. 2, Nos, V. and VI). 
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tun in this aiitiq\iflrlan fnahioi).' The further pi'oof that in curly 
^uys this foiTQ A'ligar vne actually useiT hy iJie Aasyriaiis is fur* 
liislicd 'by oue of the oldest Assyruui inscri])tloi>s knoM’n tn 
ns, that of Samsi'Adad II. (u. 1700 B. C.), who dcsigmitcu 
himself as the patcH of (il) A-iuav, ead the builder of iIk* 
teinjdo of (il) A>UKar;' and >re Imvu another Inscription ut a 
,Sainfii*Adad* (or Sain si) who is oithov identical witli the t»thrr or tlu> 
ftm of I)imc*l>npiii (c. 1800 U. U.) mentioned hyTiglathpilown* 1/ 
in u'hiuL the s^tinu spulliiig jV*uMr ouvuis. Tliu writing A*iiwir 
hy the aide of A-siir Is thus csUbllHlied for tlio oUlost as well ax for 
the latest period of Assyrian history, though wo are j>rr>bal>ly 
safe iu assiuniiig that after the 14Cli century the former gave 
way to the latter aod was only occasionally intivulnced liy acnlu^x 
or rulers fond of arclialc dcvicea iu the writing of proper naniox. 
(loming back for a moment to tlio tAHc p(UeH of A*usnr hy 
wliich Sainsi'AUad desigtiatos himself, It is tu be noted that 
white in the old Bahylouiau inscriptions the title jM'fc**, wlien 
designating a dependent ruVer, is followed by the name of a 
placo, Kirpni'la, Ur, Ijtrsa, as the case may be, wc find, ns Bjulaii 
has pointed out,* rulers designated as the p<iTciii of a god, or 
even of a festival or of lucii in genera). The religious usage U 
jireauinably older than the secular one, aud it Is possible there¬ 
fore that Samsi’Adad desiguatos himself as the^wtfest of the god 
A-nsar^nce lie expressly adds the doterminative for god, pru- 
risely as in the last ioecrip^oo he speaks of the hit (il) A-nsar, 
1. 0 . the temple of the gad A*u8ar. In view, however, of the 
1 ‘cccnt diacuvery at Kala't-nerkai of biioks containing an iii- 
seriptloii of a still older ruler Triamti, who on oue of tliese <Wxig- 
uates himeelf* jMWii (or iSiak) A-iisar(ki} and his father 

^ TV. R* 18, No. S, Rev. 11. Since the correct reading was pointed out 
as early as 1880 by Delitssch (Lots, Tiglathpiiwf, p, 74) it le surprising 
to and Sayes's queer aaosJation of the passage in bis Bibbert LtetUi'U 
(1887). p. 480. 

1 L R. 6, No. 1. 2-8 aod &>7. 

‘ Budge aod Slog, AnnaU gf the Singe of Assyria, I, p, 8. Written 
(UiUT-D£, whereas In tbe other loecriptioo the first element is written 
sa-cm-«f. 

' I. R. 15 (Ool. ViL) eS-$4, according to which this ^kundi-Adad (here 
written fiam-Si-JU) ruled 541 yean before Tiglathpileesr« o. 1770. 

* Sarly Babytanian Bistory. p. 56, note 4 . 

* BateilHTtffen <Ur Beuteeh. Orient-ffee.. No. 80. p. 28. 
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llu*Ati-ina‘ H8 jwttini A-sir(ki) — Aiiir l>eiQg a varUnt for 
A*«ur,* tlic sig)iiflcauce of which will be ccn^idei'cd further on 
—it would *Qom tliai in AMyriaii iuBcriptiooK at leuBt, the 
title prt*.-** u* n«od only in connoctdon with a place or district, 
’^inre, furtheniiore, hi another iiucrip^ou of Iri^aiu’-^nd proba¬ 
bly alKo in BOiiie of those JiihC foiiiicl at KnlaVHorka^—die name of 
the god ifl alwj written A-SIr, tlio ideiitity of A-ustr with ASiir aa 
deicjgiiatiorw both of the place and the gotlfindj* further eoiiHrma- 
eioii. I-oavi ag th 0 variant Aiir aside for the mom out and confiuing 
omwlvoe to tJic two tcmia A-iwar and A-iuv, the pi‘csuni 2 >rioii 
would bo in favor of regarding tlio former leiTi an the older from 
which in aonio way the latter was derived. From the age of the 
insoriptioiiB, however, in whicJitho two forma occur, no conclusion 
aa to relative priority can be ,dmwu, for it is prccuely in Ham- 
mnrabi’s days that we eucounter the fom Ai^ur as well as 
A-iiaar. In a letter of Hammurabi addressed to Sindddinam,' 
the nainc appears at Ail-ilur (/(;»)* w'litten in the usual faabion of 
later days; aud again, iu a letter addressed to Hammurabi, we 
find the uame of the country written As-Hu-ur (W).* These 
jtae&'igcs I'Oiuove .any doubt that may remain as to the jnstification 
of identifying A-uaar with A^ur, and wo are likewise justified 
in coucUidiitg that tlic proper name (f^) A-uaar-i-di-nam* uceur- 
ring twice in commercial douunivnts of the i‘«gn of SinounbalMt 
is oq 111 valent Co ^Uur-lddiu. 

J^ut while the evidence so far available does uot permit a 
deciaion aa to tlie priority of one form over tlie other, it Is of 

* do Uelitssch, I. o. note, who says that this reading, wbicU thei'sfore 
replaces the hitlisrto accepted Eal-lu, is psrfectty eleat. 

* Pint pointed out by Meissner, ^ssj^rioloptsche driidieu, t, p, 17. 

* L S. 6, Ko. 3,1.7 a-nu A-iir he-H-ftt, 1. e. * Co ASii his lord *. 

' Kiog. Letters and Jneeriptiow c^Bammurabi, No. 28, obv. 7 (Vol. 1, 
pi. 87), sod Nagel in FeiMpe eur Aeeifriologie, IV, p. 464. Of. Whickler, 
Keainaehr^ten u. dL A. T., p. 88 . 

* The si^ al4ur appear here to have been combined already into a 
single gronp as In the later Aesyrian InseriptioDs. 

* Cttne^om Texts A'om Babyienien eU-. VI, pi. )9 (Bu. 91, 

&-9, 816), 1. ?. Cf. Montgomery, Briefs avs der Zeft Bamnurabi, p. 16, 
and tislitsseb. FsitrdjTS evr Asej/r.. TV, p, 492. 

^ Oiinei/'bm Texts. VHT, p). 1 (Bu, 88 . 6.18, 8 ), i. £3, and pL 4 (fiu. 88 , 
8.18, 14 ), Rev. 88 . I owe Che reference to these Cwo paseages to the hind- 
ness of Dr. Ranke. See the IsCter’s Arsonmnamen in den [/rkunden 
der Barnmurabidynastie, 1 , p. 16 , note 8 . 




importAtice to note* tli&t tlio oldust oociutoucg of Aiwv is 
hi rcfurencQ to tbe dixtiict, mid t)iftt tlio god at this period ivimI 
down Co tbe dxyis of SaiushAdpul 11. uppr^in to here beeu doei^;- 
uated Hi A-ueav, tliougb^ os a matter of course, clio dearcli of 
matorUkI betwcou die period of ITammurab) and that of SainRi* 
Adad demands <’HHt!on iext wo build up «niv urgiitnenW on ttni 
alondor u fouudaClon. Onvnthig:, bowovor, tbuC tlda diRthictiun 
was mHiiitaiiiod for a iioricKt of loiigur <>r sborCur dui’atloii, it 
ilooR not yet follow that A-iiaav rcpi’caunts otigin.^Ily the doalg- 
uation of tlic deity of a place or diatri<>c. On tlio contmry, 
tbo ovideneo pointa to the original application of tbo term 
A-uaar like wise to a place. It ^ to be noted tliat when, an In 
tlio inaeription of SamsbAdatl 11., A-iiRav ia used to dcnignace 
tbo god, tlio dctci*miijauve for doily in added, wliei^eae if A-usar 
had oiSguially been used an tlio name or deslguatlon of a deity, 
wc ahonld liavo oxjicobed to dud the city A>Ubar to be written 
as tbe city of tbo god A'Usav, chat to say, wicb tlie determi¬ 
native forged I'otaiiiod. Sneb, howovoi'. Is not tbe case, neltbcr 
In the passage in Hamraiirabrx codo refeired to nor in the sylla¬ 
bary' oxplanatoiy of the siguR oqul valent to "Assyrian Mhlp.*’ 
Moreover, ic is siguifioant that in Hammurabi’s code, tbo god of 
A'Usar is not designated by naino at all, wlrilu Islitar under tbe 
old dosignatioa Bl’ is distinctly referred to, in oounocclon with 
Nlnovoh. Kanimitrabl speakK raoi’oly of the lamut/Ku flamiktitiiy 
i. e. the graeiou!i*/'una-'<ii» which he restores to the mty A-usar.' 


‘ See above, p. ^8. 

* See Jastrow. Religion Babyltmiem vnd Aafj/riens. p. 185, note 1. 

»Tbe paaeege In tlie InttoducCion to Hamrourabi^s code, obv. Col. EV, 
55-68, reads as foUoa*e: 

mu-fe-tr (if) I<zmns»K-lu 
u>na (of) ^'fTwr (hii mu-le-ib-Di 
na bi-2ii jar la i-na Ai-nu-a (hi) <*na 
£-mij-mij n-jif-bi-n ffl^e (iZ) litar 

‘who restored its gracious kinaeeu to the city of A-uaar, spreailing 
aplendpr, tLeking who In Nbieveh In the temple B-mlj-niS has caused 
the name of IStar to shine forth.” 

The phrase lae-e (if) AiBlnnanna or licar (of. JaaCrow, Jletiffion .gabp- 
(oAiene nnd Ag$i/rviu, p. 185, note 1) is not alCogetlier clear, but the 
most prbbable ezplanaCioo is still that of Schell's {Tesries £Zamiiea-,^jTKi- 
fupts# II, p. 81. note 6), to regard me-e as a eembideograpbic writing of 
the plural of lu«fnu "name” like TV. R, 60*C,obv. 8: ooinpaied witli lb. 
B obv. 88. 
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]i5 it not rcitfgimbU* to Kiip;(wis(' tliatif tbcrc ]iud existed tu tU« 
day* of Itamiumnln a god b 3 ' the uaiuo of A-iwar, tJw king 
would not have failed to muntlou such a doicy; ca{jocial]y In 
view of lu» pmo^cc of iiiti’odiiohig the epeoiKo naince of doUicn 
in i'j>uncctioii witli tJic pluccx in which they wci'e woivbippcd.' 
U is thuroforo plau^blo to ixtgard the liim<uHu uh Scliui) Knggo»L<<, 
an die rlosignatioii of t)ie patron deity of the city A*iisnr, and 
tUo fact that ao gen cm! a term la nued may be taken an an iniU- 
oalion tiiat a specific jiame fur tho deity of A>usar did not exist 
or was at all uvonta not employ( hI. As for this term 
while it is true tliat in the inai>riptioiiR of Aasynan kings and 
also ill tlio roligloua literature, fapiawt ordinarily designates 
one of the colossal bulls placed at the entrancuK to temples and 
to divUioiiB of the palaces as.tbc protecting jywmw or demon,* 
tbe addition of tbe suflix Xii in the Haoiuiiimbi passage ('Mta 
iafn4U9ii*') as well as the doaciiption of the city’s laniasMt as 
(‘‘gmcioiis” or ** piotccting”) allows tlxat t)ie chief pro¬ 
tecting {lower of the city is intended, and not a merely general 
protector. A {>ai«.‘Vge that forms an iiiterestiug parallel to the 
one under diiicnssioii ocems in an inscription of Kobnehadnetxar,* 
where in the lotime of an cninncmtiun of his thief utidcvUk- 
liigA, the king says: 

iiin' rriii-JfeditHif 

unu "hUumtii i*i tluunkUin nt^ 

‘*To Frnk its to E-anna its gracious I 

restored,” 

K-anna is tbo temple at f'riik saci’od to the chief goddess of 
the place, Kanu, and who, indeed, la referred t6 In t)ic prcccdiog 
lines where the king speaks of leatoiiug the ancieut intes of tlic 
goddess. Kei*o, likewise, some BpeciAe protecting deity of 
1'ritk ie meant by lau^Qtm and its synoDym —probably the 
male associate of Kan & who iu conBoqnciice of tlie promtDenuo 
acqnired by Kan&’s cult cams to occupy tbs secondary petition 
which in other instances belongs to tbe female eoDsoits of tbe 


> E. g. Eo-lil <or Bel) in conoectioo wlcK E-kur (cb«. Co]. I. 58-62), 
Harduk with E-sagila (ib, IJ. 7-12), Sin with E-ner-nu-gal in t7r (ib, II. 
14-21}, SaiTiaH with &bam in Slpper and Larsaiib, IT, 32-86), etc., etc. 
* See Jastrow, JUMgien Boifyloniena nnd AuyrUm, p. 281. 

•1. B, M,Oo!, 1.54. 55. 
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malo cleiti<». We have other ovkIojiw of the appliuatiou of 
to a <leily, eliowing that H, ns 'veil ns S^i', waa oucu uaofl 
for a profccctisij; po^xr in general' and not i*estrj«tcA, ns we liiitl 
ill inter timus, to images urct’tc^l ;it the oiitrsinccB to teaiplcs an^l 
jialaceti. A Bvllahary* ^o:«vrihcB Papsiikal'^itMolf n «leMg)iati<>ii 
of varioiig gtidR'^ia ^'if i. o. hfimiaft, and tin* aviuo 

i'loa « exi)rowo<l hi aiuh a pi'opor iiammui lAvianKi-l^psuknl,* uiy 
/tmiipom (he. piotcctluii) Ih PnpaiiknI. In iiivuiihithaiK’ Man Ink 
Ik atVIruMsinl aK UuiintMi uimI m’C hcivo tlie fiirlhor uvu1ei>vo ot 
syllal^ry* that AN*KAL in a <lc«igiinti(>ii of thegt>{l Jh'h j\j5ur- 
HaKiiTiftl* iloscribhig an image of Nlalh, which ho Urw ii»n<U‘ for 
the Niihh temple at Calah, <lctinca it uh a }anHi*»xt 
v^ihuiy mill it Ik ]iluuHii>le, therefore, that in tire llammunihi pa«* 
sivgc an linage of tlie chief deity of A-\iaar is intended, tlioiigh 
the possibility must be admitted tliat tlic expressioii Uiunmn-iith' 
may have acquired the gt-uwml seneo of “ixstoring the cult.*' 
Ill any case tlie hixiui8»u stands for the eliiof deity of A-usar 
and the weight of uvideuce is thus tlu'owti in favor of the view 
that A*usar was not originally applied to tlie doky of tlie ))laee, 
but to the town or city itself. In other woivIk, A*usar, tlie 
oldest name of the city and then extended to tlio dlstnot of 
wbidi A'usar was tliv oapitAl, fiitiiiglied tlie uaine for tlie god of 
the place, who when he is first designated as A*usar—as e, g, in 
the inscription Sanisi-Ailad, is,so hy virtue of l)oing the go<l of 
A-uaar, 

The name A*usar so far as its meaning cAU he doU^miiiietl is 
also more applicable to a placx than to a deity. Tlie first ele¬ 
ment siguifies ‘water,* and the third is a fi^cqucnt detorminnrive 
for * growing plants,* so tlmt tlicre is much to be said hi f&vor 


Gt, Code de HuwmuraOi (cd. Soheil), Rev. Col. XXIV. 58, Clis 
word is used io the general sense of piotectloD. faa la-fna-zi-ia alhUa 
ina Ivhwioi attabalHnW. 

»in. R, 07, No. 1, Rev. 81. 

* See Delitsch. ffanditfirtertiich SSU. 

* TV. R». », No. 1, Rev. 8^, 

*U. B. 54, No, 1, 8-. 

* Budge and King. Afxnali, 1, p. ilO (I. IV p&raUel to L R. 28, CoL II, 
188). The resdiog lonoMU and (hs laterpretotion here proposed re* 
move Che difficiiltiee felt by 2imiuera, BabyUmische Bxutftaitofn, p. 
18, vote 1. Tlie coirect expIaiiatioD of ^n*iieol in IV. R*. 60, Col. I. 11, 
has been furshhed by TalJqviat, BeMchtcdmufftserU ifaqUlj p. 185. 
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of l)oiitsch*B siipposUiun'tlm A-iisarmcans “ a well* watered 
diatrict," tUoagh tlio definite piuof is wantiug, and as Jong as 
tbc moaning of Se-U-ium, to wbich, according to a ajllabary, u^stfr 
ooiTcaiKinda,* liaa not been aseeiiaincd, tJio question uuiKt remain 
in uJK>yancc. 


II. 

If it be Adiiiltted that tbc ciho of A*nsar iu tlie name of a god 
Ik jnoi'cly an extoneion of the original name of h place, tlio 
question Ik :;iiggGKtcd wUutbcr tlie patron deity of A-iiear was 
ever known by a Kpctitic name at ;dl? In other wowis, that 
befoiv bocoming gcnomlly known a« liio god of A-uaaraiid tJiou 
as jV-Hsar, be waa designated by some nneb gcnml description 
merely as tlie UihiuMu of tlic city. Attontlon iias been directed 
to tbe foot tbai In llic earliest occumncc of AJ^ur, vis. in tbo 
days of Hammurabi, ibo terio is applied, with tbo doteiminative 
Ad ateaebed, to a country or district; but berv, ugaln, wo must 
bewnre of drawing a eoncln«o)i from this usage aa to tbo orig¬ 
inal upplioatlon of tlie term. It is evident that if in tlie days of 
Haininnmbi wo Jiavc two dlatiiipt doKlgnatioim like A*usar and 
Asur list'd side by lude, wu are alrcsidy fjir removed from tbo 
)H*rlt*tl when tbe older of tboi^e terms cainc into use, and the fact 
thjit A*n?inr, tbongli dcKignating a city, lias in llamiuiimbl’s 
iniicriptiona th« detoinninatiTc for district KattAcbed to It, abows 
that tbe extension of tlio teimto tlm district baa already taken 
place. Despite cortAio appearances to tlie contrary, it can bo 
shown, 1 think, tbat Alnr was originally applied to tbe god of 
tlic place and then extciidocl to the city and district, by virtue 
of tbe idcD^H cation of A-nsar with AHnr,—contiary, therefore, 
to tbe process of devolojiraent io tlio case of A-uaar, wbicb from 
being originally tlie name of a city, and aftewards extended 
with tbe growth of tlie city to tbe diairlct of which tlic city 
was Che centre, became also the designation* of the chief god 
worshipped in tbe place as the god o/A-usar. 

Tbo Donn foroiation hati2l, to wbiob uxuf belongs, is used to 
iudicato the possession of eomo quality.' Delitxseb, indeed. 


' Wo lag doi jParadUa, p. 2S3, 

* BrAnnow, No. 10,189. 

* 5ee the examples in Delitasch, &nsiu., $00, 6. 
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iiiulinos (o }ilftciiig .\«ur in t)iu clusft was foi'iii(*rIy of 

the opiuion that A/f/'r dc^gnatud the god ns t^ie ‘holy’ uno or 
the one who brings s?ilvatiou.” Jeiiaca/ bowoTcr, has shown 
that the iiiiderlyinj; sfem (tlden liaa tlio force of ‘nveraeoiiig/ 
‘guarding* and the like, and DelitRsch' adopted iIuk view. 
*\i5nr would thci^cforv he t)io god who acta aa a ‘protector’ 
nr an ‘ ov'urseur.' jvnd whctiier w(* hrsiuiic that this function was 
supposed to he <*xei‘eiscxl by him over goda, or wliat appears 
more Uk<0f, over men, It will lie admitted tliat the epithet 
is aii :kp)»ropriatr one for the chief god of a place who iKioatnc 
also tim head of an entli'C pantlivon. 'J'lila interpretation 
would make not a 8p04*ih<* name, hut rather an atlrihuu* 
(Icacriptive ef a god’s function^ and it can liarilly be ac<>idcnral 
that ainr as the ‘ pi*otector* or ‘ ovei'seer’ is practleally aynoijy- 
niona with the doBigiiatlon himunait given him .in the passage in 
riammmabi’s ewlc and which term, as wo have soon, had 
already ac(jiiii'C<l in Ilammurabi’s ditys the general force of a 
“ protcetiug” ))ower.* Tlie doubt, therefore, is justified whether 
tiie god ef .l*)<Arr, wlio advanc*es In time to tlio position of the 
rhief god of the Assyrian pantheon, was ever known by a spociiic 
name at all. In other words, it would appear Chat l>otb in 
earliest days and in later times, he was dosignaCed 11 ) 01*617 as the 
protecting {>OM’er of A-nsar, Hiat of thu <tity, and then of thC' 
distncC'^B its Ifimuemi or its iJxr. 

As atrengthoniug tbe view hei*c proposed th^t Asur arose as 
au epithet of the chief god of A^nsar, It may be pointed out 
that tlio name is ncr.y frequently wiuteu witliout the usual 
determinative placed bcfoi'O Che deity, and while this practice ia 
not uncommon in iiabyIonian luacviptions of the early period,* it 

' So in the ^roamor, § 66,17. tliough ia the DicUowry (.^angteOrrer- 
httoft IIS') ho writes tbo word uihir with no indication that the last 
syllable is long 

* iUa^. SsnJwdr^rbuch, p. 146^. 

* KeUixitchHfil Bibtioth^ VI, 1. p. 4()Ml0i ct. ZSromem, getiin- 
seAnytmu. d. A. T., p. 421. 

* Accordu^ to tbs pessary of the 4Ch ed. of bis Assyr, ZAMtUckt, p. 

1S9, though he also rstai&a the other meaning of “bringing ealvation.” 
See also dsr Heutseh. OrUnt-O**-, No. 20, p. 97. where lie 

desigoatee AJur aa “ heObrinffenden " cd$r * Aagtpen.' 

* Sec above, p. SSt. 

* See Uciasaer^e Aitbcl/plonucAei Privatrtcht, p. 92. where ezamplsa 
are given and to which many more could be added. 
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U tbc TArc exception tii the histviicdl aud legal literature of 
Assyria. 

Leaving aside for the present the de^igDatioii A'sir vrLioL 
occars in tlie inscnptioii of Iriiinm* os the cijuivaleitt of 
A*s*iir and is wntten without the detenninative for deity, 've 
find the form A-^nr without the deteimlnative in the inscrip¬ 
tions of 'Jhiknlti-Niiiih V (c. 1275) aud of Aiur-reS-ifii (c. 1150 
1$. C. ))’ hotU in the name of the latter kingai\d of his aucea- 
tors and Mheo oceuixing Independently, Passing to dte })eiiod 
between the 12th and 7th oeutimea, for which we have mate pal 
in abundance, we oatniot help hoiog Impressed hy the fact that 
AMiT ie used in quite a different way from the uames of otbei’ 
gods, like Lltar, .SamaiS, Adad, Sin, Neho, which as specif e 
names of gods are invariably written with the detormina’^ve for 
deity, whereas Asur appeal’s so very often without the deter¬ 
minative that this wriung can hardly he regarded aa accidental, 
CBpcdally when we fnd this method of writing to be the rule In 
certain texts aa, e. g., in the inscriptions of Asarua^irpal.* In the 


' 1 , RawlineOD 5. Ko. /^ee p, et seq. 

* III, SawlinaoB 4, Ko. I, obv. 8 and rev. & 

* □!. RawlioBon 8. No. 5, lioee 1, 5, 8, 

* Already noticed by Lofiz (Inse^t■<f£<n Ti^thpUtser't /. p. 70). To 

aseniae, as Lou propoeea. tbat Che combination of oland lur into a single 
group carried with it tlie abeorption of the determioative for deity, is 
entitely unwitfranCed. Such an absoiptios ie not only contrary co all 
usage of cuneiform aoript, but is set aside by the occurrence of Che com¬ 
bined group with tbe addition of the decerminatire frequently in tbe 
inecripCions of Sennacherib (e. g., I. Rawllnaon, 87, Col. t, 10.88, OS: 11, 
78, etc., etc.), of Esarhaddon Rawlinaoa, 49, Col. I, 47, IQ, 10. 80, 
etc., etc.), and also in proper naoiea, e. g. A6ur*ubalht, which appears 
with the detensioative in the inscriphon of Adadnirari I. ([V*. Rawlin- 
soQ, 89, obv. 28), without iCinaa iascription of Fiidllo (Lenortoant. C?ioiai 
<le ir»f«a Cvni^onmt, p. 109. Ko. 73), and m the ^mchronoue Hisioty 
(Q. Rawlittson, M, obv. 8 and 10), and again as (il) A4ur*Qballif in an 
inscription of MardubnadinabO, the chief scribe of Aiu>nballit, pub* 
Uehed by Scbeil {Becufil d$ Travevx, 212, p. 40), and republished 
by Budge aud Zing, Annals of tho Kings qf Assyria, Appendix I (p. 891, 
Bev. line 14). Besides we also find occasionally —evidently the 
first element of employed as an abbreviaCion—for the god <e. gl 

Budge and Zing, tb., I. p. 168, Ko. 2, with a variant rv^; also p. 160, 
No, 71), as well as for tbe country (a. g. Budge end Sing, tb., 1, pp. 184, 
J65,166, Kos. 1. 8, 8, 4—iDSOriptlOue of Adadnirari Q. (c. 911-890) and 


vot. Bcrv. 
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inscription of TiglatUpileaer I. ihv writing—genor&lly A*5ii>— 
witlx the doWnmDStive It tbe mlo, thongli it ftppem & number 
of timoR without it,' but io tbo inKcrip^oDS of SamsbAtla^ 11* 

(c. 1080 B. AclA<lojoui 111* (811-785 B. 0), Ssrgoa* {721- 
705 lb (5.) un<i KsavhaiiAoD* tUc writing withont tlic determina¬ 
tive ap]>wira to be vojy cojninoo, aud ihia ia all the nxoi'o oo^ce- 
aide, be<Auae such u writing of the name is found in Che saoxo 

Ai^umaeirpal—and also as an ulemeut ia proper nanxet (t6., p. 1S8, No. 3. 
ajid p. IdO, No. 71, line S); atao in tb« ioscrlption of AdadniroH HI. 
(L Rawlioson, W, Noa. 8 and 4). Tb« form r- for AAir—always with¬ 
out eUa Oetermiufltive for deity—ia found for tba flrsrt trae in an loscrip- 
Moo of ^lathpileaer 1. (IH. BawJinaon, 4, No. U, liaea 5, 9,7), where It 
k usad for tile difthet This form ai without the deUrminative also 
cnnatltatea a fata) objevUoa to LoU's euppoeiUon. _ 

' I. Bawhnsoo. 9. C?ol. I, ,19: II, 6$: YJl. 08; Vm, 9. wish the 
vanaot (fl) A4iir; alao I. Bawlioara, 0, No. V (three ticoee). In the 
iuaoription of llKlatbpileser's aucceesor. Aiurbelkala. the name of the 
kingappean aa A^r*behka!a without the determinatiTe (1 Ttawliosoo. 
0, No- VI, lloi 1), while that of his icrandfatheria written (C) A iop-refi-ifti 
8 ). 

• in. KawlinsoD, 8, No. 9, 11dm J , 2. $. 

* I. BewUneoa, 86. No. 8. Uqm 8,14,14,19,97. whereu Uoee % and 19 
we also find ^. 

*Lyoa, KeQs^riftUxU Sargern'i, No. 1, Hoes 8 (diatrict) 19 (dtyh 
80 (diatrict) No. 4,.48 (god). The name of the god In No. 1. aa well ea,I. 
Bawlioaoa, 89, la uaually written (iOA-9ur. In Lyon, E«iU. Jargon’s, 
No. 9. we find (i()A'Sur(fei) for the diatrict, (iljAftur for god ilinee 
8, 90. 94), but also without the determinative (h 15), and ricoilarlj 
Afturi^ for the diatrict (linee 90,95.96). In No. 8 tlie god eppeara again 
either aa A4ur (1.1) or (il}A-4ur (linM 4 axid 69) of the country AJiur(M) (1. 
69). Similar vailariona are fonnd in the other inacriptlona of tbla king, 
but in general the name of the god ia written (4i)A4kir end tbe diatrict 
A9ur with or withont the determlaative, aa is conaiatently dooe, e. g. In 
tbe Kimroud inecriptionCLayard, /neev^riona, etc., pi. 88-84). loSargon's 
ioacriptiona we encounter alao for the firet time the ideographic writing 
for the city (e. g. Lyon, No. l, 5), by the ride of (al)A4ur (L 19): 
also 1. B- 86. 6, and other paaaagea cited In Belibsach'a Wo Lag da» Axra- 
dies, p. 964. 

»1. R. 48, Noa. 9, 8. 4, 7, 8 (in proper names), 1. B. 46, CoL IV, 26; VI, 
41 (god) and L B. 46. Col. 1. 9,8; H, 2; UI. 1.39. etc. (district). In fact 
lo tba name of the district, the wtiliog wiUiout tiie determinative is the 
only form used in Eearliaddoa'e inscriptions, either or ^ (the lat* 
lar, e. g. L A. 48, Nee. 2. 8,4, 6.6. 7), whereas for the god wa have also 
two forms with the determinative (e, g. 1. R. 46. Col. I, 47, 

etc.), or (e. g. 1. B. 48. No. 9; 49. Col. 11. T9, etc.). 
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pannages wUoi'O other gods nrc niontioocd. aad all vlth the doCcr- 
uiijiRtivo. What adds to the significance of thia circumstauco 
is that Asur ie the ouly god In these lilstoriuHl inscriptions whoso 
immo is thus written without the detcrmiimtlvc. Similarly» ui 
proper names containing the clcnictit.liio*, the doternurmlive imoo 
frequently <nnitte<l to he i^eganlud os n tnerc qnostioii of capiicc. 
Time, of four luothocTs of writing the element .ts^^riu the mime 
of Ksiirha<ldon, two are witliont the doterniiiintivo.' Among 
other pi‘0])oi' names ccnibthiing tlio elcnicut Ai^ur, AAur<ni>a]IiC»* 
Asurheibilji, * Afi n r-riN'isif' Ainr-daei, ^ D ni*-Aiinr, * Mutarris* 
A»nr/ TIhA-snr-ri,* etc., etc., ai*e wiittcn witlioiit the detciini* 
native, Nrhercas wc do not hud this to be tlie cstse with the names 
of other deities, entering as elements In tlio formation of proper 
names, and when we come to legal docnmeiite, wc find the writing 
without the dvtcrmlnauvo to be the rnle and with the dutermi- 
□ative the exception.* Again, the temple of Astir is wiiueu as 
i/if AXu^ iu a long Hat of Assyrian temples,’* whereoe In the ease 
of aU the other tcm)>lcs, wo find luvariahly tlic detsi’niinativo 
before the names of the gods to whom the temples were dedi* 
oated." In this name list, moreover, wc find tlie word aSttr used 
in connection with otltorgods,'* and whatever the force of the term 
may bo, it eeitaluly is not to bo interpreted here as the Bpoclfic 
uame of a particular deity, but as an epithet that conid be 
appUofl to othen. 


' (e. g. 1. RawImsoQ, 41^ Koe. 3, 4, 7, 6} and (e. g. I, R. 46, 

Nos. 6 . 6 . 6). 

* Lenorenaot, UhoU da fexta On'niifornx^i, p. 169 , No. 73,1 , 8. For 
examples of (his name witli deCei*raij)ativee see above, p. 391. 

* I. SawlinsoD, 6, No. 6. 

* m. Rawlinaon, 9, No. 6 (hue 1); Nos. 7 and 6. See tlis reacorations in 
Budge and Xing, Xunoid, I, pp. 98 and 96. 

* HI. Bawlinson, 8, No. 9 ^ No* (lines 8 and 6). 

* L Rawiieson. 39. Col. II, 86. 

’ t Rawlinson, 80, Col. D, 17. 

* I. Rawlinson, 46, Col. II, 98. • 

' See the Index Co Johns’ AxgyrUiii i>eeds and Daeitmeoit under Aihtr. 
m. Rawlinson, 96, obv. 6*. 

E. ft. Sin sad SamaS {id.. 38, b), Bibitti (19, d). Abu (94. b). 

Ib., Uf., applied to Bel: 34« tolitar. 
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W c M c now prepared to take up the rjuoation as W Ibo sig- 
iiifioance of tbe variant A-Sir, wlucli it viW ho recalled appcarn 
du*cy tiineK in an inacrij>tioii of Iri^nm.* It ran bardly bo 
rugaisled tii> aeoKlental tliat the very ajinic epithet w applied to 
.MAi'<luk—the bead of tlic Babylonian paotheon after tbo tmloii 
of tiio JiabyloiiLui statOB iindor irainniimbi. In a list giving 
titlea of litftrduk* In* is a«ldrr 8 sed m u^ir iJtini, tbo ‘gnardiaii * or 
‘overseer’ of tbe gods and in a prayer addressed to Maidnk* 
1)0 is doseribed as 

mighty 0)10 of tiro Anininalci 
overscor of tbe Igigi. 

Similarly, Nabopolasaar* calls Mardak 

zu-a-nuik ^Ll-niUb-na-ki 
and again AKurbanapal* addreases Maidnk as 
n-HJr ^Anajifuik%Y 


’ I, B. e, No. S. Repablished by Winckler. ZeiU.f. Attyr.. H, p. 8J4 
{Tafel m. No. 10), and more weently by Budge and King, AnnaU of the 
Kin^e of AatyHo. I, p-1. See Meiener’s notee on the text {AuynolO’ 
ffieofte Stadien, 1. p. 1 ?). to whom, as already remarked, the correct 
reading AJir ie dna Twice in this inscription (i). 8 and t) ic would 
refer to the distriet according to the loterpretation above proposed (p. 
288) and ooce (1, 1) to the god. In the newly found bricks of IriSuni (Jf«* 
Uihtnfftn der jyetiteeh. Orieni-Qet., No. 30, p. 88 note) tbe writing also 
occurs for tbe district A4ir (hf) in tbe title of Iluduma. the father of 
Iridum. whereas Che latter ie designated as s^Ufi A*usar(kj). 

* K. 9)07. obv, 8. (See King's Creatim TabkU, Vol. II. PI. 6i. obv. 
I. 14. and DeJitsech, Aesyr, WdrCertwch. p. 904.) 

1 King. Babylonian Magic, No. IS (wIV* Bawlioson 5?}, obr. 83, 

' HUpreebC. Old BoOglonian InscnpUone 1, 1. PI. 89. Col. I. 8>4 
i Craig. Asairriaa and Babylcnian Beliffioua Zbarfa 1. PI. 10. obv. 8. 

* Be Martin, Textee BtHgieux AiCyriena ei Babylonims I. p. 40. also 
cootpletes the end of the line. In. connection with tbis epithet ajfnc 
given to Marduk, one Is Involuntarily reminded of aaaruor oaoH. which, 
according to the gloss to EL Pawlinsoa 88.08c, is tbe reading of tbs sign 
AKg (Auyr. ZeaestUcke, ith ed., No. SQ) that designates tbe god Uarduk 
(cf. dxe passages (looted by BrQnnow No. 924). 'Ais naine AobA appears 
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'a« the first of Cl;e fifC^ onoiee bestowed upon Mardub by th« gods after 
his congoest of TiMnat (Suig's CresKon T<M<ts vn, 1; of. Tol. I, p. 
159), aad acoordiog to tiie commeatary S. 11 I- S. V80, ObT. 1 (publULe<I 
by King ib. 11. pL 61) is the e^^uivaJeot of ''bsscower,*' wbidi 
Moorde with tlie words “beRtowerof plaoCmg,” which 

follows upoo the name asari at the begimiing of tire seveatb tablet. 
Thin explanation, o£ course, dls]>oses of any dii’ect relationship between 
aiint aud a«u*u, but tits aasonaDce suggests that aiif'tt was ehoeen 
)>e<;auae it fterred ta a remi&der of ae<mr and the play upon the latter 
nerved as an omen of the fuoctiooe of ' leadership * oealgned to Uarduk. 
A trace of such an artificial aseocloi^OD between aeons and oiKru on the 
part of the BabyloniaJi priestH is to be aeon in the meaning Aa(^ri74lr/t 
‘’leader,” which in a syllabary 309: BrOonow, No. 930), is given to 
the sign 9Uio and from tha god, (he sign is also applied to human beings, 
and wlUi the determinatlTo for man before it is the equivalent of ffiirn 
“strong” (Q. Bawlinson 93, 80g.). Besides .dnirj, Uarduk Is also 
called Atarit-aUm, and the comroentarj to the seventh tablet of the 
creation story (King i6, II. p. 51, obv. 14), in famlsiiisg babfu 'lion* 
ured ” as tire equivalent of aOm is again iq agreemaot with line three of 
the to^ of Che seventh creathm tablet A furUier compound of asarf, 
registered as the third name bestowed upoo Uardiih, is Asan^im- 
nuunn, wlieie the third element adds tbs force of ‘great,* ‘ mighty.’ or 
as the fifcli line of Che seventh tablet adds after AfOrUalim- 
TiunruT. This jnetltod of adding certain elenieota to AMtri helps to 
explaiu the vei^ common Ideogi^phic designation of Uarduk iis Silig- 
geU-Sar (MB BrOuDow, Na 935), and wlilcU liaw occeaiousd such 
various attempts at a satisfactory explanation. It is siiAcieut here to 
I’efer Co tlic views of Delitsech. Aasyr. lAiut&ek*. 8d cd., p. 90, note 6; 
Jauseu, Zeils. fllr KeflMkr^/orfchung I. 809; Zimmem. Sicsspsofmen, 
p. 49: aud A>Uinsc)ir^(eA u. d. A. T., p. 873, No. 11. and of Lehmann, 
,^mal>iruwuitfn II, p. 48. uote 8, and u> add that the fiabylooUn priests 
apparently intended to convey by means of this designation tba Idea of 
universal and sCroog leadership (see Jastrow, Ji^igicn Babyloniens 
»Hd Auprtsns, p. U8 )->sq that this compound likewise racaUs tlis force 
inherent in If tbsee considerations commend themselves, it Is 

plausible to assume Chat Che Assyrian priests io transferring oKru to 
their favorite d^^, whom Chey looked upon ss tb^r chief overseer and 
leader, r^ardad themselvee justified In doing so by the assonance 
between A-usar Asari, which was even mors striking than A*usar 
and ojiru. At all events, it is Imrd to resist the oonolosion that the 
esdstenes of aform oearf as a uame for Uarduk did not play apart, ftiet, 
in leadbig to tbs choice of oifru as an appropriate epithet for Karduk, 
and, secondly, as a factor in suggestingtbs transfer of this epithet to the 
{amoMU of A-u ea r, An inscription of fiamakSumukio, who was ap* 
pointed by bis brother Aiurbanapsl to role over Babylonia and who 
msintalnsd himself from 68B to 548 B. C., bears testimony to tho con¬ 
tinued UM of Asari (or Asvu) ss a designation of Uarduk up Co a late 
period. Speaking of his march to Babylon to take control of tbs conn* 
Cry. fiamakkomukin says (V. Bawlinson 6^ No. 9,1.161: 


M, Juitroio, Jr. 0 ^- 

To be snro, the ^tle is not luolted to Mardiik, fov wo tiud Nobo 
likewise (lesiguftted ae 

n^i~ir n .inMmiJci' 


nJhi Jeirib (kt) ana ^nl>at baJAfu 

ittia fjudiS Ift-’tm i!nr iitini (iQ A-M-ri 

Iroui AesjriA to the ifOAt of life, 

joTfully proceeded with mo the kmg of gods, i^sari. 

The “seat ol life" ie tlie city of Babylon, whloli ia freqoeotly written 
iileognipIiioeJly T^ABboldtu sod JYr ss subtil and tho roforence is to' 
the carrying back to Babylon of the image of filarduk, which as an 
loscriptioa of AiSuibauapsl loforma us ^Lehmau, /janui&uiri?J»n, M. 
xlx, &7*44) had beeu taken to Aeeyria in tbe days of a fomer king, 
^lubanapal confirms (^uia£iu 2 niikin’B atatemeot, and also refen to tlie 
fact that in his days Marduk retoraed amidst rejoioiog to Babylon. 
The Inecription of Sfunaii$amukia referred to (V. Hawboeon bS, No. S) 
preserved in a “double*' form, an ideographic or ''Bumeriau" 
column with a “ Semitio*’ traaelation iu a parallel column, though it is 
evident that io tide case the “S\uuerian" is a translation of tbe 
“ SemiCio ” text. In the ideogiaphic column, A^a-ri aiipeare as the 
sign snip, but lathe very next line, ifi, we find tlie chief g^ of Babylon 
once more introduced as Slllg‘gal*iai, tbe more common form to which 
In the "Semitic’* column Amar*ud, i. o. Harduk, corresponds. The 
tfith to iBcb lines read: ' 

Btirm robd ^irada (if) Xardulc 
ina S-noffila iM Sami u fryOi 
ir^baUu ellifi tabiS Id-imi 

The great lord, the mighty Uarduk 
in Eaagila. Che palace of heaven and earth 
graciouely took bis lofty eeet. 

Id thus using two names for tbe bead of the Babylonian panCbenu, 
A'«a*ri and Uarduk. the royal eciihe must have been conscious of tbe 
aesonanoe between Asaii and Aiur and Introduced the name Asari with 
tbe evident intent of suggesting that Uarduk, as Asari, also belonged iu a 
measure to Aseyria, or wbat amounted to the same thing, that Assyria 
was part of Marduk'e domain to the extent, at least, of being l&clnded in 
the scope of the god's mercy and forethought. At all events, ss the only 
lustence In an inscription of the phonetical writing A<a*ri to 

designate Uarduk, tbe use in connection with Uarduk’s departure from 
Assy^ does not rest upon chance or caprice, but was clearly intended to 
serve so m e specific purpose. 

' In an Assyrian inscription dating from the days of TiglathpUeser 
HI (c. 78? B. C.}. See Sched, Aeeuetl de Troixtux X71,177, Jine 4; and 
also in an inscription of Bearhaddon, published by Ueissner, BeUrUge. 
rttr Asfjfr. HI, SSS and 9CT, obv. 8. 
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but It ift probable that in thia caae, the epithet Iiae bceu traus* 
ferred from Marcluk to cLe second of the great gods of Babj* 
loaia, and a fnrtber step In this process is rej)resentod by desig¬ 
nating 2Tebo simply as 
a Air 

K-sngila being iha came of Marduk’e temple in Babylon, it is of 
eonrse ]\Sarduk who is the i^oal aiir of the pUoc. Wo also find 
in one instanco a god Ma-dSp-nu deelgn&ted* aa 

wliicL is not to be rendered aa Weiasbauli pi*o])oaee an the 
^‘gnadigsto dor Auannaki,’'* but again aa tUo chief” or 
overseer.” The epithet ie also extended to the ublef goddess 
Tatar, who is spoken of as* 

O'iUrtit 

auperviung and clodding, 

but even this doee not mitigate against the cendnsion th^Ll it is 
pritoarily Marduk to whom tlie epithet ns tlic chief" god 
belongs and that from Jiim it is occasioDnlly given to other 
chief” gods. Tho god Asm* oouupies tho same positi(»n in 
the north that Mardak doee in the south, and he doee so by 
virtue of the ceatial iinjroiiance acqoh’sd by tbc dty A-usar, 
exactly as 3£ardnk obtains his prei^minent position at tho head 
of tho Babylonian pantheon because tho city of Babylon, of 
which he was the patrou, became the capital of the country. It 
wonld be peculiarly appropriate, thsi’efore, for the l<uiia6«H 


> King. Babif/oniaa Uogie, No. obr. 8: <b.. No. 6. obv. 48, tUe correct 
reading is presumabl; a*Kai: (‘'place"), and not as King proposes. 
Oa the other head, Kiog may be correct In propodng the I'eadiog ct^ra 
No. 97. d, and in that caac, the epithet would also belong to Nergal. 

* Welssbach, ^abytoaiicAs JUVeceUen, PL 14 (Bev.) GO. Madanu. tbs 
husband of Ban, Is evidently Identical with the god usually rvad Kin* 
girsu. Idsographically represented {l> 49) as "the great judge,” the 
meaning of Kadanu (from the well known stem dfui< "judge") is also 
perfectly clear. Ntn-girsn is a solar d^ty, and Samsj, the sno-god jmt 
easeUence. is commonly known es the "judge of heaven and earth.” 

* Babjilonitcke JiftscW^eni p. 89. 

* Craig, A$0iifion asui Sabplonian lUligicu* TexU II, pi. 18,1. 98. 

* Cf. Il*tar4u mQS-«al*tuta iI7. B*. 7, Col. I, 18). 
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daiuii'f/M, tho “ gracious j>roteeti»g )iowor” to be (losiguated 
na ibo aiul th« oecurieneo of t)»ia term Id nii iiiacriptiou 

of so oariy a dato Aa tbat of IriKoni roci’cly provoa, coiifii'niatory 
of otbor Gvidcuco no^t' ariulablo, that the ago of tba politicai 
inipoitunco of A-uaar, and of tbo district of wkicJi it wu tliu 
eoutro, Lfi £arhig)ior tliaii only n short time ago supposed; hi 
otlior u'owls, tliat tlio bcginnhig of an Awyrian empire belongs 
to tho third inilloniTnn before tins era, 'With the fondness that 
llabylonitviiK and Assyrians in eoinmou anih Hob rows and Arabs 
li.*ul for plap upon names, the assoiuaucc bctwwn .i-^M^rand 
ifi/r was no doubt an im])ortaut factor in the olioiec of this epi* 
tbot for tlie htinfia*!/ of the place, and the fact tliat aStr as tlie 
ovoraoer” cooTcfwlabont the same idea as itimiiMu, by vbich 
tho god bad hitlieito been designated, was probably a aecond fac¬ 
tor ; but over and above this, the term M’as selected because the 
god of A'Uaar corres]ionded to Harduk, the aSir of the south, 
even though we cannot as yet by ioserip^ous trace the applica¬ 
tion of tbc term to Mardnk as far back as the occurrence of 
/liir in Assyrian iosorlptioue. As to tbc modiScation of ti-gir 
to a-Sur, whidi too'k place at acme time between tbc period of 
IriAiim and Adad^ini^i I- (c. 1845 B. C.), one may perhaps 
account for It by the desire, equally natural, to differentiate tlie 
U'Sir of tlie north fmci tlic aJlr of tbo south, and the term 
once iuti’oduced superseded the other. The ebange itself from 
fn ^ il to /a* If I is a comparatively slight one and the Arabic presents 
nmny examples of the intorchange between the two, gh, o. g. 

S. S',0 > 

and and etc.’ lu Assyrian we may 

compare fakttii, feminine, from foAd {^**1) by tlie side of 
Su^iUt femiDiuG, from SoAd Beyond assonance, 

there is, of course, no conneotion between A-r/eur and ftSity and 
perhaps the desire for greater assonance may have been a factor 
also in leading to the use of oiTur for (tiir. The force of both 


foruy is the same, or practically the same, aud whatever other 


' See tbe examples in WrigbC*Dd Goeje's Arabic Oranmar, 2, p. 184, 
and Aem. a {p. 186). Cf. Barth, Mmina^bAdun^ <n den 3emiticchm 
Sprachm, p. 18, ^ 6, a note. 3irailarl7 the forms fa‘il and /a’di are 
sTnooTmous and the former leplaosa to a large extent the latter. Cf. 
Bartb. <b.. p. 48c and p. 46. 

* Cf. Belitsob, Atsyr. § 6S, arr. 7 aud 9. 
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motiTes coutributed to tko ini^rcliaiig:e, iC is both 
and aigoiScaiit to note that while the foriuei* In tcme supovfieded 
the letter, tiHr did not ontircly dlaappcar is tlie dc»gn&tlon of 
tbo chief god of la the ao>called Cappadocian tab* 

lew' wlucL date, prq 8 umttbl 7 , from c. 1100 B. C., wo meet 
A-Sir fi-oqucntlf as an oleincut iu proper name*, and smoo in a 
mimber of caeea it foims a Tariaiit to A*iHur, thci^c can he no 
doubt of tile identity of the two foruie, and that they both dodg- 
natc the head of the Aaeyiian i>antbcon. Tims, w*e have A*$ir* 
nia-Iik (So. 10, C) by the side of A-dir-ma-lik’ (Ko. 3, 4; 6, 5, 
otc.), A'flir-mbi (Ko. $, 3), and in the samu to:rt the «ame per* 
aonage ap))oara m A*Nnr*rabi (1.12). Other namca cenupouuded 
u’ith A*^r occurring In these tablets aro A*eir*ta>a*a*ar (Ko. 1, 
3), A-miir-A^Sir (No, 4, 15), En*oara-A-Sir (No. f, 21), Ma-nn* 
nra*ba'lim*A*sii' (No, 1C, 4), and probably alao-^ccordiug to 
DeliUicb*—A*iSiNe-iiui*ki (No. 9, 4). Delltzacb* very properly 
ox)>rasBes astonishment at tba somewhat remarkable form, bnt 
in view of what has just been pointed ont, the mystery is cleai’cd 
up and those examples show that the form A*Mr in LiHara’s 
inscriptionH is not an u.'cc^ptioual one. In thus eounectiag A^sur 
tiu’ongb the ino<Uation of A*iUr with tlio god in the Babylonian 
]>aiitlicoM of whom ho forms in a 10003111*6 the northern counter* 
|mrt, *^0 Lave removed from the name that element of unique* 
iiosa wlticii lias hitherto been a ptisrio to ecbolsrs. The Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian pantheons being in other respects identical, 
the gods appearing in Assyrian iosoriptioos being the same as 
those cncoentered In the south, and eveu the chief goddess of 
Assyria, liitar, bearing a name that belonged to a Babyloniao 
deity worshipped in one of the old centers of tlio sooth, it woald 
cercaiuty be scraog:e to find the naioe given to the chief god of 
the Assyrian panthson to bo so entirely original. Tbc explana¬ 
tion here suggested furnishes the liuk that we have a right to 
look for between tbc noith and the soutli, in view of the depend* 

‘ See Qolenisdieg, Virtf^i-qaairt Tabkttts Oappadodsnnes (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1801), from whose edition these examples are taken. Tbe proper 
names in these Cappadocian tablets bear in general, accordiog to Dr. 
Baoke. (phTate eomrauDicatioa) cm ‘ archaic * character. 

* Not tbe escoe peiaonsge, however, as a4ir*ma'Uk. 

* Zvr £nts^$ning vad SrklArung der Kappadohischen SeQachriftta- 
/eh((l^ptig. 1B08], p. SSd. 

<Ib., p. 807. 
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tncQ of the formei* upon the Uttor for lu ciikHi*o, lt« cult, its 
belief a and its theologj, os well as for its tboological uomcuola- 
ture. At tbe same time the Litov differentiation isspreseotc^l hy 
u-ihir iu place of a-^r wonld hATc been regarded sufficient as a 
ditftiugnlsluDg designation from Mai^diik and otlier deities of tbo 
so 11 lb on whom tbe epltliet iffir had been confenvd, aiid whk 
proMuntably itilrodncc<l witli this purpose Iu view uoc long after 
ii-Jfir, originally nu*roly u doamptlrc opitliot, came to be tbe 
designation for tlie cliicf god of A*uiur asid tbuH usanmed, as its 
origin waa forgotten, the cdiaraotor of a real name. A tmee, 
liowever, of the purely descriptive nature of tlio dcaignatloii 
may be aceu in tl)S fj’equcut writing of tbe name without the 
detenniuatiTe for deity and wUlcli attentioo was above 
dii’eoted.' In tbis way the conRciousness that AKur^Asir whs 
uot a specific desigoatiou of the deity, but represented an attrl- 
Inito that indicated his position iu tlio pantheon, was preserved, 
and the bund at tbe same timo maintained which eonnecced the 
“overseer” and “gnai*diau” with the still earlier designation 
of lanKunn (or “protector”) of the city and of the district 
A-iJsar. While, tlieieforc, the invariable addition in Assyrisn 
iusoriptlons of the delcnninatlvo for deity befora iSamas, Kebo, 
l^tar, Kergal and all the other gods invoked-or introdueed as 
olsmeuts in the formation of proper names, gave to Chose desig* 
nations in tbe full souse of the wal’d tlio eharacter of 
names, tlic frequeut and at cci*taiii periods coosistout omission 
of tlic determinative befoi’c Ah nr sciwed to loniiad the “in id* 
ated” at lease that A'l^ur was not a I’ca) name but merely a 
description of die god as tlie general “ overseer”* or “protoc 
tor,” precisely as the older designation laiiKi»sif retaiued this 
purely descriptive eharactov. Ai^ur corresponds, therefore, more 
to flucb designations as the Omuipotent,” tho “All Wise,” tbe 
“Supreme one,” wbicli we might use in place of tbe more 
specific designation of tbe Deity as “ God ” or “ Jehovah.” 

This impereonal aspect, thus embodied in the deaignatioo 
A'sur, accords with tbe peculiar position that tbe god occupies 
in the Assyrian pantheou. Despite his promineuce in the his¬ 
torical* in scifptions, tilt jwso^tai side of Aiur, so to speak, ia 
uot brought forward in the same way as Is that of other deities. 


‘ See above, p. S91 et teq. 
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Tlje kings do not refer to statues of the god, and temples of 
A»ur do not appear to have beeu as nemcrons as those of Tatar, 
Sin, ^aman and Nobo. TigUthpilcsev I., although fulsome in 
his praise of Asur^ does not deposit the most important docu¬ 
ment of his roign in Ainr's temple, but in one dedioated to Ann 
and Adad/ Adaduirarl in, (811-788 B. C.) erects numerous 
^tatiie.s to l^obo aud addresses bim in suck terms as almost to 
convoy the impression that ho acknowledged tho snpromacy of 
tluH god alone. 

0 Posterity! .Trust in Nobo. Tjiist in no other god! 

is tlic inscription whidi be ]>]aee6 on a statics of this god.* 
Suroly» AKur must liavs occupied a pectiliar position iu Assyria 
to wari'Ant a king who had no ioteution whatsoever of uitroduc- 
log a rival to A»ur, iu naiug Biicb language of another god. It 
would seem, indeed, that by the side of ASuv, the Assyrian 
kings weroin tlio habit of choosing some other deity as t^eir 
fecial patrou, one selecting Niuib,* another Kebo,* & third 
samaN,* and the like.* Wc do not find peturos of Ai^ur on seal 
cylinders, as wo liud representations of l&ariiais Sin, iSmr, Adnd 
and otlicrs. Instead of being glorified by temples and statues, 
he is leprosentod by a standard, surmounted by his symbol—a 
winged disc—which is carried abont with tbs Assyrian armies. 
Tliougli tbo protecting deity, originally, of a aiiiglo place, his 
Rciitrc of worsliip, the old city on the Tigris, does not continue 
to be the capital of Assyria. Salmanoeer 1. (o. 1330 B. 0.) baa 
nu besitation In transfenmg the seat of government to Calah, 
and though subsequently Tiglathpileser T. (c. 1100) endeavors 
to secure for Akui* its foriucr preumlnenec, that does not binder 
his successors from passing still further to tbe iioitb, aud in tbe 
heyday of Assyria's glory it is not to ASov but to Nineveh to 
which tho emissaries of tbe nariens come witli their tribute. 
We cannot conceive of Babylonian rulers, after once acknowl- 


) 1. Rawlijisoa, 16. Cob Vin, 8Md. 

« 1. Sawlinson. 96. No. S, 1 . 12. 

* So, e. g., aiurnaelrpal. 

* E. g., Adadnirari III. 

* E. g., Sahssnessr 11. 

* See Jastrow, Sdigfon nnd A9»yritnt, pp. 221, SS8-226 

and 386. 
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«<lgiug tlic $upwiH?icy of Maixlnk, Aelibcrauly remoTUig tlic* 
capital U > Rome place >vntli wlilcJi Mai’diik Ilis uotbing to do. 
^lardiik belongs for all tinic to tbo city of Babylon; and if such 
cbaiigCR in tbe north do not alTort tbo poslUon of Aeiir, it is ovi> 
tlcucly boc.nwc, though nrig^iislly h U)«il deity, it is not oxclu- 
six'oly 08 Muoli thftt ho nequuos and maintahm hia ]>ofuti<nj, but 
ratUur ak tlic gcncml |>auxiri of AoHyrloii orinios, m a protecting 
power spreading Ink benefioont inflnoino over nil of Ansyria, a 
kind of iratroi) saint of Assyria iiudor wIiori* guidaitrc the 
Assyrian armius marched to victory, a power who ennis up the 
spirit and peculiar goJiins of ABHyrh^ not coneuivud of like the 
other gocU u a symbol of a natiira! 3iower^t))OUgh he may have 
been Ro ori^nully,'^r thought of as dwell lug iit u ^sarticular 
location—though once a local deity—but in reality, aa Tfaimna- 
mbi calls bim, a liiriui'<sit gmtrionRaud pi’occotlng 

. force, tlie d/ienion of Assyria, wlio pK'sides over the fate of the 
country and merely because tlto chief trait of Assyria was miri- 
lary prowess, Joes Asur becouie, primarily, a god of war. In 
other words, as in tbe sontli, the attempt towards a spiiitualiaa' 
tion of tbo roli^ouR beliefs lias ite outcome in tlie establiRhmont 
of the doctrine of a trinity, consistbig of Ajn(, Bel and Hla. w’ho, 
dividing among tlicoiscWcs tlm upper element, tbe earth and the 
waters, respectively, preside over tbe whole iniiverse’ and stand 
alone and apart from otlior gods, so in Assyria the spiritual elO' 
ment, which Ih to bo found in every religlou, Hnds an expression 
in the oouceptiou which doirinatoa Aaeyrlan histoiy of a powei* 
wlio, quite independent of the other godHand on quite a differ* 
cut plane from thorn, i* the protcctov of Assyria 
tbe afir or uSur of the country. Sayce, in his tirxt series of lec¬ 
tures ou the Religion of tbe Babylonfaus,* recogniaes and mpha* 
sixes this quite exceptional diameter of A^iur antoug the godH of 
the Assyrian pantbeon and vhieli makes him so mucb more than 
the mei'e head of this pantheon. He also calls attention to the 
fact that AKnria cbildlsRS and has no female counterpart, though 
occasionally Htar is spoken of in terms which might lead ns to 
suppose that she was regarded as such. This, however, is not 


^ See Jastrow, Babt/hnxfM und p. 109. 

* Bibbert Leefures (1387), p. 186 seq.: see also Qiford Ltetwt (1908), 
pp. S7I-878. 
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tlic case, and tLe frc<jHcu& a^sociatton of Anur aiul Ktar— e e]>e» 
dally in tbe iiisciiptiona of Asurbaolpal^is diio to tbo impoi'^ 
tan CO of tbc latter an tbe chief goddess of the later capital of 
Ansyrla, the cHy of Nueveb. Sayce sums up his discussion of 
AJur at* follows:' *‘Wc eai), in fact, trace in him all the linea- 
incuts upon which under other conditions there might have boon 
built up aa pure a faith an that of the God of Israel.’* Whether 
one is prepared to go to such a length or not, coitaliily despite 
the scTcre and cniel aspects that Ai^uv as a god of war takes on, 
lie I'cprcscuts a gouuiiiu attempt at tlic apiritnallaaticu of concep* 
tiona hold about divine govcrncient. The later designation of 
this god ae A;Ur or Aaur» raplaciug the earlier one of lutnaam, 
(lid not iotorferc, but oa the eontraiy, aesiated this process, 
^nco it I’cpi’CseDtsd not a name of a godhntan epithet trans* 
feiTcd from Marduk to the chief proteotuig power of the nortli' 
era pantheon, and while in the diffei'eniiated form A-snr, the 
epithet came to be so closely aaso^nated with tho oliiof god of 
A-\uar as to take on tho tr»t of a name and eventiully was 
extended to the oit)' aud district over which he exerdsod juriS' 
diedon, setting aside abnosi entirely tho older deeigsatiou 
A'lwai’, yet the consdonsuess that Al^ur was in 1 ‘oality an epi* 
thothaving tlic force of “protector*' or “oTerscei*” was never 
entiroly lost, as !s sliown by the frequent omlsaion of the doior- 
niinative for dolty when the term Is used. Thera Is thus an 
aspect to tills moUiod of wntiug the term that came to bo 
regarded aa tbo oamo of the god, which imparts to it somethiog 
more than a merely arbitrary pracdoe or a peculiarity of certain 
Aasyrian sorilMS. 

My proposition, then, Is that the designation A-I^uv, transformed 
from au older form A-Sir, repi’cscnts an epithet originally applied 
to Marduk and tranafeiTod to the chief god of A-iisar, because 
the latter occupied to, so large an extent the same podtiou in the 
north that Maiduk did In the south, while the aasonauce with 
A-uaav, the oldest name of the locality iu which the northern 
deity in question was worshipped, was also a factor in leading 
to the transfer of the epithet. Whether the chief god of A-ueav 
ever had a specific name previous to this introduction of Adlr- 
Aaur, is a question to which no dednito answer cau be given, 


‘ Eit)t>ert Lactum. p. 12B. 




JW. Jwlirow, •Tr. 






tbongli «ho cirounutancc tliat Il&iumiirabi dcsigDAtcs biiu inei^ol}* 
a« tbo “gmcIonB protootor," would seem w iudicate that flurh 
wftA not tbo ui^o. At all events, as carlr as the third mlUenium 
hufom this cm, tlic god of A'Usar is vlewod i\s a gonoral pit)- 
touting j>ower of the diacrlnt of which A-usnr was the eentK*. 
Th« KAinc prooeiH wIiUOi Iwl A-nanr, origliuilly the name of the 
olty, to 1)0 extoiulod to the clhi'f god the plare, so tluic w'lth 
the nddicion of the dctonuiiiativc for dinty, thin god w$is written 
iw the go«l A-naai^in reality the god of A-iisar—brought 
about the extension of the deity's opithot Ailur to the idty a)Kl to 
tbo distnet, BO that, instead of A-nwir, it bocaino cnetonuiiy to 
speak of the city and district of A^ur, which was in reality the 
city and district of the god Al^nr. 

Politi^Bcb’s view, above referred to, thus turns out to be right 
Ko far AS A-iisar !s conccDicd, whidi was originally the nemo of 
a place, while Rchiader and those who follow him aro ooiToct in 
regAVding A^iir as a term that was originally applied to a deity. 


IV. 

There is still one aspect of the pix^blom connected with tlie 
god Aanr that may appropriately bo diBCu^ised here. Besides 
tbo phonetic metiiod of writing the uaine of ^e god as A-snr or 
AS-dur,—the two signs in this form generally ootnbiiied into a 
single group,—wo dnd in the inscriptloiie of Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddou and Adnrl>aiiapal the form In the inscriptions 

of Asnrbaaapal, indeed, tills bocomea the coniraon form hotU 
for the name of the god and, with the addition of the usual 
detenmuativo ki, as the designation of tUo district. Tbo identity 
in form between this method of designating the chief god of 
Assyria, and a god who appears iu Beveral of the tablets of 
the Babylonian ci^cation stoiy,* has been the subject of much 
discussion among scholars, who were Jiaturally led lo assume a 
dii'ect rclatiouabip between the two. While duo consideration 
was given to the difficulties involved In snch a relationship, 


' E. g. Uemner-Rest. BauinecAr^en BanA«rC)s, K. 5418*, line 1.7; R. 
l&M, line 1, etc. I. Rawlinson 48, No. 9 : i9 Col. II, 19 (Esarbaddos), 
sad in the inaerlptlons of Aiuibanapal pmaii/t- 
’ See Che passage in the index Co Eing'e Crtaticn TahUU, Vol. T, p. 
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cspGclalljby Jonson' in hJa acute i*ciDark9cn the subject, sveo tlic 
latter molioed tc the viav tliat i. Q., Au'sar (as the slgne 

are nsnally read) of the ervatiou story, had somethiug to do >rith 
Ahut. Such A view found an apparent support in the form 
which Damasoiu^, in his summary of l^abyloninn beliefs 
(on the basis of lioroaus) (?), fumiiihea for Ad^Ui.’ 8iuec tins 
KAiue Daniascius gives the form of tlio deity, sie^ociHted with 
An-i^r, c’orreetly as Ktavop^, i. c,, Ki*.Aar, tliore waaa pro3i>T»p- 
tioii in favor of pla<iiig confiduiioe in the reading AssOros, 
wbieh naturally suggests A-i^ur espcdaljy in tlio form Ah>suv, 
thongh chu change from a supposed contmetion of An-;^ar to 
Ai^sar and then to As>sur (AiMdr) I’cmaioed to be accounted 
for. All, however, that can legitimately be roucluded from 
the foim. (Mdroe in Damaeoins is that the latter, and presumably, 
therefore, also Berosus, believed in the identity of An-iUr with 
the god A'Sur; and even if wc should go further and assume 
that the Assyiian priests, ui their desire to glorify their own 
chief, proposed to identify him with the god who jdayed a part 
in the timodioQorcd ci'catioii epic, that would not yet cstal)lieh 
the cori’cctuess of the Wew. 

As a matter of fact thei ‘0 are no pliooctiu laws in Assyiian 
that could ruilisfactorily sK^couiit for tlie traosition of Au^aH to 
A*Kur or even Ai^sur. A^iart from this, if wc turn to tbe role 
iwsigued to AQ>t<av in the oieatiou story, we will find that there 
is no possibility of confisutlng this figure'with a god like A^ur. 

In the first creation tablet, Ao*^r and ICl'iiar are introduced 
se tbc t^ccond pur of deities that wcie produced.* Thongh 
oomiug after Lahmu aod Lahamu,* ^ey appai^eatly are giveu 
tbe superiority over the latter,' and at all evente iu the continna- 
tioD of the story, it is Au-tlAr who appears as directing the 
movements of the gods and not L^mu, The associarion of 

' Zeiii. f. Ass^rtolo^ I, pp. S'*?. 

^ See tbe passage in full ia Rug’s CreoKon Vo|, 1, p, xxxiii. 

* A reading htT b; tbe side of iar assumed by Jensen {ZtiU. f. Au^. 
1. p. 4) as poseibls doee not exist Deliosch has abandoned the view 
expressed in tbe id sd. of his IsMsKicfce, p. 81 (cf. Bezold, /. £eil- 
soAr^. II. p 68], and the signs referred to by Haupt in his S^umeKscAe 
FamiHeiigetttte, p 68, are eo be read 

♦IbWefI, 18. »26., 1.10. 

* According to Ring’e very plausible restoration of 1. 18; see King’s 
Oreatton Tablets, Vol, 1, p 4, note 6. 
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ICi'WU with AU'xar Icavos iiu doubc to tlie iiitei’pix^talioii to hv 
[)ut npoij both iianiue. 'flic vleinoiit coniinou to botli——i» 
commonly t)ie otjuivalcut of kiSi(<fru, i, e., ‘totality,* ‘universo' 
jiud tbo Uko, M'lnlc An = iut/ffl ‘ Iieaven ’ and ICi = Irntu * oaith.’ 
Au-ibir, aocotdingly, rcjn’ci^eiita a poi'sonifioatiou or a eonbtiia- 
lion of the forces of heaven, ^vbile lCi-i5ar, viowcil as tlie “female" 
oomplemont, is an oinbodimont of the forces of <^artli. Huroly, 
no more in rc<ini)'ec1 than tliU ataCumuiH of the inter|iretAtioit of 
tlio imiuea, to allow that wo aie dealing here with a tJieologival 
d<K’tiiuu aiul not witli a pojnilar belief, thotigh the dnctiinc may 
rest upon nonio vciy primidve and (itudo popular attompt to 
fonn a thcoiy of tlie beginning of tilings, liaclc of the triad 
Amx, Bol and Ri, repiKssculing a mere advanced theory of tlio 
iinivciao whiab i^oeogniacd a threefold division,' aud whicli 
in turn gave way to a more “ jnaetlcal *’ triad, Sin, bamad and 
Adad, ov Sin, and iKtar, we have a twofold division of 

tiic univenc represented by AU'i<ar aud Ki-^r, from wbioh pair 
tiie triad Anu, llol aud Ea, the first representing the upper or 
* heavenly ’ ocean, tlie third the ‘ teri'estrisl' ocean, separated by 
IJel,* are evolved. In tlie present form of the Babylonian croa- 
^on story. Itself the oittcome of an elaborate and comploted 
theological process of speculation aud composition, we have two 
difltiinct coDflicts* which had to be waged before order, as I'cp- 
I'ceunted by tiie gods of the later Babylonian pantheon, could be 
catabUehed in the Universe; (1) the conflict organised by Apsu 
and bin messenger, Muinmu, against the gods, and in which 
the help of the monster Tiamat is invoked by Apsu; (d) the 
conflict between Tiamat and the gods. In the former, result- 
lag In the overthrow of Apsu aud Mummu, £a is represented as 
the conqueror; in the latter, ending with the discomfiture of 
Tiamat, Maidiik is the victor, tbongh It has been shown that in 
an earlier version it was Bel (Bq-IU) and not Marduk, who 
played the role of conqueror.* 

• See Sodau'e ioterpretation of the signifloanoe of this divlsioa (CV«a- 
Hen Sioty <if Genesit I. pp. 51-118). with which, in the main, I agree. 

* Radau fb., p. 63. * See King^s OttiKon TaWrts, Vol. I, xaxvii ee®, 

' See JosCrow^e Ael^'on <tf Babvlonia and Avt/na, pp. 439-441, and for 

the modified ood revised form of the writer's interpretation of the Baby- 
Ionic creation stor^, with Cransletions and a Ml analysis of the texts in 
question, consult Che fonheoming port in tlie German edition of his 
work. 
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Tlie combination of tbo t^ro coufliota as ^ell as the later auV 
stltation of for Bel indicate the composite cLaracter of 

tbe present t%Ic. The tvo conflicts are merslj tvo versions-^ 
and the proooas of uoiiatructloii is tlio t^rmie to wLicli wo bars 
become accustomed by tbe critical analysis of tbe myilis, legends 
and traditions of tbe book of Genesis, and wldcli in most cases 
repreaent likewise tlic combination of two vcmioiis. Apn and 
Miimjnii, on tlie one band, jvnd Tianiat, on the other, urv 
“doublets," Apsu and Tianuvt arc symbols or I'epi'csentatlves 
of ebaos, wliileMnjiinm is again a “ doublet” of Apu—resting, 
perhaps, on a third vci'aion—but for whom, Li tbe construction 
of tlie two versions, no otlier place could be found than that of a 
siipcrfluons *‘go*between ” between Apsn and Tiaiaat—a coun¬ 
terpart CO Gaga, who acts in a similar capacity of messenger to tbe 
gods.‘ In tbe uamtive of both conflicts, bowerer, it is An-^av 
who presides otov the s&aembly of the gods, tbe t'opreseiitativcs 
of order and light, and who directs Chelr movcuieiit ^unst tlie 
forces of chaos and darkness led by Apsu and Tiamat, while 
Lahmu and Labamu, ibc oldest pir of all, aie miiged iu tbe 
second conflict on tlie side of Tiamt. Ki-i^r ]>lAys no part in 
eitbor of the conflicts, and being only meutioned once in tbe line 
in which the birtli of Au-^r and ICi-sar is aunonneed, is clearly 
an artiflcial flguiv introduced under tbe general influence of the 
theory whicli assigned to every god a female counterpart or 
companiou. An-Sar and Ki-fiar are thus two figures, like Knt 
(heaven) aud Kcb (earth) who iu tbe “ Hsllopolitan ” form of 
Egyptian cosmogony, are represented as lying in close embrace 
b tbe pifmeval waters until separated by Shu, who lifts Nut—in 
Egyptian theology* the female clemest—up from Keb. We 
may thus distbgoish two phases in the theological conceptions 
evolved with i^cgard to Auh^v, the ouc representing him as the 
chief of tbe forces of tbe uppci* world, whore according to the 
current view developed in coonection with astrological science 
the gods dwell, the other making him with covei* tbe 

entii^e scope of the ojiiverse. The former phase brisgs An4ar 


‘ Tablet III, S and 8, where Gaga is eaUed aufca/Zu, i, e, iceesenger, 
predeely ee Unmmu is in the finsc tablet, lines 80 and 31. 

* See Lange in Cbantepie de la Sauesaya'e Lihrtueh dvr iteffpionspe- 
tcA&iKte (Sd ed.), 1,140. 
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into a eei'taiii I’olAtioiisbip to Ami, who, a» tbe fim moinbor of 
tlie triad, Is jrictiu’cd as lu ^rieral conti^ol of the boavenj^, bnC It 
is ii\vv,t tbftt Au'i^ir beloii^K to au oarlloi' stage bofoi’c tlic devel* 
opinojit of tbe triad dootriiic and at a j»griod wUcii Auu was 
rt'ganlod as ct*i)»titnung tlxc ontir? cosmic pcliioiple. Such a 
doctrine uudwriies tlie inU'ivsUug list U. Rjiwlinsim, 54, No. 8, 
obv., and ulso hi a the Ust III. R., (10, No. 1, obv., 

accui'diitg to wliich a {»‘c-cosmi(* jViiii lu'odiices tbc geaoraJ 
force's of licavcii and oc, hk Jciiscii' aptly oxjiruwcs it, 

'MasHiinmulK|>iiiicip «iid di« J^rdpritici}*." Kttliur oniaiiating 
from Alta ov ivganlcd as ciiiaiuitlcim of the licavciily " jtnii- 
ciple (AussAna) hi wiiibhialioiMvitli tlio “ciutlily" principle 
(Kis=irftituiu), ten paira of gods ai*c registered, among lliem as 
the third pair Aii-iUr and Ki*Kir, This ouinnera^on is to be 
token again as a proof of tlie cxiatcacc of various theological 
(lootriDOS in llabylouia which, though agi'cchig iu the nuun priri* 
oiples, vary iii uomeuclatiu’e and in quostions of detail.* In tbc 
fii’Et tablet of the Creation story, Au-iiiT and ICi^sar occupy the 
place accorded lu the two lists to An aud to A7 or Aittvnty the 
feminine of .frm, which appears to have been I’cgardod as 
equivalent to AV,* while in the Bubsoquent tablets An-ihir giv¬ 
ing du’ccdims to Ann, Ka and I^cl-Marduk roproeente the “pre* 
cosmic” Atilt standing in tho lists before .l«+yr» (or .!« + 
Allium). 

It is evident that each tbenries and speonlatlons with regard 
CO Anu and Au-sar belong to a dlfforcnt order of ibouglit from 
tho vio^vs held ui ircgard to gods who coiietltuto what one may 
call the active pantheon, and choro is clearly no warrant in asso¬ 
ciating either the An-^ar in tho lists raferi'od to or tlie two 

' EomolOffU der Babylonier, p. $74: see also the discession, ib., p. 
19$ seq» aD<i Radau, B«l, ihe Ckrid of Antient TVirss (Uoobrt XIV. 
ei-87}, 

* ]ji thCs list, a. Labmu azid l^hamu constitute tbssaveutU pair, 
whereas In the Craadon story they precede An-Sar and S*lsr. 

> HI. SawlinsoB, 69, No. 1, obv., lines 9 and 8. (Ct. II. Rawlissoo, 64, 
No. 8) obv., iinoft S>8), 

Xn-tv«n=ffW;TU=ireftu»n (^'earth”) 

An-£«=Anu v (Anfiim.] 

Space forbids ms from discussing Badau's views of Ac*iar and B!i-lar 
as set fortli in his article ‘Bel, The Christ of Ancient Times’ (Honist 
SIV, pp. 79 Bsq.) but they appear to me eatirsly untenable. 
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of Au*iav in the Crsatiou scory wjtli ft god like jk*suv, 
vho app(iai‘s iu the hietoiical inscriptions mid in the liyoiDs, 
purely, as the oJiluf god of the Assyrian ]>aiitlieon, ^7hoso asnoci' 
attsKarc gods like Hainai, Adad, Klar, Nebo, Nusku, wLo ploy 
no |)ftit in the cosmoiog:icAl doctrines midor disuiiKsion. In the 
histonoil iiiSt'iip^oiis An-iior uud Ki*i«ir <Iu not Ap|>«ir ao oil, 
while iu 1*611^1009 texts we oiiconntor thoin ouly in such in voca¬ 
tion B os arc found in tliu iiicautninou text 11. Ibiwlitison, IS, 00 
ft-b,' 

nii An-iir (il) Ki-Aor, 

.is A phrase to indicate tlic combliiod uiipcol to all the S)diit8 or 
foi*ceH of heaven and earth. The phiiiee itself may, indeed, be 
rogfti'dfed os betraying the intlueucc of the specnlations regai*d- 
ing Au-Aar and Ki-^r, without, hon*cver, involving a strict 
Application, For, since we find in these same texts the phrase,* 

Zl An (no) f/»/7 Zl lCi(A) 

as 0)1 appeal to tlic powere of liaaven and eanli, the addition of 
appears to hai-c boon introduced inciely to give thu added 
force of the totality of tliose powers—wltliont, lhercfoi*c, embody¬ 
ing tlm i<leas assoclotcd with An-i^Av and Kl-t^r in the Creation 
narrative. What applies to An-^ai* and Ki-ilar also holds good 
for Lahniii and Dthamu of the Ci’eatioQ tablets as well as for the 
otbor pairs nioitioned in the lists above refeii’od to, with tbe 
exception of lb and Kin-ih, who, indeed, belong to the aotivc 
pantheon. lAhmu occurs also in a long list’of over oae buo- 
dred gods invoked in an iucautation text, but tiie jnirposo of 
these lists being to eDiimeratc as many powers as possible so as 
to form a foimidahle phalanx Against the attacks of the demons, 
such an occurrence does not argue in favor of any real i*ole 
played by the gods ho introduced. Moreover, it is a fcatui'e of 
tbe iucaDtation texts to preseive, as do the pi’Oper names, the 
names of gods that have otherwise do place in tlie popolar 
mind.' Again, in an incantation ntiial, Alala and Belili, who 


* Bepublished by Haupt, AJAad. und Zeiltolir^t«xte, Ko. 11. 

* U. Sawiinson, 17, obv. 7, to be repeated at tbe eod of each section. 

* 3uxpu Seri«« (ed. Ziinmem), VTIf. 19. 

* See Jasttow, Babt/l. und A»fpr.. pp. idl, 166 and 622. 
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likewise occur* ht the liHta fi» the oightlk iwv by tbo side of 
IaIijiiii AiiO I^ibnrau, and BeKli ju> well a* Alrtla y\ny ft pjirt 5ii 
oertftin ohi myths and legends,* but tJjcy do not caier into gitlior 
tlic Babylonian or Aftsyrlai) pantlioon iu the iirojior sense. 

Lastly, the cironmatance tluit the writing Aii-Aav for the god 
Asur Ik not i'ij<‘oiintoi'c<i until so late a i»erjod ns tiie days of 
fieiiinichonh (^’ 06‘-081 Ih (*-), cnftu*eos lhc<»tbcr fatal objections 
against any itail ooniicetlon between the ehiof god of the Assy- 
lian jMvntlieoii aiui the An-swof the (uvatlon MV>ry. Tlrnttln* 
sedhes of Seuiiachoiih, in hitting nj*on thi» ocw form of writing 
the name of their favr»rito deity, were iiiHuerieed by a desire to 
uonncct Awiir witii Aii-ib»r and tliua to Kuoi*e ft trUimph over tlie 
Mardnk priests, who luodihctl the old tale hy assigning tti their 
fftvovite the rdlo iKslongingto HoJ, may, indeed, b« adjuittod ns 
piobablc, or At all events as posable. Tlic form .lssoj*ris piv- 
ftorved by Dftina}*oiu8 speaks, a* ali*e<uly intimated, in favor of ftiwh 
an idontili cation liaviug l>cen made at one time, and th<* 
dcrice, it niust Ijc admitted, u'as an ingenioua one on the j»artof the 
Assyrian chooiogiHiis, for since it is Au-iar who dispatelics Mar* 
dak on hlft mission against Tlaruat, tiie superiority of Asiir ovci’ 
Mftiduk would til ns l>e implied, aiu1 u'o may well sup pose that 
Ibe “discovery *’ that the old An-Aar, who dii'cete it!l the gods, 
was none otlicr than ^Uiir, ftoquired gi-cat popularity in Assyrift. 
The philological difficulties involved would not have inconve- 
niunced the gramnumans of Sennacherib's court, and if, hy a 
)>lAy on words, A-iisar could be connected with A-Air and A>Aiu', 
no objcccioii could be lai^cd against eonnocting Aii-sai* with 
A*Aur. If Aliy farther proof M'ft8 desiiinl the learned priest 
could point to the form AA-Aur,* whicli wm so eoromoiily used 

i See JsQSdD, Somoloffie. p. S74. The om of Lahmu by Kabonidue 
(V. Rawliaaoa. G4, Col. II. ld-17) as the desigoatioa of images of mon* 
stere merely shows t hftt the name sorvived, but not tliat ft deity of that 
mnue was worshipped. 

^ Jastrow, Religion cf Babylonia and Ateyria. p. 689. 

• The origin of thb form, which we have seen mey be traced back to 
the days of P jdJJu in the 14th caotairy, is indeed not altogether clear. It 
may have origi na ted In an attempt to differentoate in writing the namee 
of the district (and city) from that of the god, so that the vlawe formerly 
held by scholars—and still maintained by Jensen in 1886 Aisyr. 

I, |), S)~may thus tom out to rest upon a basis, albeit a falsa one, sap* 
plied by tbe Assyrian scribes. At all events, however the form is to bs 
explained, it is certain tliat Ai4ur is merely a variaot writing of A4ar, 
just aa AS for the district snd the god Is in turn an abhravlation of Alnbii. 
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for tUv god by tbu side of A-Aur, (vuJ u for the iuteissbange 
bidwoen ihir mid i‘ir, that would be set aside by tho [iroximitj 
in the graphic forme for im aud 4</r. The two cbantotei’a were 
uliiioec identical except that In ouo case tlie a'cdgce appeared 
with the tuldition of a small liorlxoiital wedge vortical, mid in 
tUu other were elmiU^l. Tlic chain of rngnmont wonid thus be 
coniploCi* and Uio acribv who ixiad liia paper on Aii-HaV'AKiir 
before tlio OriontA) fh>riuiy of ancient ^Wyiia eujoyo<l tlio eat- 
iMfn<*tioii, Qo donbl, of liaving convinced bis miditoiK. But 
<*(>n;<(uoas of our own iiupcrfectiotis, let ua not be too severe on 
our prciloccseors, and, after all, we may be dolug Uie latter au 
iujiiati<ic ill aseiitning that by tJio writing Au*!Har for their god 
they wished to connect A^Anr with the tiine*boiiored hgiire of 
Aii-«ar. Perhaps they only wialictl to Indicate by ubaiigiug 
rtf' to that the chief god of the Assyrian jiantheoii was 
the go<l of totality ” (kli^tu), Mdtlioul direct I'eference to the 
figure of Aii'iur, The sign fur has also and very fi*c<ineQtly the 
force of ftihii' “good,” so that An-sar might dcaignatc A-niir, 
merely, as tlxe “good” god.’ Let ns give the iVssyrjan then* 
iogiaiis, thcivfoi'Q, the benefit of the doubt, and at all events, 
rcu^ognive that there ih no connection whatever, except a t'eiuote 
assonance, between cither of the two phases above pointed <»ut of 
An-liar, who is essentially a creation of learned speculation about 
the Iwgiuning of things in Babylonia, and A-SIr-A-Hiir, who 
retains throughout the various periods of Assyrian history the 
chaiacterof the l/i7>t<iitn/ of A-usar, “the gracious 

protector” of Assyria, and especially of her kings and armies, 
—the diameter given to him In the earliest specific mentbn of 
the deity in the code of Haroiimrabi and wlucli is also im)>Ued in 
the form A-nlr, to which A*Hur iti^clf is to be tmued back. 


I BrOnuow. No. H3S9 1 ear la also tbs sqiiiTalent of gituiah* ‘‘perfect” 
(BrCUmow. No. 8S16), so that An^r might deaigDatc A-hir as the “ pei** 
feet one," but thia meaning ie muob less commosthao sod used 
hardly be takeo into oonsi deration. 

* The i^bable exiateace of a disCioctiTely ‘Assyrian * Tsttion of die 
creation story, ia which the rOle of conq^'^hror of Tiemat is saa^ed 
to Aoiar Teat*. Tart xiU., pi. 35-36), may also be taken as an 

iodieetdOB that the ideatlficatioa of Aniar with Aiuc wsa made, or at 
least attempted, by the theologiana 0 / Nlneveb. See Zimmern, K/vU- 
imohriftm vnd da* A. T., p. 4H, and King's seven CreoiiCu TWcfs. 
I, pp, m-300. 


KitdHf MiMilik ati‘N<i^ar of Sa'Ulxlfn tfAIaan- 

ifrw. EiliuA for tJie ait4 ti^fvdttUd wWt 

uAhd NoU >».—Kv Sijwkv At>A«»< Wwi'dm. 

t‘nH Clu* ^luslciiui) Mobumciicd w tliu i»ro])1u*t wlioiii tlic* 

hijspirwl wi’jton* of tin* OUl 'JVstameiit ai»ioniice<L Tliey 
boliu7c that H wau dufiiutoly pi^ocliclvtl in the Ilohrexi' Koriplun';^ 
that ])c should Hu burn of chv offsjn’ing; of IkHiiijusI, und Ik* 
Nupruuiu over alt the ^jcoplog of tho world, fhi imp(>i*tHiiC ia thiR 
boliof, that in&ny of tlio JondAli cotiveru to IkIudi liavo felt that 
they wore porfonning valuable servioo to their new Wth if they 
adduced argiuncnte and •passages from their Haci*ed sci*ij)tureH in 
support of the proposition, 'llio following treatise, the work of 
one Sa'ld ibn llasan of .^Uexaadria, furulahos an interesting and 
iinporCant illustration of this attompt. 

In order more clearly tu undei’sMiid the treatise, it will he 
well first to eonaider some factj« regai'ditig its author, the cus> 
toms and issues of Ids time, the date of his book and the special 
i*cason for its compositloi; and further, tho argument whleli bo 
presents, and tho rliaracteristle foaini'es of his work aa a whole. 

Sa‘ld was an Alexandrian Jew coaTortod to Islam in May, 
A.D., tlie immediate c&usc of his conversion being his 
iniraculons recovery from a serious illness, as ho gmphically 
relates (Ms., p|>. 32 if.). Tlie time of his oonvcrslon, as well uk 
the charautei* of tho man, was well fitted to bring forth soch a von* 
troversial essay as bis, for at that time the Oriental Mosleiii 
wae very troublesome. Three ycai‘8 previoosly thei*e had been 
converted to Islam Ghuz^ IChdn, great graudsou of the con* 
queriag Moogol Hfllaghf) and son of IlkliaQ Arghhn. A little 
later ho triumphantly entered Syria, where he destroyed the 
jmwer of the Egyptian prlnee AHMalik An-Ndsir Kilftwha, who 
ruled over that couutry. But la 1303 this Egyptian prince 
returned to Syria with his army and Infliated on the MongoU a 
bloody defeat near Ghah^ighib in the HauraD (Ms. p. 36). See 
Mhller, ii., p. 233 f., and Gold&lher, JfAuzrs <U» 

e/ioUM, VOl. XXX., p. 5, 
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Moreover. Sa*!d*s coiiveruoQ -kas near the cloeo of the cen¬ 
tury, ft most important time from the Hofilvni pohie of view, for 
they believe that at the tiuiilng of each contniy God will aend 
ft i^egeucrrvtor of Itiam (Goldxiher, U/id). I'lioir makers of 
ftpocftly|>!^os predietod political i^evoliitions for these times, and 
propliecicB of tUu kind stiri'U'l up the Moeleme at tlio end of each 
<ieutiiry. 

All thuae events liad a groat intluoicc on Nc vr.u a 

fanatic and a xcaloiis partisan of Islam. Towanl other faiths lie 
wna extromoly incolomnt. Ills ideal was for Islam to be tlio 
supremo and only I’oliglon; all others must be blotted ont. 
ILcnee he advooated clofdng the toiuploa of other faiths, together 
with chose extrome measui’es eoforued from time to time In 
Islam against other beliefs. 

The riglite of the Jews and Christians in I'egard to their 
houses of prayer, which Sa‘!d so vigorously attacked, were a 
vital point of controversy throughout the history of IslacQ. A 
brief oousldeiixtlou of tliose rights will moke clear the issues of 
his own time. 

Aniongthe restrictions which 'Oniar ihn ahKhattub imposed 
on the Jews and Cliiistians of Kyrbi is found tlie iinpoiiant 
cUime: 'Hu paying tlie tax of tolumnou tlie .synagogues and 
churches existing at tiic time of the Conquest shall he ree))octed 
pi'ovided the woi'sliip lian boon peacofnl, and provided they do 
not build any other temples.” Yet this provision was not very 
strictly enfoi’ced, and even so far h&ek os the time of the 
OmAyyods the prohibition was not very binding. TTndor the 
Abb&sids the law was more sevei’o toward the otho)* faiths, 
because the Abbasld miers looked upon the goveiomcut as a 
religious corporation, and hence helievod themselves to have 
spiritaal as well as tompoial oversight. They put forth the idea 
of excludiog nnbeliovers from every oltielal function, and of 
stiic.tly cuforciiig the law prohibiting Jews and Clhrlstiaos from 
constructing new temples (Goldsiher, idtif), 

But the fact that fi'om time to time orders were given to 
**destroy all the obnivbos built since the intioductiou of Islam,” 
shows that churches liad boon bnllt, and that the law varied in 
its severity at different times. This indecision la the applica* 
tion of the religions law was a so nice of much trouble for non- 
Moslem inhabitants of Moslem countries, and especially for the 
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JcH’K. It oolistftiilly exposed them to fAuatici:«iii, anil they uevpr 
know when they were doenru in tlieir rlj'lite. J[t*]'oover, it H'nn 
often very ditfienlt for the goveriuaonl to rustmin the fnunti* 
cixin. of the UlcRias, evou when it eo dexired. 

U xeemod to Sn'ici that the tiino (tlxo und of the Hovonth cen¬ 
tury of tho nijni) was ripe for a rcuewul of theau n^ilAtionx 
njpituxt other hoUufa. In l;{()5 A.I). the K;;yptinn jiiiiiee Al- 
lifnlik A«i*Xfixir rctimun) from liix victoiiuiix r40ii|KU^i jii 8ynu, 
mid iiuulc ft |n*ouIn)iintiou which ronuwud the law of exi'>vption 
iiupoxud on the Tews and C'liviatimix. Thix on'liiimn u wjm pro- 
clahitoil ill all lux provlneea from the iKiiiiuUiiy of Nubia to thi* 
Bupbmtox. Althou^'h )io lundu no nxcatioii of tlie rcxtnetiou 
coiioeruing roli|^ioiu buildings, and evidently hftd no iutcnlluii 
of pi^ohiblticg Jewx and Olivixtlane from using and keeping tlieir 
iunisoB of prayer in order, ucvurthcloxs the i>eoplo Ininiodlatoly 
began to maltroftt the Tews mul Ohriatiunx, and the fanatics 
began to destroy tUo 011111*0110$ ftiid synagogues. Tlie (Jleuiiu 
Hftid that only tlie uhurc!ie» aud synagogues wliiob hod stood 
Iwforc the rise of Islaia had a light to romain: nil others ought, 
to bo tom down. Thu» luauy churches lu Bgypt aud Kyria 
wore destroyodand tlio lost oloxcd until on tlio intci*vcutinn of 
certain poweiful Olu’lstlftns the vandalism whs stopped and tbe 
ohnruhcs I’uoponod (soo Woil, (^<‘7tkfU<‘ tier Iv., pp. 

a7(>-i7S). 

Tho authorities, however, wore loo tokiaut for .Sa‘td, who 
eyinpathisod witli the XHcmas. He oruinonsly pi^edlotod tlio 
ooiulug of robclliona at die end of 700 luoar yoni's of the Hijra 
(Me., ju 3d), basing his prodioilon od a pseudo-prophecy from 
the Toiab, It was appai'outly Ills purpose to foster an out- 
bi*e»k against the churchos and synagoguea of the Christians and 
Jews. But aeeiug that this would not succeed, uiileas the gov- 
oinment approved, he rexoited to writing, and this treaiixe is 
an ex)>rosaion of Ids feelbgs, 

His work,* which he says he often called ‘‘AUMuhit*’(tlie 
CocDprehenglvc), was composed io April, 13:20 A.D., twenty- 
two years after hia coQTeralou aud two ycaia before the cataa- 
trophe which he fears may befall the kingdom of the Hoelems 
“at the end of 700 solar year® of the Hijra ” (Ms., p, 30). It 
was written in the Mosque of the Omayyada at Damascus. No 
doubt he found there a people In sympathy witli Ina and 
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and beiico an excellent fieki for ptoinulgatiug kis doc* 
trines and nronsiug agltatioaa. 

To prore IktohAmmed’s riglit to tlic propbotic otticc is the 
main purpose of hie digsertatiou. Ilaviiig done thie> all the rest 
necossaTily follows; tliac is, liis religion is the snpretiie and only 
onv; othoj' i^oligioos emst bo cr\islied, their houses of woiehip 
closed, and the linages and plctitres destroyed. Tlint is what ho 
c:cprGS}<ly nnyb or pi’ACtically implies. Ilis arguments* for tlie 
])rophati<’ ofKco of hfohammed are bailed on iiossages from the 
Old Testament, wiiieli ho cliangos and inteiTirets to suit his pnr- 
pottos, after the manner of his ouutcmporAries. In biicf tlicy 
are os follows: 

1. (Ms., )). 3.) Ood showed Koali Jilohammsd among the 
prO}>hets who woic to cuidc, and promised Noah that for the 
sake of this prophet he would never again destroy the earth by 
a Hood. 

(Ms., p. $*4.) God promised Abraliam that ho would 
give the land to his off$i>ring. Tie also promised him that he 
would bless lahiuAel and multiply him and make him groat, and 
make his offspring ns numerous as tlio stsrs of tiro heaveus and 
tliut from luui should ronio Mohaniuicjl, In regard to the two 
woiils "lifO 1KO, whicli occur in the prophecy about Ishmael 
(Geu. 17*') and to which Sa‘id attacliea great importance, ho 
affirms time some iutei'prot “Ahmed, Ahmed,” others “Very, 
Very,” still otliei-s “Gicat, Great,” and of the offspring of 
Ishinaet there is none greater than Mohammed. 

9. (hTs., p. 4>d.) God appeared to Ilagar at the water* 
spring and promiaed her that from her cliild [Ishmaol] shonld 
come Mohammed, and tliat his offspring should be as uumeroos 
(Hi the stars of tbo bcavoiis. 

4. (Ms., p. 5.) Jacob gathered his childron when he was 
abont to die, aud said he would tell them of the thiogs to hap¬ 
pen in the last ^me. His ohlldreu promised him that they 
would continue to* servo his God and the God of hia fathers, 
Abroham, Ifhnuid and Isaac. From the fact that Jacob's 
prodictiou U not found in the Torah, the author aiguos that it, 
wHb tlie name of the prophet Mohammed, has been froudulently 
removed from this plaoe. 

5. (Mb., p. 5.) Balaam is made to My, “Behold a star 
appearing from the family of Isbmael, and a,tribe of the Arobs 
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lK'li>hig hiiu.” Ac Ills (Mohammed's) fvppeAranue tbe c;mh 
ipiukod (time is, Nature i*eeogiiia:od the gi*cat prophet). 

C. pie. > p. 6.) Sod told Mosee to toll the IsracIitCK tliat a 
prophet ttbould 1>c sent to them fi*om llio deecoiidaute of their 
hrotbor Isbiimeh and that they slioiild obey him. 

7. piw., p. (;-7.) 'lilt* tnio inU'ijn'otfttioii <jf Dout. Ii:5’ m 

that moiiutjuiifl id Panui’' are the inouhlahis of 

iiml “tbo myi'iailx of hU holy oiiwi" aiv tlic i>oopla < 1 ! th<' 
lCad)a, Moreover, Mohainiiiod U the only prophet M*ht> h:u< 
appc^ai’ud from tliat ix»j;ioii. 

8, (Mb., p. 7.) Moscfi fought with the AinalekitcK and wjik 
routed. But ho pntyud to ^d, jwkiiig for holp tb 1*0 ugh the 
intcrocflsioii of Mohamiuod, and <4od answered IiIb prayer for 
MolmTumcd's Mike. 

ft. (Mr., p. 7.) Joslnia’s aviny waa rooted, and he, like 
Moses, asked bol|i of (Sod through the interceseteu of Molmm* 
lucd, wlicrcupuu God gave hbn the victory. 

10. (ifs., p. 8.) The sons of IshinHol are imiled as blessed 
because a prophet ulinli ho sent from amoug them wlv^ xhall 
ho supremo ovor all tho iistlous. (4cu. IG'* Is cited as a proof 
of this aCatomont, )incl it Is sliowu tlmt It poii)t«s only to 
Moliammcul. 

11. (ifs-, p. ft,) A imssagc said to be fn»m the Paalnia 
aiiiioiinuuH tliat a pi^ophet of mercy shall he raised up. 

12. (Mk., p. ft.) Isa. 1’ is made to anuoiiDco a similar 
lU'Oinise. 

13. (Ibid.) Elijah gnoa into tiie land of the llij^ and cheiv 
aniiouiioos tliat a cliild slisll be born of the oSspriog of Ishmael. 
His same shall be asKuciated with the name of God and sludl be 
known thioughc^ut the civilised world. This one is no other 
than Mohammed. 

li. (Ms., p. 10.) The prophet Micba announces to Abab 
that God is going to send a pi'ophet whose name slmll bo nsso- 
ciated with that of God, and that through him unbelief will 
cease in the land. 

15. (Ms., p. 11.) Manaeaeb was an idolater. Iloing eon* 
ipiered ic battle ho was put iuside one of his idols and was 
going to be roasted. His prayers to bis other idols not being 
answci’ed, he oried to God in the name of Mohammed, 'llien 
God saved him for the sake of Mobammed. 
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16. (Ms., p. 11*1 ^.) Ob&diftli tells tbe Jews of tbe l&od of 
the JIi}d8 ti»Al (rod is going to seud u prophot from the Arabs 
who win coikquer and auhditc them. 

17. {Ms., p. 14.) In his sleep Jacob secs a mighty people 
ascending h heavenly la<idcr. (4od tells him they are ie off* 
spring of Ishiuncl. 

Ifi. (Mk., )>, 15-10.) Ill iho passage attributed to Kaokiol, 
but found in Isji. 4a’, “ my mvant’’ U interpreted as Moham* 
mod. 

(4en. aa* j« made to iiuid, “ I'ako thy son whom I love/’ cto. 

Sa’Td says it must bo Islimael, because Lajic was not yet born, 
and Abi^aliMD loved only Ishinael. 

m. (Ms., p. 10*17.) lu opposing Jesus one of the Jewish 
rabbis g&vo as Uis reason the fact that Mosos cold them in his 
law tliat the prophet to come in tlie last time should be of the 
offspring of InhinAol. 

ao. (Ms., p. 19.) The author says he has diligently studied 
Che Four (rospcls, but has found no mention of Mohammed in 
thoni. Tills is to him .t proof thnt the Gospels have boen cor- 
nipted. . 

ai. (Ms., p. aO-ai.) when hloaeK M'cnt up the mount to 
die, God shoved him thoso who should come till tlie rosnri'oc- 
tion. When he saw Mohammed, tiu: paxsevge Dent. 33* ^vas 
revealed, and tlio added interpretation given tliat tlie ‘‘fire^’ ie 
the vi<itorious sword of Mohammed, and the “light*’ is his 
law which guides aright. 

aa. (Ms., p. S3-S4.) Kcbuchadnessar’s dream (Danlyl a) is 
iDtcrpi’Ctcd by Daniel. He tells the king that the angel who 
cut off the bead of the image is the prophet who shall coma 
and purify the eartli fioiu Idolatry. 

as. (Ms., p. £4.) Gen. 15^" is thus interpreted: Tlic beasts 
arc the peoples who preceded Mohammed sad have perished. « 

The birds signify Isbmael and his offspring, and their long oon- 
riniiaucc as a nnlted and powerful people. 

1^4. (Ms., p. 26.) On coming to life, the dry bones of 
Esekiel’s vision (Esek. 37'~") testify that there is no Ood but 
Allah and that be has no partner. 

25. (Ms., p. 36.) In the Torah Mohammed’s name is 1^<D 
nWO (of. ai’gnmsnt Ko. 2); in the books of the prophets it is 
(JosisJ) I), However they translate It, of. the offspring 
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of Ibcre is uoiie grattcr than Mohammed. The name' 

in’K'K’ is one of ihe natne^^ of God and is applied ouly to 
J^iohautniod l>o»idc.. 

Sa*td not only c><tAl>UeliuH to his o>v*u satisfaction Muliamriied's 
rijfht to tlic prophetic office, hut he nli^o Tigort>uBly coiidonuiK 
tliti use of iinngcH and pii'CiircH In the chm^eliCH. In Ids chainc* 
tor^Hllo mauner In* nhcrn'M the evil vifw'W and dire* <v>nsoqiicnf'e« 
of Nile!I n pnirtic'O. A nlnnt Mninnary of Ids sUUnnents ik 
iiistritetivi': 

1. p. 7.) The ^'ohUni eitw* tnhon fhmi tlic booty of 

(ho AiouU'kitcH wswi die o/uimj of Joalnm^ triple (lofoHt. The 
asioc Btatenieat isagtun made on p. XH. 

*i. (Me,, ]}. 13.) The eliUdron «>f Ismel iN'oro eoniraao^lcd by 
(>od to Ixavo iieitl^cr Idol, cmcdlix nor image. 

3. (Me., j>. 18.) The Chnstiaiig are like the nobelleving 
kingR of ohi, who ma<lo jnctiiro!^ aod inuigca und thus brought 
about the devtriiution of their kingdoms. 

4. (Ms., ibid.) <«otl tookat\*ay Solomon’s kingdom because 
of A singlo pictui ‘0 ^ddeh was in Ida house. 

d. Ohid.) The MtwBiah, Jesiw son of Mary, di<l nr\t <»rdHin 
picliii’cs and oncifixce. 

(). (Ms., p. 19.) God warned the Israulltvs, saying: ** Cursed 
U he who makes a crosH or an imago; curHod la lie who wors]d)>s 
them ov allows their use,” 

T. (Ms., p. 28.) TIu' <«UHe of the <lcstruetiou of the fiist 
temple ^*as tijo luuklng uf iinugos and likenuHSOH and tlte killing 
of the prophets. (Accoidlng to Sa‘id, thi* can see of tUo 
destriiotion of the soeomi tom pie were the dispute over tho 
eascuce of the Creator, his actiibntos and woixl, aud the denial 
of tho Messiah, Jesus sou of Mary.) 

8. (Ms., p- 29.) TJic philoanphcrK laid the foundation for 
the worship of idols, and they made pictures and images. 
(For Sapid’s philosophy and ideas of philosophers, see the aeo 
lion below.) 

b . (Me., p. 36.) (to<1. laid waste the kingdom of the Israel¬ 
ites partly because of pictures and images used by them. 
And God promised the prophets that piutni'cs and images should 
be i*erDoved, 

10. (Ms., p. 30.) Tlic history of the Israelites has been chat 
u’lien tliey made plctui'es and Images they were defeat«d by 
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tlipiv ctiomios; but wlien they «>ffAcoil them and abandoned their 
UKc they wi'Tv victorious and pi’ospercd. 

For philoaopliy and in geucr<al our anther ikad 

jfToat nnti]»athy. To him a “ jihUoaopher *' seome to ho any 
lonniud man onvlipous leaido* ouUicIc the fjutli of Ia)ain. Thua 
!ie tu'ipc Kti^iatia<'S JerolK>aiii as a {diilwoplior, aiul aaenhoa liia 
evil deeds to that fa*it. (Mn., j.ji. SI, SD,) IIo aaserta that the 
|»bilc*Ho|»luT'i arc ignorant of tlio truth of prophecy aud of the 
iiigli Mtution of tiio pixiphcts; that they deny the Oreator and 
lay tlie foundation for tiro M’ortdiip of idols; that they are 
unvniieH of <iod and tliu apostles, and that they make pictures 
aitd Ukuu<«sGK (>b., pp. S8-2i)). In short, they are a sonreo of 
greatovil. 

Xn entieism of Sa‘id'a owi> philosophy, it is snltident to s&y 
that Ills knowledge of the subject was very superdcial. lie 
uses the cuireiit laugiiage of hU time, but adds nothing in ideas 
or teiiTkinology. His confiiecd statements and pointless argn- 
nicnte allow that ho was in no way superior to most of lus cen- 
teiDporftricB and tliat through H all he was moved by an Intense 
projtidicc agjunst that " way.” 

All Interesting feature of the nianiucrijit is the author’s 
irauslitomtion of Hohrew passages into Arabia, Aa hie quota¬ 
tions fivnu tire Hebrew are quite numeroaa, a fairly complete 
basis of compaiison is afforde<l. Tlie apccompanying table shows 
his scheme of transliteration, whieh it wiJ] be obsetwed is 
phouctic. 


H«braw r«pr«MnUd br Arable 


1 


J (i. cl) 

i 

6 


n 


5 


Habraw rapreMoied by Arabia 


r 

n 


; 

C 

L 


3 

3 

*7 


J 

C 

J 




0 r 



8 . A. \re*fon, 




aao 


Hebrew repreaeoted by Antaic 


Hebrew rebitiMtbd b>* AnMu 


: 

u 

p 

a 

0 



; 

y' 

e 

cy 

0“ 

3 


li' 

A 

lT 

a 

o 

n 


V 


n 

4) 


In t))v (U^to <if sonic* of tlic coin^onants wlticli arc iliHtiQgninlioil 
l>y (liacri^ual poiiils and 'cj, ^ and ^ <> and y* and ^ 

yja and yA), it often xcciiua probable, or certain, that we liave 
not tlie onginal transliteration before us. Copyute have iutro- 
dneed nuiucrous ckan^fos. Tliua, in page 10, linos 1 f., tbo let¬ 
ter 0 appears thi'QO times where the autlior liinuelf must have 
intended ^, Fi*oqnentIy a Ilebixjw word is diTjded, part ataueV 
iuj* ou one line and part on tlic next, or the f.tlse divicdoit occurs 
in the middle of the line, ah in 4,,,., 12„f., 15,„ 16„ lb., 

19,,, Rud elsewberc. This, again, if no doubt to bo laid to the 
cbfti^ of llio oopyiste. Wljcrever the name Hin^ occum, it \h 
of 00111*80 that 16 tmna) iterated, 

lit the 1‘cproduction of the Hebrew vowcUeounda, of coarse 
the panelty of Ambiu vowel-sig^w loakea it«elf fell, t'', for 
example, hw to do duty for t , -, v, -, and in two cases appa- 
lenclyfor- 0*rf^=^yi, 2aj- Moreover, tho 

equivalents of tJie Hebrew vowels iii*e not even given couaiat- 
eutly (seo, for example, 4,f.). Auy table of equivalents would, 
therefore, have very Tittle value. The way in which the vowel 
o is passed over (because of the Ieoh of an exact equivalent) is 
especially noticeable. Thus V^K—(several occurreucea); 

n,„ etc- But ia 8,„ 16„ is iraofl- 
Iiterated by yf, while hi Id,, it is (apparently) I’cprcsootod by 
^ alone. 5,; 16,. Notice also ye.jL 

forpN?.:fo. 

It is evident that Sa‘td had uo great learning. Of the hiaioiy 
of the Jews and the uaiTStives of tbs Old TcsUmejit he has only 
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H koowUd^. lie confuses tlie diii)uclogy of tko Jow- 

isU kings u<l i}TOi)l]et9, and often attiibutes tbe chsi^actcr ami 
deada of one poiion to another. Moreorer, liis Ambio is Impure 
from a oUasical point of view. It lute many vulgar cjq>rossions 
and gratnniatical errorn ainl is uot that of a cai^eful scholar. 

'Dw njaiHisciipt here j>ubll«hcct is not the original, hut a copy 
wbioli appears to have boeit made souio titno in tbc 8t]i or dUi 
eontiiry of tho llijra, altlioiigb the exact (Late is not indicated. 
It is vritton ip the »o--A‘A* sonpt and in an easily legible band. 
Vow(>l {>ojntt< and diaeiitical marks are often lacking, hut in 
obiseurc {kasaages they are usually aupp)ie<l. Tbc copyist has 
Bonietimos left oat words, aud some of the grammatical errors 
Ai'O no dotibt due to hbn. He soemR to have liad little if any 
knowledge of Hohrew. 8a‘!d'a trea^e forms a part of No. 700 
of tho Xandberg CoUeetiou of Ar&bie maunsoripta in the Yale 
Univeruty library. It is one of five casnys trai^sciibed in sue- 
ce&sion by the same liand, and bound together. Of those, this Is 
the longest, cousia^ug of 37 pages, beginning'on fol. 2Sb of the 
manuscript. Tlic wrictsn page itiensures 14X eni. xO cm. The 
passages traii^^liloraced from tlte Hebrew arc written in red 
ink. 

Knmorous exUiicts from this work have alrndy been pub¬ 
lished by PrcfcBsor (4olfl2ihur, of Bndapoet, in lUe liepu^ de^ 
J!ihuf'n JH%vr9^ XXX, 1 ft. These extracts arc the following (the 
Roman numerals arx: the numbers of the sections in the Appen¬ 
dix to bia article): 

Ms., 5, 4—11; GolcUiher, App. \i. 



5,14-6.1; 

u 


vjj. 

1 

7> 3-8; 

<e 

<c 

viii. 

i 

9, 11—10, 8; 


u 

ix- 

( 

15, 6 i 

(i 

(1 

X. 

( 

l(i, 6-7; 

IC 

«» 

xi. 

< 

19,4—6; 

iC 

(C 

xii. 

( 

19, 14; 

<« 

tt 

xiii- 

< 

46, 15—26, 2; 

(< 

ct 

xiv. 

( 

84, 9—36. 4; 

u 

l( 

i. 

t 

86, 5—37, 9; 


(« 

iii. 

( 

87, 9—16; 

u 

i( 

iv. 

« 

37 margin; 

u 

n 

V- 




•S .1. M'l’ntoa, 


Jim. 


In my thi* rfmWr will note that 1 liavc oouiUiI tUi' 

foDnulus of blessing except hi a few sjiucifti iiiKtAiicCi^. Ttic 
Hebrew iKWsnges I Imve trsiisliterated from the Aiuble of tlic 
niHiiiisGiipt. Tlic transUtiou fo) lota's the oiiginal closely fuitl at 
this sMyia limo onlcavoiv u> give a clear Knglisli tx^ndcring. 

Kinaliy, in 1‘cgaitl to t)ie enK'inUtiona It imt»t be ruiDcml>ei*dd 
til at whcix' tliorc is hut o'i« (Kipy to work with tlie iuyi*e lUftioult 
iH tlu* (hhIc of ciitoiIllation anil the grc>aWr thi* liability to mis¬ 
take. WcihIk and jiaKKigcx supplied hy I'oiijcetnre I liuvc 
enclosed m brivcketa. 

I doth'o to express lay gratitude to Profe.saor Ton*ey, of Y'alc 
University, for lua personal inteevat and his valuable angget- 
tlcns and crltleimH, which have greatly aided me in tlte pro- 
diictiou of this disMsrtatioii. I would ac>kiiowlodge also iny 
hidcbtediiuss to Profeasor Goldxlher, fev the aMistance I lidve 
derived from his moat iustrnotlvc article, to which I have made 
frequent referouce. 


AKAIU<; TKXT. 


• . * 


iXajJm i^Laji JoUi a ^ ■ 11 

LVtJftii*! 9\ySjf 


alj J4^f* 

U<X^ |»iiii..ii»Xll^ ihLoJI^ 

s^Lajl^ 


Per to rhyme with and sfybe. 



Voi. XXlT.] 


TAe Jiiail 2ra4(UiA an-ITasar. 




^ 1 i iJjii 

O^Lajr 0 ^ aJj! cU* ^ 


i^^-i p~ S) &J_I| 

oi^ 3^ ib x »i^j i^iir ^ pcaffr u/ 

pt>i^5 P;/*^ aj fj^ UJ* 


^^11)1 ^ G'tj Jii ip(i ^r 

^ M •t^ 5 r) jH? 


«*i?Uj! ^\jL»^ kjLtfv^ iXji 

yAj UJi ijLi^SU* LljyiS JUiSb 

9 ^ 

^ iS^r* p*wjl* *L-yLfe ^ 5 rS jL) jUj) iiLsy^ 

^IJ' ^ y^ts' LU® J^T ^L.iuilf (Jrf Jj5l 


(jL-lll i^* ^jUJJb 

y^L—Ut u)^ 

(^1 ,jL-j fdtf ^U** ^ (*t>T b *JI ^1 

c 7 f *^'" \j^ (j^ il^\ ^ 


TOL. SIT. 


S. A, Mcffl’l'y 




(li) 08 . 


jcUf 1 $^ 

li^ Jyc«^ iu^«»ji ( ^u.^}>. j) ^ 

Lj &JI aJJ^ ^5^ “kjLs^ ^ ;j^ lUj^O^^l-fc 

»’t 3 f ^\ :,t^ '•Xjl;' jd .3511 joib ^T^i ^;T 

a ,5^' '-' 'J'^> r^' ^ r^ vs‘^' 

^^^1 .Li^Vi= iiy Jij p *iJi Ji', j 6 ^Sii iUSi 

jJ' (jU^ jJL^ *J*A aJJ^ ^glc 4X.^ p -< |> Qr i. *> 

JdjSl? y JjLI 

».*J-ft" iJJT ^gLe 8 .i^i JJj • li^l 

£>^ id ^g^Xd pb ^J^ L *0 O j.iLJfj'' -a-J^ 

g-i iUi ^ '’bjji IdP.) ^"au>y^ 

b^l o^ UJj ' 'AU^IJ '-^ 7 *^ ^7^ 

S^y [JjT] 8)1-. i.*Xa [•UJ! \jUfl3aJI 8 ^L- g^" 



V<A. *nr.3 27u A‘im Meuank Zk6 

^ ^ ^Ui ^1 

^1 i^u ^ ^ 1 ? 

JJI (JA., ;>. 4) 

Ob ^ ^ 

^LJ Lflfj ''J^AmJ iJJ 1^^ >■< ,iU^ 

” * * A » 

T * •! ’- 4 -.’ > i »> *> »»»<. 

XaXj *U-J! ;*^.S3-U «J^0 «^'^W 

1 ^^^ ***^ i 5 ^* t * 

•«!,! Ls>-yi*^ JxU-So® "J^ 

i^5^—.A-*J^“ ‘•UiiJf *!**(* 


^ ^ ^ ''^1 sOjc 

[p. 4 ,*,<^'] ic>^ JU ^ 1 * 4 ^^ 0 ^( Jli 

^ J* .*M i»i'^ ^X*-j (•Jj ^ JLS 


•Ma. ^U-Jj. ‘Ms-iL-J. ‘Me. 

* Ms.^Xff. TorHeb. 

' I. e. ? Cf. Ui9 trau8licer»tioD jose balov, Notice &Uo the vsy 
iB wl):ch the pmcediog word Is written in Che Us. (with the fiosl form 
off.). 

•Me. 

s For ^ ^ occasionally elsewliere in the sequel. ' Us. o^. 
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J(X^ U^y XyLe aJJt cV.«Vv <> 1 ^ " 

O j u i rf' &JJf ,5^ 
Ji^f U&Laii L^ J ^L^aPj! 
sX^bLo ^ wycC« 

i.4.^1^ 


^5^ \ 5 ^.^ ^ (•^•> i'’* ^) 

tlUO ** «i "'^ J 3 I^ *' ^ 

^^!L>« 3&Xj J>.0-> «ULJ1 

w^juu> ^ 15 * t^y *-<y^ * 

3^5 ooi> O jv^LuJi saXa” 

JU® 0-3 ^T ^ ^ (*^ 

«iLsI^ K^ iX**i I^U 1 ^ ^ [H^ 

8l^yJ? ^ fjf L^t 

1^9} Leo»jf ^ vy^ < 3 ^ ^ ^ 

jLcU aJj! ^ 



Vel. xziv.j 


TliQ Kiidh a»i*Jk7s2ar. 


«-U! joyu JtXrf U/8j ” »tXJ» ^ f-^> 

^ ^lib ^ ^jUf (O-^ aJkft 

JT ^ tXJ 1*5^ 

^^5 JepI i^± j y^ w^JLH 

(J/9,,jt. C) cVt^^o y[ .*1 ^.1^ 

»-^l ^*;ij4^! ^1 P*>y ai-J-e »XJI 

[wL^^ < u-L c aJJi |_^ ^ * • 

fii bi ^ujJL 

^..> 1 ^ *’(j>xL»Aj _»y _•_>■ 

b.i,A^ aJJI “* *J^i> i5*^ J«^ i t 





A'. .1. 


pwa. 


U ii^^i ^‘^y 

* ^ ^ ij|)U^^ ^ ^)^}y 

1 ,:^ ^*<“■'■*‘^ 

^ /^? ^ 

ly^x^l ^^;ejs w j i^^l ^•ii^j iuil ^U 

^ ^i»|^L» ‘Jl^ {?tn.y}>. 7) ^jl SLu^^^l iiiJi ij^y 

^ g h ^ juwjji 'iS^ JIa^ 

Jjo 1,^.^ 1*^^ >^l 1 -'* ^IaA 

>LiJi»> w^i^ UJ1 *-^; xaX^ xUf ^5^ 

^U:i^ ii[A*^ aJJI ^1 i)-^' lM|;—1^^‘. ^^mJoI [^] 

** I^LmJJU |«>U*i^ (S^ I I ; ^ 

^(>1 dJi^ * L^lcLcfc^ 

^*ax> <juiu « 'i u aJ(X£j' ^^cVJU J<4» 

Jol^l^ /^y 9«Lft«> sJJM o(, ^>v,iii,iLi ^ *' t <y^4^ 

«iLfL*AJt 

l»^«MJi K jJ^ '° *5^ 


•Ms. 

‘ Me, ;jlwb. 


Mb, k^«L«. 


•Mb, -fcXj^. 



Vol. sxiT.J 


77 m » JCitflh Ma*iV!h an-Xntar. 


3^9 


^ &AAXa> 

» » X X » 

>Li & ^ iuJUjJt |«^Ue ^jj9 

K*-^ ^UU »*!JJgU *j;Xa flpUl ,5^ 4,\7 *s> I > 

',*- 7 ^ ^1 ilJ! aT.^^ kIJ! oLamU 
^.^Uj ^5^4* ^ <jI (*^^1 (•V*-, ^>. 5) 

wA.c»$o |« 4 <y^ i^^asJo ijU' ^UjlJI 




JOo \^y WUfUAif ' \y^^aJG\y 

^ )y^) ^ 

I»j7.) U |»-X J I*^LmJI 

c/-ij "l^yt jy ^gX* ^yCs ^ |*Xu 


Lq fuLLc*^ tJJI ^yy 


jL^' ^ 1^" jji^\ ^ ** (jL«-xiu^ s(Xj 

J ;•, -f 90j* 4j?’ 1*^7^^ ^5 aUylA t 


* H 6 « aimOarly very oft«ii. 


^ Us, ad<U juij. 

"' Ms. . 



3 J 0 


. 1 . TIT'Vok, 




"Jjo oL JjOl 

tjo ^^JlJU dUi^ ''yi 

^4i ^ - > ^ sOo ' i i *^< > ^ 3^ < u Xp 

jt^Xj |J a>a 1 £ j>^, » ^ « i.! y^y 

^LUt ^1 J^ ** &^y»l iXi s3^ iAJ-a jJ 

&ij^ cV«^ ^1 dJ6 

ijiX*' 1 *^ '‘ 

|vU.^ IcU! ^Lc {^fl*., J>. 0) 

•l» L« &*X,fe sJu! *^y&^ , 5 ^ 3 jo ^ 

iLs" iLLtt*’ jJuJt ^jb ^ 

«*^^l '^ » —«^« « b ^1 

»C» 1^4 jwL,*^ ajyiA «JJ! ^gLe f>’Sy^ Jjo LZ«j J -t * ' 


&>LJ l^-'JI luXe '*U«^ s,ft.«Cw4tf 

U»^ yL4^ (jLJJb 



b UJ Uj *(57^^ b lyuwl dU<> 



•M*. Jjo. * 146 . *>b^ 

» Mo jt:^ .. V •] 


•Ms. J^. 


Vol, ZX}T.] 


Thf Ma^Olik an^yazfir. 
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fcJ* ^ iii? jUil^ iS^P " " 

«J ^v4i« 

jJJt ^L L«5 U 

^ L* |wU<^ & .i ^ SpUI 

\jfM^ i sjU A^ y la^ i^Au ^ ^ [kJLJI iuIa ^_^LJi 

l^ya^l «- ^ JU \j^^" js|) Ulli 

L« «iJI U I^Uu A »^ fenJ j »t«> ^j yC Uj jJt *V^L9 
(j^A,, ;>. /(?) (•^LJI IL^ 1^ JUi u^, ^^OJ! 

(XjI^ i^U>JJL> 

Jj^ oy 

1^ ^ I^Lii JLe 

^ dJyj i^L JUU 

J>4,y iX)yi 4U^ gi^\^ 


• (Tii^nnu 

' For ' The Afa. hw i> for 6 thr«e times io this buseUterated 
, pftseage. See the iotroduction. 

* Us. ^f^AJtJb . 


- Ms. 




■m s. A. V’Htna, EIW8. 

& 1 J 1 |Vm! c)? 7 ^ 

(Ow^ Jjl ^ cCrfxJ 

l$Juv ^ jfauLg. iJj! ,5*^ 

iMs IJ^ < 5 ^ Nl)p-< 

^Ul^SI 

*|*&Ijt ^iJi^J {•Ll.^SU v^3 1^4^ v-^> 

^jjw0 ^J(X0 Lj jLft 'Siy^Ai ^CtK^y ^'L£L4 ^fc»»j fcyi. ^ *^ 

sUJ> ^A»>)8:>“ ^.t<a S^ ^■AJbo L^ <JJ &lJf’" Jli 

45 * i 5 ^^ (^W * 4 --'^ 

i«^ iU<i 

^ (i4>Lfl^ fr)^y (JA., ft. Ji) ^Jcwtj 

— ^ ’* • ''•-> 

U^ J>^ ScXj s£am^~ i5^^ 

L&Xa aJ ijjb ijy«« LCL« ^1 i^-'^-^ ilcL b * alJt 

xj^ |*LL<d^t jLUj Li&/W« 'LaJl3> 

LiiM (0 UCL« 


‘ Tbd copyist seeoid to bare omlUod aonio woids sucli as are vuppUad 
in die brackets. 
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CJ^ '-Sj.S'-o'' UX-d LA-L« (XLe 

ijI^aJI sXAi ^3JJ9y ^ Lt.A< 

(■KA.A.Y.M^a tU-^ ^UJI 

vjj «(X» jvLv^ 4uJb& aJjf i 

&G^k^b sXl1'° s^L^li 

(5*^ a^tXe 

ftj>yA; Jju C^ ibyj aX^ ^ sXJI 

ijt*^ iS^ 

&£»Lu-. ^ 'y&l^ 

j ^ ^ ^ w^ 

*bC» a^LcI 

JLiLi fcljT Ij 'i<LXw (iVa., /;. l!^) ^ IJL^ fJo4X& 

«« 

w^.$ 34 sOwdjO^ w^i «tju Lam 

I»4m " iJj3 I^AXh^ I%$VUpjT 

^^LJt kmU (3^1 L^ 1^1 J-«^ 

^^-albll ^ tky^l V^ yyliisj® 


Written ii#lch o ia tbs Us. 




*>'. J. V'CifMlf 


*>■. J. fl« 8 - 

U < 5 ^T*^ jjt ^ 

j»-jSltXjl u^^4^> J^*U**^ J^l^i ^5^ Jj’ ^5**'^ 

^ UAi 1^4^ ^L» 

JLti^JI^ (X^ c^LUl 

^(^.oJI ^L»mX> ^L? ail^^w xLlf 

iTU^gXe^ ^U» Li^L^II 

aX^* ^ /~’^° Z^’*'^ 

lyb (^«., r- ^ g;lj ^-^1, 

^i ^ f^Ut> ftJJI 1^ |h4iu>tj 

xUt 1^1^ ^1 ^ uAi LJ Jj)^ 

*>.m* ^cXfA iU.«w 

U^tg l*X«» l^;XA3J(j ^ g . J - fr 

Vilyi^^ y^ySf e)b (^ij 

^y^' aJjf J-j^l 

^ip^i ^ ^1/ LS^ k^i 3 ^liT^ 

* Note how Ub. di?ide9 tlie Hebrew word . Ub. ■ 

‘ “=• oA;'- 



Vol. SXtT.I 


Tht Kit6,h 



ii' ^ j^\ 4; vr^' J;S» ^ 

L*X9 xiJf ^Lcj' »X!I &ji.l^^' 

^ ,g^ (5^° 

Ji^SlI oXsJfj {Me., p. u) £^5! ^U 

V ““ ^ *> ) '' f ^ 

u^ , 5 ^^ j 4 ^ 

Rxij wyU^ ijl^ 1^^^ IlJx 2bU( i5^ 

faXi UJmw k^aLlo ti)*^ ^ 

&el &^1ji^ ^ i^)P^ )j-‘t*^ jj^ »l^^*Jf ii^h^ 

««XxL« & »*k^ 

Ut ‘_*^*’>‘ wyuu L «J 

^ vy^ ^ fsh 

JUi* Juiu*w[ ^ iJ ki |J^4 X jL aJT 

«J iJJ^ JUi ^y^y U; 

Jl.dsJI 4!*^ ,S^ ^;y* 


A. WvfiTlOly 


[19(13. 


m 


^ ail^ ^5 ^\yXSc 

f.l/^.,//. 7 <T) <v 4 i,J^ iL^ cVjij 

,^P***J1 ^;yl^J-Lll 

^ ' tujf Jy> pJ^ i^^LJ! luJyft vyU^ iujj' "^U^J 

^^^^<| i!^LJf 


^ ^Ki^iAic'' «l«t «:vL^y! |V^ k^wS!s 


4 ^ ^ 

j A III IQ V |V^ ^L«L;^ 

4 ^Lft*«Aj ^iJ 6 

^iU^JI ^T* iJJx O^lj 

^ki sl^Xfr v:pfy.djl Oy.<tf ^ g;Uyi4.J ^AAjJ^y 

^^JUi Jjf JUi ^J^^^yXs ^ l^fU-jlj’" 


• Mg. ^Lyl. 


Mg. 1 


« Mb. 


>f- 


* Mg. tic (orij^BgUy Ul^^?). • Mh.^^l)J 1^ , gg UgUAl. 

' Ms, bas aft«r . 
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tfJJf i5^ ,5*^ J«.idi «^Ij1 ^y^.y 

aJjr' JL# |*^LmJI iuJj ^ L^ 

(. 1 /i^.. /'. ///) ''^(.V^.fe i^LmULj 

r^ y^ ^y) r*^ ^ Vjj 

'',2^1 i5^ il»l 

(>jii l*lX^b iiX^^\y 

^£»r^ ^^y ^1 (5*^ cX4.d*«' 

sLU* lA ksi^-cZ* 2 IJI i^U 

(^ 7^1 , 5 ^^> ^ 1 ; LZ^ sJJI 

^L<&^ ISlXjn^ <i/\ ^Ldii^ ^1' ^l^«J! ^(jUi.JJb 

UU^ ^>Mjb 

i L y b J-uu^ J ^1 J(,>J* 


^ * » 

* Ms. ^ Mb. . • Me. . 

* Fm Hebrew 13 (orlglBeJIy • Ms. e£c. 

'Me. ^LAs. r Ma, . ‘'Ms.* Mb. ^L-J^. 


I &I8, • 





38S 


S. A. TVl'AW?*, 


[1903. 


«jyU ( 3 ^^. ii^ 

Jn^jU.m.1 _- |V^L,mJI iuJ>s 

^*<»w,».!! CkJ ^»Xwj aaJ^ »JJI 

yi^ 1^ sjJbfJe ^^LmJI ijJ^t 

1 > (j * ^ fr ^ 4 jJ^ sLC u;«^l 

jj^ (JA.» 27) 5^xJ( 

dUi> ^y '^\ 

aa^ iul^ SJ^U.fr J>A^ (5^ ^ 

^ y^id lui^ I^Lfi aU.^ 

yti aUX^ji ^ 

\j^f!^ Sjf '^y ty3b ,^^y 

frl^JhA A^f xl t^tXui 

\^y^ ^ c>^*. Jliu p|JLft Axit [J-*^ 

, 5 *^^ ^ aX^OI 1 . 4 ^ |wLwj 

gJjU^ ^ pX<-il &xl^ 

^ ^ y® lijUyi ^Tviyui^l 


Ms. . 


' Ms. tl^Uj. 



Vol- xjxv.] JUrfAtUiXr m-Xur(tr. 339 

^ r^' >^5 i 

J ^ ^ f»y£i ^ La» 5 ^ 

i)^ 

1 ^*® tX^I y» au 

Kji)\ J 5 y^jtXiiu j»-®i 5 ‘' 

^ ^ ^ 1^ [^] <U1 

< 5 ^ (-^^^-3 r« Ij^l^ 


15*-4 ^!^a jJ x«J^.i^l ILl+^l ^T (j-.Ai 

S^.y^ c>- JP iuXfe ^j--mJ! ^i-L 

^ 


i ^ jjj^ 5 ^ 


^ iU-« vl^ I^J'..Cj 

'tUJf aJ-W L^ l^5' *^5**^ ^j^***^ »**" ci 

^ aJ.^ 


<i** (^ 6 /^-* (*^^-^1 fcyU 


TOL, ZXTT. 


28 


* hb. 


240 


K .i. Wesson, 


PWM. 


^ [^ 55 ] by; ^ 

L« JU ^^.4 U&l^; ^^.Idsjl 1^^; 

^A.M^*JI \^ys^ 

iLw'^ I^LY^JI; ^LY^^I j^^A^jS p 6^.'.*?"^ 1^ ^■*^1 


•^Ir^! ^ y^y W y^y 

Jmu^Vi |^^jl» 'iU^j 5 [;y^i li (j/«., ;'. i^) 

<ib>; ().^ |•^L^MJI w eC» 

p-^ |J -9 (*- 4 ^;^^ 

^geucy d y^ ka.X& aJJf ‘ 

jU «C» ^g^ '^ 06 ; ^A. 0^1 

1^ pb^ P^LmJ! &i-b p^LwJj &y^ (5^*4^ 

^ gr*^^5 5^’ '^y ^ 


iSTy* (* 4 ^ |J 4 ^^ 

^1 ^5“ j:,;;; ^ ^y 9 

/ 

l«^T LbaoJ x»Ls)um oJut til? 


Vol, Dir,] 


Tht MaiOXih ««-iVcMW. 


Sil 






«JJt vi)l> oU^I ^ l^f 

J^l^[ (jJi !^U W*^ 15^^^ 1*^ 


ijyJ-fl’'’ 'iU6 iji-»iU6’^ 

^y x Xj f i y\ |^-*a| 


is*-y ^ J^W ss^ i^y^ 

uui? ^1 

^ ^ LUi oU? 

^i «^! iJJt 8,^1 '*4X»^ 1^ 


l«4JU9 x ;. ^ M.II «y^l.> 

^1 ,«Xkj 8^f aJJI 9^^ lnV> '9^yy^\ ^ ii^Li 

>JJl (5*^ 1-^^ {j^«^ 8jUp («U^vJ! 


I w «r 

Xjl.^^M> xUt ^,« sUpJ* ^^LmJ! &xLc 

^Lo U-U® ^1 X3^ y ^^,5 


• Ma, o^y^. ‘ He. L&l y^lU. 

* Not© Uw '*'*©y ftle wwl (=11300^) U written. 

•Me. <H8. ly 


A A. 


[1903. 




s^iydl sjjo iuXfi ft.Uf 

'' ijitXs 

*JJP AUfc> 

fcS'tU JL^ 

«Ulfr ^U 4 >^aAJ1 *ir^^ l^^i''*' ^iL<0 JU^ 

dU 6 (JlA.y^. ? 7 ) 

ib^L^I &aAJ^ )^h 

Ju Jw«i fwLv^ xJ^ xUt 

|U^ J.A» r^ luyJ 

Ij ^T^i^ljjr IcX^! p L« ^ijl^ i^^Xe 

^ ^U^yU. :^Ay ^y^i>y |»4^^ Vi^\^y 

XjAiuj ( 5 *^“ Ojjk> ML> 0 t 

aJ JUb |V4^X) (j-« ®J^ f*^7^ V**!^*^ U^? g » 


• 7or Hebrew r\i^^'\ • * M»« U<^ 'A*J;'-« « * ^®* ^j^JjU^I . 
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fcwU 

;U5 ^ ;^i J^' ruju’^ ^ ^ 


UjU ^^LJT ilJ* (JA^" i:i4*y jjj oLjil J^,»4J 

VI6^*^^ ^ 

^! (jSb bii ^Ja2 <)J» ^ {Mu., p. US) sll| 

JJaJI «*£ ftLl jUiili* ^.vi.-pJI JIs Jj^f 

^iU 6 i^UI 

*^5 V'Xbj* u-J^v« ^ l•^LMJI 

siUJ^® ^ 

ii^ ^iLJ( JU^ ^ ^ 

Gl^ Ljia^ pX)® 

(^tJU ;Uil’ 

iLL^Xlil tXfju sJl cJXTj sjb sLJ^ iJ|® 

|vb I^Lfc^M.'U aaJ^ ^1 j. 9 

^ Jy^ 51 ^ Vy^ ,^-Ji xcU j.A^“ 



• iis, ^1 (ori^uUy p»t). 


^ Ms, 



du & A, -ingtoii, [ 1 M 8 . 

|^^liYiflri.<i ^1 L«t^ 
aj^ 1^4!^ 

«C« &A« ^ x^ul^ &J 

^Li ^v 5j“ _ 

aJJf Ij dUi^ y_^ Ljif ( 5 ^*^ 

|i»X^ |wL» '^y*^ aJ[ LeJ aJ^I <iL^f dGl |Ua; p. Q3) 


Jjf oo^, i^t vUilCj] jli’ *’ZJyiy ^1 

^ a;^! ^ ^^4)^ aJjt iT^^LjLS^ ^ 4 X»L>. (J^(^[ yi^ 

•JJ^I ^ ^ yi lU4X1^1 ^^.^aJAj! 

su^ aJJf alisU |W^LmJI i^J^ ^ ^*vH** a^iX' 

y^mx} a.;cLft aJJ^ JiT^f 

CLft (i tiij O 

^sl 033 j^* K^ka^ ,t^ 

^kiti t^A^i a<W Ju» »W«JI pL^xi 


* Vs. i^^J^Lw;. 

* Ua. a . 



* Vs. . 

*Us. ajJ^^, 


Vol. xxix,] 


T/bO JCisdb MmiUVc aii^Na^'ir. 


S45 


fcxl x jLy!^ ^ j.>iaS^As JaJuXmI U«U 

lU-L*^ JL«l0 JUi (TLmJI a-j^ yaii «J piLJ? 

* [*^ >iU-« 1 ^? yo L^tyi [•^LJ! 


u^* u >^—4 

i u^) 4 ^ (^ 

is. itf 

^iaSp •U^l Jy» ^lyi Sxj^y ^L, 

^iX!^ yPy (C«:5l1 ^L- yi s^XJI 

\JXJI ^4Xx> >iU6 l*ljw«bif ^ si^L^ 

^ «.*v *■*.« 

^ ^1 Jt^t<^ |Z^ l^i 

tjiiX«^ i 5 ^ ^yn , 5 ^ (X^L * 


j * V 


^Lk> iJy yo^ iuX * ^ »L^ &A9u^^ 

1*.^ ^ ^jf 8y^ i>r tr^y^ 


• Ms, . 

^ Th» copyist &t first wrote tJ(XA>« ftod tbco erased out Cbe ii). fiia 
eye evidently p&aeed over the words supplied in bnckete. 

* Ms. fy^. «Us. . • Ms. . 



340 




[1908. 


s^iti 4JJ|> 

luJ^ S^p y^ ^1" u^ 

^ itjj Jlif 4X3^ )y^^ ki 

^^tXJI I^t pJO 1>-Ui? j*UJ^ !*X» i 

!^jb i u J- c oJJI" l^cXft^ 

(^^., /J- -5>v) !s!^ ^ 

9J^ sJJj* J^Xj U.4^ 

J..o^* 1,4^ j <X» L 0 |»-bi.^ V4^ (5*^ 

* St^Vrr sy^ &X»^ sla^Um ^ ^ W luXfe 

'iym ^ \yi,xtA {.xA^Xj* uUi^ 'iyAi SuJL 

tJJI L« ^1 |•LkJJ( i^jt 

^y^ W KaJL U ,»L^ Lj Jj' (5^^ 

£0 CAi 4.>dju ^1 ^ > ua^( '' 4 U Jyb^ ajjl 

i^J)X«'l^ l^i oJuA^!^ k=^yu»t JJ" S^aaJ^ ^yX 

C*iU^^ \i»LurfX*5l| 


* Us. ^ , 


Ms. 







Vol. xiiv.J 


TAe JCUdb JfaifUih an-it!r<aiur. 
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JU> W 

- , > „ »•^ « 

bl Bjia.; iLl 5j (*4f^5 

ly L> j;^ JjdL iUiUlj ,3^“ Jjfj iJ 

^ 1^1 ij^ 1^ JUd'^ sfih^U iULjdt LX^ fV J I ^ 

J^‘> [(^] (»4-^>lOjJI jiie ^ j>^m 4 Uiiw 
(^s.,/). Si}) 4UJI '^L*j^L ^ liiuH 64X^5 iU»;Xjt 

*'u»^5! B^Ir |JJ iUa^jJI ibi/^ 5^ ^ 

fj^y juX fe aJJM ,5^ U^^jAxi 

»LAfr^ i) 6^4 li 

JU i^yjl y^4^l ^5*^ 

JU ^ 4X*A (Xt^f JU ji4 |*4^> 

U*hfr c5^^’ iJybXi .^iJ yS6 l(X^ JU 

<, y ^Ap ^ (J^ UAka 

3 |A-^ aA» AJf’ 

^ ^iJ. pj, yua ^1 ^1 ^ P^1» 

* 3l2. ijLu^L. 

U 


TOL. ZXIV. 


'' Ms. twice. 




•S. A. WG$iofij 


(1903. 


iiLL« SjJb ^I |U.£| {.k^^ KaXa &JJt 
ILL. 3u>L« LLw. 

luXe 

> • r 

|» gC'U i^WL^r' iLw/ ibL« 

« X “S X i «' 

ja« (^^«.,/». 57) *J1 ''^ 

f3«^ ii^L^ i.i^U.r (>^f»> ^ ^UaXm 

V 9 4 ^ ^ 

i^kM. iwfk^^ J^LmmI K*a»> 5 \dJ«4J1 

^.aL5^ l^I ibU J^l ^ (jUaXm, [|^^j 

Sam. ibLe (.kfXj <^ft»ii,iiiiH^ w^-^l Jiy L«^ 

^j4 Sju^ jis i-UI Lam* 

jOL^yu. i,^Aju 'iUj «Xju^* SbLdJ( axij 

^U, *Q/^ ^ ^ ^Oj' 

' Wl;-> y»;X2jl c>.^l ^ [»'^7^ 

|V* 4 ^^ ^ !tjUy^ )yAlXi^^y 


•Ms. 




* Ms. M il < S j . 


< Ua. w|^ 


Vol. XXiT.} 


Tht Muisdiik oJi-^asar. 


'^74^ ^uyi ^ 

ij J\ju J-U« iU- u«;tj ’^aX!w 

^-.-Jl aui^ iLL* iU-^ ibU ^ !^U 

JjSlI u>^l |•X-JT flwyU j^^,yje ^ ^5*-^“ 

|.iLJ! i.gjAr i>5b ^ ijU^ IUj 

*i^S( c^Uii; *3?^^ (-^M «JJ1 

^ui j^i ;;:i ^uji ^1 

ij 5^^ lij uS^*^5^ JwlsU-« i;UJI ^ 

✓ 

wLLaI JwAi i^^L.JI^ jUiLfi |*j^ ^ 

^3 ^ Jii xiLsw* ^Uf ^ 

dJj ^;^* (^ 4^3 

&ixUJI 5^3 jJ^I 1 ^ i^U^ p^jpfcV^ 

(^»* jXl!® ^ »,*ktJf 


• “8« ‘ “8. - • Ma. Tepe«c»d. 

• M*. • Ms/'ijt. .Mb. 





K .‘I. 




***^ 

, * ' «» X» »> »* * X-* X — ^ I 

^ixUJf ^ I^Sf c:, j^-„ SjjjLjf'i,^, 2:jUJf 

|VM.|^J! ij^MX ^ ^ *I^U.a^1j 

»>jl,<V; iii» kipjk« I»4 .Luw 

|j * -^*>1- I_‘^^| ^^k.«wJi^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^jx |JUJl uV^ 

> 0 ,,.»0»x 

St^ycfl iLfijU ‘' ^ j 

fcUl ^\ JJ6 ^ * ii.i >V (jV«., i^>) 

I^lX> ^ &AlbUj( f»Ooijl pbJi 

b^L^ JJUju |*JjJf’ IU^cSJI p I^ApI 

(XiUftj ^ 2Uk>LAj^t |^4<^; 

X '' » • r ^ 

wJ'f^jOl &uU^I jv4^^ '*'^1? jJbJI 

lyJjt^J jULUl g^jfa S jUi U &A^v^biJI 

iJjl * i^LIIJI 1^ |JIjJI «j^ 

lytxitfj ^U.<6^f SoUa 

^ ,1^ pai* .5^1;^^ 


M«. reftdB 1 ^ U for AmCotle. ^ Hs. ^jU.^ - * He. o J 
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«jLsw ^^UJ( jU^ JJo 

J-y.^1 J—yJ 

«JJI cUjI Qj 

^ 4b >J JU“ 

‘'obJJb^ ^ 

iiXM ^y; 


yu;i Ijj6 ’J ^1 ^'uj^ |:*ii ^5 y-.^| (JTi., ;). 

9-** ♦ #' "x e* 

iax w j »ia>|. <v • y»y ^sLUJl yjJ 


’>5^>.V5; 




•<>''x* ^^yfi 

^yb£ (j^ ^ Ky^ |jiy^|$** ^yx^ 


JLSb«JI 


fyb jjy^CJ tkX» '‘iXLy ® ijf 

|*Lyit 'ixiy\ ij 9 ^^^ ‘ 

Jl^ Jy y 5y y j^U jJ 9*>y*3 


C^J *^yy ij-f^^ ^y^j 

Ly j lyu sSl- ^ 


Me. lyLb. ' Ma. . * Mb. ne. * Me. J^y 

* t£s. y^^^lssQr. Uf. < Ue. [jjjt^ ftad LLlxc. 




S. A, 'Wi$ton^ 




[IMS. 


^ ^ i)^ 

yAjJ »JT fj by fj f>Lt 

^ t^U 

1.^ ^^•A! ^ ^ **T"y u&^Ia«JI 

1^ c)^Lj ^yi I4XP5 ^!jX> 8^^ (rfV*., p. ■ti) 

^5^ *UJI$' '"yy^ j^Li/1* ijyC> ^yi UjtiXik! 
^(JJI layvjJ^ *1^1 

^1 y^y S (i^LaJM JJi SoUJt ^ 
«pj» ^ 'A^yi xl i^yC> dJ6* sLiAj Jiii U 

U|3^ cwJLiJf |V-«Ai1^ ^i^^ 

- I# *1 ' f t , w 

y W ry^* (•jfcviu^b 

jiu ^ U^ AUII aj ^LjJ< itije“ [ijy^^ 
^ lu .i:^ ^1 yt I4U; jyi* Syy^y ^ y 

(Ael ij^ ^JU^t ^1" uji^j^ c)«*yi^ 


* Ha. bu^ 


•ifc.»^,. 


■'SotheVa. 
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8^1 fc^liiJ ^Ui' iiff 

^ iJjl ft^lX ^ ^ 

*[;5 auil^ (*^3 [•UJ1 

U5t.> 5^-^ ^ ^ 

jX« Jbli p^jCll w^ {Ms.^ p. 8^ juXfr 

l><fl^.w «^Ll« ^ l*jb 
ijL.J^ i&iAJ lAAiuJ ’ &«LL0 ^ Qi^l 

^ •JLiJt * ^t^Xj \a^y 

»J Jb U ^J&y^\ mLU i^bJf JoAiXmI m» ^yO 

fc^ x tfjUt (5^^ ijbJ^ MAj 1^1.*11 

L>^’ 5)^ is^LJ* ul 

^ c\AAJL?y CaLLo ^ I^UI 

&Jj( •^Jiiy ^ib ^iuloJuJI i{^.^Li 

Jjl «U«^ cUT 

ijit«.*i ^ J <nrv ^1 1^.^” 
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S. A. Wksit'H, 


[iww. 


yjs hV t ^ 1^1 i^T Jyif ^u 

^l 3l :)! ^1“ i^T 5 jU ^L> 

(j 1 / 9 ., J). Od) ScV^ IiCaa JI ^ 9^5 <Cui 

5^^ * 74 ^ ^r-;; 

L^i ijU?^l 15*^^ L 

it^f ^ ^ Jyu’ iXS^kJ^ 

UX» |*X<«J!^ J.^1 tLw^l 

0 6 #» 

««i^r '^iUaP a^ ,5«X<^ LmJ^ _^..U*vII 

^vL^f »ff * i,iii ^ l^Jj 

[^] 7*^ iiJ^ 

filiJ *5^5“ •lAijjT ^^4^5 

^T \i>.tA» J>«n’v S^L^I \^X» 

&jLsu^ fclll &jo^l ^■,1 ,H 
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at^J C«V* ^ vUa^ ^ 

L^is^f jJ“ ^5 *Ua ai-^ Jjl olLe» iU^I 

(jUk,, ^). ^4) ijL^ ^ CL^ 

'*^3;* i ijl^! v^JUv> Cii iuLu-r^ 

5j1 }i»A^lt 

1 ^ . 5 ^" y ^ y“ 

x^Mj ^5^5*4>? 1*^ Cj* i5">^ *^15 i5^^ 

U ES^Xo JX^ S| i^J^Xe «jJ? 

^ i^T" ^ 35 r!^ir u ^ujT ^ 

5 ^^'' j*^l 5 ‘^^ , 5 ^ 

ijl iJjl 1^/®^ 'i SbyXtf aL^^ 

1^ ^ f»^LJI tu^ ^y!^ iUvXiJI 

JftMv jy JJi 3 Jjiii l«>L^ 

pij^ A*Mb p 


Ua. ^ We might supply ^l^iijl ^^ ia repeated. 




36 G 


S. yl, TFw/on, 


[ 1 M 3 . 


ti ^ ^1 

W i ^ ^ L-. 4 UJI yfl^l ^1'^ 

[^1] Jo^J 'yj iiJUil 
0{jjt o*>iy Lva^ ^UaJI (j/a,,/). js ) JUs^ 


» {yl^ i5^>^ lyJL»y ioli' |»g*lf ' jij>^a\,» 14^ 


^ l^Uxll i*L2Jf ^(X^b 

|vi^^ &yU iJJf ‘ cVZ^WJ 

u>* J-y ^5 

^ *j C O >> 7 ^^ p ^;i r 

(*4^1? i^y? <M Jj^7-1’ is^ 4*^ i ,f^ ^ 


(X^* 6y^ 

^UOi ^1 ^ \^i ».wii > 


1^ ^xoN^^b*" ^gjarfu Jl ^iXsXe^^ 

JX* «Jj! w^*' i ^ **«!>> 3 )T^^ |» 4 j>»fe^ 


Ks. 1 . ^ Ms. ^^L>. * lib. 




*Ms. 


,s^;- 
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‘hj\ y-^U3tj ^ ^1 

5^'^ 5^ «X1U 5;^ ^glt iUij 

tUfi i) i^Ubj 

ibU L^aAa slji 

^ illf sJ^ ilJtiU (jV«., ^ fcU, 


^ ki|)^ Ojr^l* 'iU-JI 

ii/l (4^^ (* 0 ;'"‘ ^ u>'* Cii 

L»yLUj y-^jLuClT ^5^^5 

»ljJ wAJ^^I 

^4* iUdS' y>^ 3^ |J^ jJjt fJtyAXi 

u«,jLiX!l 


&^! ^ U .A JJ6 CA:>^ iZii ■>^^aJI* 


dA£ ^ jCL>N^6 lbL« 


* Ua. |^A*<iLM«M>^t. 


» Ufi. _.^» A 


«Ua. ^i^i iii.|i<!. 



Z6S 


iV. A. M'entMi, 


[ieC3. 


*^1^1 ULwJt^f 

^ * fci.i n ii>^!1 •L»Jrf 8j| wl % ^ ^ ij‘^1 

<-i <v . rf ij" j^y^J J-y^5lt^ 'iU.J^ Ci5^^ 

\py^y ^ 8^L>aJt J.^1 •Lm^I 

y^i ^^AlaW! r^ ^ 

St^yJ! jui£ ^ «Jut 1^ «V ^ (^., j), .97} 

^ J^UJiy ^yA}\ ^giA 

u U "’ii-U-U ic<yL* «£U6 ^ bU 

i5^ 

^.^1 ^gj«A ck^tj ^ wytXd 

1^ JJUj ^3J! i3f l:vJ 61^ ^giA &£jLeP 
(X<Uj |J^ 'JJ^t w^y * 

^25 ^ ^1 (5"^ ^1 ^ 

^’'' yAi*AlH kjjucy U GA>*^!p 


•Ms, >Mb. ^....., z 

e Us. , with finfti 1^ cftocslled br the origiaal band. 

'Ms. dUjI, 'Ms. 1,iy.Sif^. ^Ms. ^>^1. 
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•*»B »»« w — f > » T - 

K Vt I *> (5'*^ • w -^i ^ 1 ^ * 

^^uJI SJJJI 

oxIa^^ ,jA.j.4i>! 

(X^l^ 2JU j^AgCV^I »-';*-** 

wL«LluJi^ x;^;X.lf OyuJI^" x^xAiuJI |»^JoL)l 

Jfj Also. bAi. ^ ijji sibiji 

^ wUX3l ftX^ (J/<wv/tft) iJa-i tXa^ 

aLU« JjSlI <5^^ <5^ £le! 

&1J! w^ ^ fcV t ^ !!j auU^tw^ 

|Uij^ sJJ) Lu..^^ A*^ ^ 

p . ;ajJ( aLu it s;^ 


TKAKSLATION. 

The Book of Uio Patbe of lavestigatioo, ooncerDlng the 
Propbotio Offkce of the Lord of Mankiod. 

The eomposicioD of the eervaot, poor in the eight of God 
Almighty, Sa‘ld ihn Ilasau, the Alexaudriau. May God be 
pleased with him and make him happy, and make Paradise his 
abode and helldre the abode of the enemies of Mohammed. 

In the name of Ghsd, the meroifnl Compassionate One. Lord, 
bring it to a good conolasionl Amen. 

Praise to God, the Lord of the worlds, and prayer and peace 
be unto our lord, Mohammed, seal of the piophete, and nnto 

KoCe tbe rhyme in lines 11 and 13. 
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liis famUy, fricnde, L!a hel^jors, liis pute vivtK, the niothcrt 
of the faithful, wjtl unto tlioac who follow them in good deeds 
tj)l t)ie Day of Judgment. 

Wc begin, asking help of God in the blessing of Islam, to 
dc(>larc tho pi^ophetlc oflioo of tlio loi*d of mauklnd, Molianimod 
ibn Abdallali il>j) Abdal-MutUlih, tlie tynstwcirtliy and faithful 
one, whoso appenmnee* the proidieta of tho Children of Imacl 
annt)Uiiccd, eonfirmiiig the saying of t)i<* Bxalted One in his 
great book: ' “And w« only sent tlic Apostles as preacho« of 
fftiod*tidings and wai-nera”; and the of tlio Bxaltcd One: 
(p. :i) * “And rtmiembur when <Tod accepted the covenant of the 
preplicW, saying, ‘Vovily wiia^ I haw lirougla you is of tlic 
scripture and of wisdom; lieivaftor an apostle slmll eomo to you 
confirmuig tho trntli of that Jscripture] which ia with you j yc 
shall surely l)cliovo in liim and ys slnili assist God ^d, 

‘ Do ye acknowledge and do ya accept my coTonaut ou this con¬ 
dition?’ They said, ‘Wo acknowledge it,’ Ho said, ‘Be ye 
tlmiofors witnesses, and I also bear uitness with you.’” 

Know that as (or tbo prephot^, God soul thejn with clear 
arguments and convincing proofs; and they manifested and made 
known and spoke in proverbs which breught tho truth near to 
t)to uudorstauding, Morcovor, wheu God related tlio story of 
Adam to Moses, in the first hook of the Torali, ho made known 
to him tJjut when Adam was in the Ganleii ho sjmke Arabic, but 
when he drove hini out, he foigot tho Arabic laugnago and 
spoke Syriac, blow lie grieved Horoly beoiiuse of his loss of tho 
Arabic language; so God naid in revelation to lirni, “0 Adam, 
grieve not, for this is tlie language of tho people of Paradise, 
Iq Paradise there shall bo offspring of thine who sbalt speak it; 
and they shall be of Paradise, or of the people of Paradise.” 

Another fact which points to his prophetic ofSoe is in the 
story of Noah, iu the fiiet book of the Torah, after the story of 
Adam. When he went out from the ship he withdrew from his 
wives because of fear lest (p. 3) bis offspring be drowned by 
another flood, tint God spoke in revelation to him, saying, 

“ 0 Noah, return to thy family, for I will not destrey the earth 
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again; ” and God sLowod him the bow which was appealing in 
the clonds- Then he said to him, ‘‘This is luy promise that I 
will not destroy the earth by a ftood.” ’ Moreover, be showed 
him the prophets who were to come, and among them [waa] 
Mohammed. And ho said to him, ‘‘For the Mkc of this 
prophet, I will never destroy the earth by a Mood," 

Arxithcr indication of hi a prophetic office and of tlie miivei*- 
solity of Ills call is that which comes in the first l>ook in the 
story of Abiaham, tiio friend of God. '\\nicn he esoaped from 
the llro of I^imrod, bis X^ord appeared to him, speaking in the 
Hebrew tongue:* T]*? ’3 nSnfpi Dip 

This is the interpretation: Rise up, walk through the 
land, its length and breadth; to thy offspring we will give It. 
When AbTaham told Sarah this vision, which was a dream, ahe 
know that the promise of God was tnie. So ebo aaid to Abia* 
ham,* “Drive Hagar and lier Child from me." Aud it is said 
that Abraham granted Sara)r*s request and drove them hotli 
forth to the land of tJ»e Hlj&a. (p. 4.) Then God AJniighty 
aaid to Ahi'aham, siieaking in tJio Hebrew tongue:* pn^5 '3 
jril tp This is the interprotation: As for Isaac, then 

shalt have posterity through him; and as for Ishmael, I will 
bless him and multiply him and make him great, and I will 
make his offspring as the stars of the heavens, and from him 
will come Mohammed. And this latter vei’so io the Hebrew 
language is: ‘ TOIS ribl 

inif ’Jl’a'ini inx* Those learued ones who com¬ 
ment on the Hebrew Ungnage have explsined these two words, 
which are IffD IJfD* as follows: Some say Ahmed, Ahmed; 
others say Very, Very; still others say Great, Great. But 
thero has not appeared of the offspring of lebmael a greater 
thau Mohammed. 

Another indioation of his prophetic office is that when llag^r 
went forth, going toward the land of the KiJ^, and thirst oame 
upon her and she oast the babe from her shoulder, it Is written 
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hi TomJi tiial Gotl sent unto her angels who canecd a spring 
of water to flow. So she quenched her tbiiat and gave tJu* I>obe 
drink. TJicn Ootl Almighty 8[ioke to her, sayiog,’ ((>. 5) “ 0 

Hagar, >u‘7 13 nK ’p^nni nn 'oip 

This is til 0 iiiCerprolalioa: IHk, cany this child and 

rare for h ha, forfwiu him «)iall coiae Alolinininod, and his off- 
s]>Hag shall be $ih tlio stars (if the heavens. 

Auotikcr Midicatiou nf his prophetic o»fl<‘c ia in the first l>ook 
of llic Till ah in the story of ifaeoh. As death was appixiaching, 
lie gnClierud Lis ehildren and said to them.’ Cojue near to me; 
I will tell yon what isliall happen in the last time.” So when 
they were gathei*ed togctlior he said to tlicm,' “ \Vlioni will ye 
BOiTo after I aoi gone ?" Tlioy .said, “ Wo will Borve thy Qod 
and the God of thy fathcia, Abraham, Ishiuael and Isaac, one 
God.’' Yet there is not found in the Torah mention of any¬ 
thing which he predicted, hut it is written iu the Torali that he 
Irtnyod for them and died. So it is kuown fiom this tliat they 
[the Jewa] have I'oroovcd from tills verge the name of the 
prophet. 

Another indioatiou of hi« piMphutic offico is in tlie fourth 
hook of the Torali, in tlic story of Balaam, son of Beor; the 
saying:* ** Behold a star which lias appeared from the family of 
Ishmaei and a tnbe of Arabs sustaining him. Thou because 
of his lUADifestatiou the earth quaked, and those who weiti upon 
it. of tlio offspiiiig of Ishmacl evcopt Mohammed. Aod 

the eaith quaked only liecaiise of hia maiiifuetation. 

(p. 6.) Another indication of his pitiphetic ottlce is an explicit 
passage iu the fifth book of the Tomli. God spoke to Hoses 
spying, ** Speak to the sons of Israel in tlie Hebrew language:* 

oap nrfj O’pjj ” This is the 
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in»ri)retAtioii: We ^rill Boed uuto yon % prophet from your 
kindi-ed, of the duldron of yonr brother lahmae], in whose 
mouth I will put my speech. In the Hebrow Ijuignage 
Vfl5 nn-l I put my speech in liie 

mouth, end him they shall obey. 

Another iuJication of his prophetic office anti of tlie univov- 
«Jity of hie call is au expiicit j>ajwagc, with which the Torah is 
sealed:' nj^l "IHO y’flirt "l’;7(^p PHn K3 

Cy*Tp .n3p“10 This is tho interj^roCallon; God came from Sinai 
and rose from Seir. He I'ovealecl himself from ^e inoimtaius 
of Paran aud appeared with his holy myriads; on his right 
band, light, and on his left, fire; unto him the nations assembled 
aud to him the tribes gathered together. The people who know 
(p. 7) the Hebrew language agree that the mountains of Pamn 
are the mouutains of Mecciv, and the ten thousands of his holy 
ones aro the people of the Ka‘ba. Yet tlmre has not appeared 
from tliat region any hut Mohunnied. 

Auotlier uidicatiou of Ills ]>rophetiu odicc is that when hloeos 
battled w'lth the AiualekitSN aud the Cbildroo of Isiael wero 
routed, Moses made entreaty to God aekiug for help through 
Mohammed, nayiug in Che Hehrow language:* 

on^a^b. This is the interprotation; Bemember 
tlie covenant with Ahralmm in whidi thou didst promise to him 
that of the offspring of Ishmael thou woiildeat ronder vlctoriooB 
the armies of tho believers. So God answered his prayer aud 
ma de the Children of Israel victorious over the AmsJekitee 
tlirough tlic blessing of Mohammed. 

’ Deut. 18’**. Note that Cbe &b. text has *^0^^ instead of , 

The two concluding worda are taken from verse U of this same chapter. 
They are, appeireoUy, (with chai«« of person). Seethe 

note on Che Arabic text. 

* Deut. 88*. Note that the Mb, text omits , which occurs in the 

Hebrew text after , 
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AiiotUur iuJicAtiou of bi» pi^opUetic oAlcc Is tbftt wliea Joshua, 
the KiiccoMor of Mo9«s, couqitorod Syna &uil mado war on tbo 
Aiu;i!clcitcs, \wi uiiuy wu« touted Cliroo ^ru«s hccaiiso of thou* 
uiifaitlifiilnceii to the coTooant.' For a man belonging' to 
Joshua’s army took a rruas of goUl from tUo booty of t)ic 
Antal ekitce; ho his aiiny wtia routed tbruo tlnius hcrauKU of tlio 
croKft wlitcli wjw taken wrongfully. 'Diou Joshua ruityod t*t 
God Ahnighty, lie Ip by Molianiniod, in iniltatlon of tliu 

Qxu)n])|i.i of Mohi's. Wliou'fom (xo<l annwo^ud Ids prayer and 
gave liini vlet^ny. And God spoke in rovelatlon (jK 3) l<) 
•ToHliiia, Kiying, **Tbe cOiiltU'en of Inrrkol lutvn been faltUlvHS Vo 
luy Covenants, !ii tluvt they t<»uk wrongfully of the btioty, for 
tho booty wan unlawful for chein." So Jeulnuv in<|inrc<l csiif* 
fully of hie armyainl found witli one among them a oivw of 
gold. Thcrenpoit JuaUiiA killed and impaled him. Tluoi they 
couquercil the AiiialokitcH. 


Another indicatioc of hi» piopheCie oflieu U tliat which is 
written in the PaalniR of David: ^^lllessing uj*on yon, O nons 
of iKbmael, blessing njiun you, A prepltet sliatl ho seutfriuii 
among you; Ids hand shall be suprciue over all peoples, ^lul all 
peoples shall be niidor his power." Also in die Ilubrcw lait- 
guago, iu the first book of the Torah, in tlie story of Ishinael, 
[it is written] that God piximWl AbriUiain tliat a« for his son 
lahmacl his liaiid should be supi’eine over all. And it is the 
saying of the Exaltod One:* ^y) 13 1^] *733 n» 

Vni^' Tins is the interpretation in Arable: IIih liaiid 
shall be supreme over every people and every people shall be 
nodcr hie power; also he shall dwell in every dwelling of his 
brethren. But it is well known that as for lahioael, there came 
to him no kingdom, and his baud was not supreme over the 
band Of his bretbreu; also that he did not go down to Syria 
aod did not dwell there. This happened to uo one but Moham¬ 
med; and his people are they who dwell in the dwell iag-plaeee 
of the Ohildreo of Israel, in Egypt and Syria. This, then, is a 
decisive proof (p. 9) of his prophetic office, 


' Joshua 7. A rather confused account of Achso's eln. 
» Gen. l«‘*. 
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Aiiotlicr iutlication of bu prophetic office is that which is 
wrUlen in the Psalms of David: “Exalt God, all yo people, 
jind ftseoit belief in the unity of God, 0 ye faioilies of the 
Baitli. A piophot of mercy will be sent to you.” 

Anothei' liidicatiou of his prophetic office ia what is written 
iu the book of leaiab, the speech of the ISxalted One by his 
own tongue iu the Hebrew h.ngiiago0W' 

'VliU is the iutei prctaiion. Listen, 0 heavens, and be iT»s8iirB(l, 
() earth 1 WJiy dost thou tremble ? He will send unto thee a 
jjitjphetj through him invoke irtercy. Know also that God 
sent twenty‘foul' prophets after Moses’ death; the first of them 
.Toxhnu, and the last of them Zcohanah, who was sawu asnnder 
witli A saw. And every prophet has a book in tbc Hebrow, iu 
which is written the knowledgo of that whiob has gone and of 
that which sliall come, oo the autliority of God Almighty. 

Another iudlcatloD of his prophetic office is that which is 
written iu tUo book of Elijah. >Vheu he went out on bis 
joumey with seventy men as hi» companions, and aiw the Aralnt 
iu the laud of the Hiju«, ho said to those who were with him, 
“Hee *111080 wbu possci« your awoiigholds.” Then they said, 
“0 prophet of God, who in hu who shall be tbeir object of 
worship?” And ho ixjpUcd to thein iu the Hebrew (j). 10) 
language:’ n’^1 ‘\n\nn) "IlD? This is 

the interpj’etatiou in Arabic: They shall assert their beUef is 
the nsity of God fioxu every great pulpit. His follower said 
to him, “ 0 prophet of God, who shall teach them this?” Theu 
he ssiid to them iu the Hebrew language:* [3 

10?^ This is the interpiisiation in Arabic: A child 

shall be born fi'om the offspring of Isbmael; his name shall be 
associated with the name of God, and whenever the name of 
God Almighty is meotioned, hie name shall be meutioued. 
But this happened to uo other than Mohammed. 

Aootber indtcatlou of the prophetic office is the following. 
One of the kings of the Children of Isiaol ^vas named Ahab. 


' Isa. 1 *. * Isa. 42'<. 

* I Zi. IS*. Ms, text substitutes [3 for n’3 
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Kc -was a tyrant An<l ono wlio killed ibe propliet?!. He also 
(lenicil tbo God of ifoses, aiitl j«a<1o idols and served them. 
Moreover, ho set np an altar and offered ujxjn it offerings to tLo 
idols. Than God seut to bini a projdiet tvbo was named Micba, 
and bo cned <nit with a Jond voice,' 0 Altar, 0 Altar, Go*! 
says to tbeo, Ajjrojihct God Alniij^lity will send, 

(that is, by iutorpret^tion, A nami' asnooiutod with the name of 
Go*! Almighty); in bis jmme unbolief will ctswcfMin tlioKartli. 
In pi'oof of the truth of iny woivl. tUnn slialt l»o spilt, 0 Altarl" 
Ami [it wis HO, for] thy pro)dirt bad baldly *>omp]utud hiK Hpeerh 
ad 1011 altiir was split and its aalies were wattcrud on the 

gnnuid. Tboii tlu* king dgslixd to kill the prnjibot, but his 
hajnl withered. 

(p. 11) Another indication of hi&i^ruphctio offioc, l)no of tlie 
kings of tlte Ohildreu of Israel ;i'as named Manassob (Isaiah tlio 
prophet was his grandfathor), and bo was an unboliover am! boiv*»<1 
idols, ffo went ont to IkiuIc with a (ciiaia king, and this king 
oolujuored Manaaaeh and found in Manasseh’s {) 0 SHessi<>n an idol 
of hollow copper, win oh he was accustomed to woiiihip. So the 
king took Kanatsch and put 1dm inside the idol and built tiros 
l>encath him. Then Mauabaoh beg.an to ask for help of all the 
rest of tbo idols, hut they gave bim no bclp. When the iiry 
reached Ids heart, ho cried nato iicA, asking belp throngh 
Molnimmed, following tbe example of bia grandfalhei-, Isaiah. 
Then God readied him aud helped him by means of angels; 
freeing bim from ilie idol and giving him victory over his eneioN' 
by the blessing of Mithaininod. Moii>over, God restored him u> 
his kingdom and he repented most thoroughly, 

Anotber iudication of his prophetic ofHoe. One of the p)‘o])h- 
els of the Children of Israel was named Ohadiab, which OKians, 
'‘servant of God.” He went out on bis pilgnmage, and found 
the Jews dwelling in the land of tlie Kijiis; they entertained 
him as tbeii guest, bnt be wept hittevly. So they (p. li) said 
to him, “What makes you weep, 0 prophet of God?” He 
rqilied, “ A prophet, whom God will send from the Ai'sbs, am! 
whom the angels will help, will lay waste your houses, take 


* Ss'td has confused Ahab and Jerob(«m. 
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your‘women captive and make your cLildreii oipLaos.” Tben 
t)io Jews eouglit to kill him, Imt lie Hod. 

Kuow this: “Wlieu the Sea was divided for Moscb, ami Pha¬ 
raoh and hijj anuy were aubnio^d while the Children of Israel 
went fortli on tlic other aide, then God r*cvealcd himself to 
Moses on the aide of the Moniit (Sinai), saying, “0 Moses, 
toll the Oiildixoi of Israel to wash their gsirmeute, pnrify 
their hodiea, and withdmw from tliolr wives for thvee daj's, for 
T will reveal myself to them.” And when it was the morning 
of tho third day, behold, the Barth was shaken and the moun¬ 
tains -were laid low. Tlieu God appeared, saying in the Hehi'cw* 
language:' pKO t^'riKVIn "IK''^ 

This is the intei-i)retatiou: I am the Lord tby God who lia^ e 
bioug^t thee oat of Egypt ^ thou shalt not sei've any God beside 
me, for I am a jealous God. (p. IS) Tliereupon all the Children 
of Isiael died. Then God bionght them to life ; and they said, 
"Hear thou, 0 Moses, the woi*d of God, and speak to us, for 
we arc not able to hear the speoeb of God lest we die.” So God 
made a oovenaiit with then:, in thirty-six compacts, ^at they 
elioiild follow the miMwi of Ab:ahaQi, their grandfathor, and 
that they should take neither idol nor crucifix nor image; and 
they Hccoptud tho covenant upon this condition. Then the earth 
was qaieted and the nionnt^n -was laiscd up from them. There¬ 
upon God comiDaoded Mohcs to tell the Cliildreu of Israel to 
return to thoir families, but lie commanded Moses to diaw near 
to him. 8o Moses remained in the Mount forty days. And 
God tbi'cw the tablets on the giound; and thei’c was written on 
tho first tablet, I am <iod thy Lor<l on the sccoud, “ Tliou 
shalt not serve auy god besides me ”; and on them was written 
the rest of-the Ten Words, In the Torah it is written that the 
tablets ai'e the workmanship of God and the book is tire writing 
of God. When Moses went do'wn [from the Mount] with the 
tablets iu his hand and found tbe Chlldrou of Israel worshipping 
a goldeo calf, he threw down the tablets, (p. 14) and tlte earth 
was split open and swallowed them up. Then Moses killed 
every one of the Ohildien of Israel who had worshipped the 
Calf. 
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Atiotlici of his prophetic office h, tbiit when Jneoh 

wt-iii forth a fngitlve from his hrot)ier £bau, he snw in hiR Kleep 
ft Ift«Ul€r 1 ‘ftijscA from caxth to heaven,’ Aiul it had Kve atep^. He 
aw also in Jils sleep mighty people ascending on that ladder 
ftiid angel H helping tliom and tlic gates of heft veil opened- Tlieii 
hU l>»rrl ftppoftrod to liim, saying, ** 0 .TucoU, fear not, I am 
ivitli tlioo, Iieniiug ami sooing. Rspross ihy wish, 0 Jacob." 
Kr> lit* ssiid, “Lord, who are tlioM' lunxmding on tiuit Isuldury" 
(rod ivjiUcd, “llu'y aw* the offspring <if Tshnuwl." Tlion he 
said, “Ixnvl, how have they di-awn n<*ai to thee?*’ And <Jod 
rojilied, “liy the Jive pi*ftyors wliJcli I have inipoiH*d ii)>on them, 
hy day and by night; they have ftcioptctl them, ;uid tliey act 
Hiuiordlngly.” S'> when Jacob awoke from liis* sleep he imposed 
on his offspring tlic five pinyei's. Yet Ood did not impose on 
tfm ('iuldi’cu of iKi’ftd any pmyor in the Torah, hnt onfy offer¬ 
ings wliich they sfiouid offer. This story is in the first hook of 
tfie Torah, after the story of Ahrabam aud Tsbinael and laaae, 
(p. 15) But the ChUdi’cn of 1^1*001 and their learned oiicu fisvc 
not ceased praying the five prayers, following the custom of 
their ancestor, Jacob; and the projibcM of tlic Childron of Isrsicl 
have not ceased to preach the appeamneo of Mohammed and to 
swear by Ms life and to dcaiw* to be in his time, and wbeii the 
hidden things shall be disclosed to tlicni, to see his people diawn 
up in pray or like lines of angels, hloreover, Ssinud tlio jiropbci 
hftatnadc a proverb for this, saying:* STlTnO-l 

yyy* oy- TIiIs in llm interpretation: The linn and tlie 

wolf shall come together in one fec<ling places tlio leo]>ai'd and 
the kid shall dwell harmooiously In one place. The meaning of 
this is tliat king and poor will be equal in the ranks of those 
who pray. Aud verily the I earned mo;x of the Ohildreu of 
Israel and their prophets have ordained the matter for them in 
their prayers, making entreaty therein onto C4od Almlgbtv by 
Mohammed, aod deairing to be iu his time aud see his days. 

Another iudication of his prephetio office is that which is 
written in the boob of Esekiel. Ood said with his own tongue 
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in the Oehrew language:' n*n3 (?)13 **^3^ ]T} 

ID ’nn ’nru VS3 (p« le). Thu » 

the hiteq>i‘eutioD; BeJiokl mj sorvaot, tlic one chosen hj rac, the 
son of my beloved, I ]iave chosen h!m and sent him to the 
nations with trustworthy wisdom. As for hia saying, “my 
Kurvont,” hlolminmed was addressed as oue who was in the scr* 
vice [of God]; as for hie sjiying “sou of my beloved,*' God 
called Abraham “beloved” in the Torah, and lahinasl God 
CJilU'd “beloviHl.” Moitjover, God laked with Abraham, say¬ 
ing in the Hebrew language:’ rp*rv JIJs' ?|JD HK Tip, 

DriK' This is the interpretation; Take thy sou» thi&e only oue 
whom I love, and offer him to me for an offering. So this vers© 
poiote to the fact that the aacrlficed is Ishmael, from the text 
of the Torah, because Abi’aham had no “only* 000 ” except 
lebmael. For it was after tbis occurrence that the angels 
announced to bim [the hlrth of] Isaac, and Abiaham loved only 
Ishmael. 

Another indication of bis prophetic office was given when the 
Moa^lah, Jesos son of Mary, was sent. Kow hisuuauon was in 
the [time of the] second temple, for the first temple, the holy 
honxe whlcli Solomon son of David liad bnilt, Kebnehadnezzar 
dCKtroyed, and (p- IT) jjrojihecy was cut oft with the dcstruc* 
tioii of the iiivt temple. It romained a ruin seventy years. 
After that, a king called Cyrus rebuilt it, and it remained pros¬ 
perous 480 years after its erection; and in it appeared the Mes¬ 
siah, Jesus son of Mary—npon him be most excellent piayer and 
peace. He lived in a time of wise men and philosophers; he 
cured those who were blind, and the lepers ; he made the dead 
live, by the permission of God, and he made clay into the f oim 
of birds. Moreorer, they gathered a tribnual, and the wise 

' Isa. 42'. Like many o£ his predeceeeors, Said applies this verse to 
Ubhammed. Be Cries to show that the “only eon” whom Abraham 
was to sacrifice was Ishmael; Isaac was not yet born. The origi¬ 
nal Hebrew text of Isa. 42' makes follow and ooaneots •Q 
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OKU of tlic OkilQi'Cu of Ittmcl luiicod toother against klm. 
Tlioii one of their learned men who was called Sinjoou llallaklali' 
stood up against Lini md swd, “We l»eIievo not iu thee, ajul 
we agree not with thee in what tUon hart elajmed and iu what 
tlioit Last brought; because Mosex informed ns in his law, ou the 
authority of God AUiiiglity, that the pi*ojk]iot scut in the laat 
time should hi* of t)iu c>ff>ij»riiig of Ishiuaid, hut thou art of the 
(’hIhU'on of Irtrael. Aud this \» the saving of the Exalted One 
ill the Ttimli:’ H^'OS k’SJ Oj^ UliiR is 

the interpretation: Tlkoix; sludl notarise among tlic Giildi’ou of 
Isniel ouu like Mnacs. So they de<'i‘eod the dcatli of Jcsuk, and 
killcil him (<u*iioi*<Ung U> their assertion, and the aaaer^oii of the 
ChriatJuuK). They ftlie Cliristiaus] also denied him; and the 
denial of the hfcsslah by the Clirlstianais more grievous than the 
denial by the Jews, because they agree that the liand tliraugh 
which nails wci*o diiven was tbo hand by which the heavens and 
the earth were oi’cated; and there is no sort of unbelief woive 
than this. They ahiO piotm'c him in their temples (p. 18) cru* 
oilied, nailed, aud the childrvji of tho Tews stoning )iim with 
stones. 


Know that as for tho Christian religion, its followers do not 
at all regard tlic sxtrma of the Measiah nor his religious law, hut 
they follow tlie aimnu of the klnga who were unheUevers among 
the OliildroQ of Isiacl, those who broke the covenants of God 
and pictured for tlicinsclves iiaagOH .and likonessoK in the 
churohes, on account of which camp the destiuictiou of the 
kingdom of the Children of Israel, Kor verily because of a 
aioglc picture which was painted in the house of Solomon sod 
of Bavid, altbongb he did not know it, God wrested from him 
the kingdom. Also because of a UQgle cross, the army of 
.TosUna, tba successor of Moses, was routed three times. But 
the Meaiali did not oidain for them the making of pictures uor 
of crucifires. But they have quoted from the Messiah in their 
Gospels, those of Matthew, Mark, luko, and John, that he 
allowed them dead things, and blood, and swine’s flesh. But 


' Probably the Rabbi Simeoo ben Lakisli, ilte celebrated Falestioian 
teacher, who lived in the third century A- D. 
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God forbid tliai tlie MdSeifkli sbotild have Lad anjcbing to do 
wHb this! For lie said,* “I came not to destroy the law of 
Moses, but I came to fidfill it.” Aud the law of Moses forbids 
dead thiugs and blood and swiiio's HesL. They have quoted 
also from tlio Messiah in their Gospels that he forbade ciroum- 
cision, but cirenmeisiou is the amma of the pi'Opbets and it wAs 
the of Abmliam before them. It is also enjoined upon 

the Clijidren of Isi^aol in the Torali, and this is a proof of their 
having changed the Gospels wbieli .Tesns brought. 

Ki»ow (may G<id AJmighty direct tbeo) that I have repeat¬ 
edly studied the four Gc>s}xds, but I find in cheia no mention at 
all of Mohammed, as he is mentioned in tlie Torah and in the 
boolcs of the prophets. This, too, is a (p, 19) piuof of ilieir 
having changed the Gospels winch Jesus brought. 

Know also that Moses I’emained in the desert forty yeaiv; aud 
in the thirty-ninth year of their oxodus from Egypt God spoke 
to Moses, corumandiog him to gather from the elders of the 
Children of Israel seventy nxen, aud go np with them to the 
Mount, S‘i Moses did tins, taking the chiefs of tbo Cluldren 
of Isniel and tho hoods of their tribes; and be went up with 
them to another mount. Tlieu God revealed himself to Moses 
in an appeArauoe migbtiov than the first. On that day thei*e 
wci'e eortliqnakes, lightnings and tlninderings, eclipses aud great 
fear; and all the nations in all the rest of the universe trembled 
at this. Then God spoke to Moses, saying, Speak to tbo Chib 
dren of Isi-ael:’ ‘700 “WK K'bSn l-nN* Wiis is 

tlic intoi'protatioD: Onrsed is be wbo makes a cross or image; 
cursed is he who worships them; cursed is (p. 20) he who allows 
this among the people. Then God talked with Moses about this 
matter; aud all the Children of Isiaol said Amen to it. So 
Closes remained in the Mount forty days, and the tablets which 
he bad thrown on the ground came down [again from heaven], 
and on them wore written the Tan Words. , Aud when Moses 
went down with the tablets In bis hand, no one was able to look 
at him, so God commsnded him to put on a veil and to put the 
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' Deut S7‘*. Our Uasscretlc text reads . witliout the dagtih. 
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taltlets ill bliGAtk of the oovouact.^ And be put with them a 
copy of the Toiali in lus owji liaiidwii^ug, for God connuaiuloil 
him tc> go up the Monut to his death. 


Another indication of Iur prophetic office ia this, Whon 
.^toReH wont up to his dcatii, he asked (iod to kIiow lilm the peo¬ 
ples up to the (Uy of tli<* Tlcsnrivetiim; .and when he saw 
Moliauitned and Iuk pwple this verse was sol down in the 

'ivmih:* nn^ [njfs inp 3rsirr r™ k? o'pp 

IS'np rD 3 "iP‘ 'I'hia IS the iiiteJT>retuliou: God cHuie from 
Sinai, $md slioiio forth from Kulr; bo ruvouled himself from the 
inoiMttuiiis of Pnrau, and appeared f 1*0111 uinoiig his holy myriads; 
at Ids right hand light, and at Ids left liand fru; to .him the 
}K)Op!es aseomblcd, uiid unto him the nations came togotbor. 
Ulio wise men of the Children of Israel, tlie commentators <if 
the To vail, (p. « 1 ) eomraeiit on this, and e:iplam tliat the fii*c Is 
t)ic victoiious sword of Mohammed, and that the light Is hiH law, 
w'hich guides avight. 

Tliere is the saying of tlie Kxalted One in Ids great hook:* 
And remember when Moses said to bis people, " O my people, 
remomher the favtu* of God to you, aiiice he bath placed among 
you pro}>hote and liatii made yon rulers and halli given you 
wliat be ball) given no other nation In the world. O people, go 
in Co the conHe<n‘atsd land winch God bath appointed for you, 
and tiini not yonr backs, lest going astmy yc perish.” But the 
(lliUdreD of Israel went into Syria, and their kings were the 
projihets Joshua, David aud Solomon. In the vide of the son 
of Solomon, Gie kingdom of the Children of Israel was divided. 
They were imhelievors; they killed the prophets and broke the 
covenants of God. And one of their kings uho was named 
.reroboam wae the cause of their nubellef. Moreover ho was a 
tyrant and a philosopher. hTow Alhldr was pi’osent one day at 
bis court, and heat'd him say that Moses said in his law: **lf 
ye break the oovmaDt of God, then the heavens will bold, liack 


‘litarally, “ark of tbe sbekiaab'’ (nj*3C'’)> 

* Deub 88*. The eitatiOB omlte after ^ above 

(Ms., p. 8, Hoe 11). 
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lilt? raiu amlitipni uot min, aud tho caith will withhold llie 
vegototiou %u(\ it will uot grow.” Then Alhiclr stood up aud 
aaid,' njl OK ’3 ‘1001 “tO ’tt'* DK V- (?• 

This the litt<)rpmtHtioii: By the jiower of God, dew a»d rain 
shall not conig down cxoej)t by the penuisaionof God Almiglity, 
Thea the king dydrod to kill AlUidr but God liid him from 
him. Jiotb dow aud rain wore withheld for three years, and 
the people pcriahetl on tliHt aet?oiint. After tliie, Alhidr oame 
into the king’s court and asked him to eiimmoii the priests ami 
learned tnon, S<> there gathei^ed to him fonr luuidrcd men, and 
ho asked the king foi* two calves of tlic hcid. Theji Alhidr 
Slid to tlie priests, “ Ghooxe for yoiiraelTes a cAlf aud slaughter 
it. Put firewood on it, aod call apon yoyr gods, and 1 will do 
the s&mc with aucthcr calf. Let me call npon my Lord, and do 
yon call npon your god and whichever god’s fire comes down 
aud devoma the calf, bo is the god whom we will eerve. ” So 
the priests slaughtered their calf, and put firewood on It; they 
aekeci help of their gods, but they did not give heed to them. 
TIicii Alhidr began to scoff at them and to eay: ** Axonse your 
gods fram sleep; let them not sleep nor be distracted from you 
in their jouruey. Call n|> 0 D tliem with a migJitv Toloe; per- 
advouture they will bear you.” Aud Alhidr took his calf, 
slanghterod it and put It in a ditch. AVith it lie put Nmter 
instead of firewood, and he stretched out bis hand, sayibg:' 

D'?f7Kn Ki?n rtnK ’3 rij! otn This is the 

interpretation: Help me, (p. 33) 0 God, to*day. Let it be kuowo 
that tliOQ, thou ait the God, and beside thee there is no God at 
all. And be bad hardly completed tho speech when fire came 
down and devoaTc<l the calf and licked up the water. Then 
the OKildi^en of Israel fell piostrate, saying, “ Allah is our God; 
thei'e is no god but he.” Tliereupou Alhidr alauglitered the 
priests with his own hand in the pit, and the rain came down. 
Yet tho king did not turn from his unbelief, but desired to kill 
Alhidr; but God hid him from him. 


' I Kl. 17^. * Tbe 0. T. Hebrew has n»n* < 

* I Kl. 18". The original Hebrew reads: lyi'l '3)^ mn* 

rnn’ nriK o njrt oyn* 



Aiiotlicr iudk'AtJon of Iild piopLctic otfice is tliat wlioii tbc 
toniplc \vas laid wMto, Kobncliadnesuar ret\irno(l to bis kiugdoni 
and NAa* in bis sleep am imago;* its two foot on tlie caith and iU 
bttul in tbo bcavcns, Its )iea<l nn* of gold, it« bi-CASt wid for«- 
M\nA of nilvor, Its belly of coppci*, its thighs of iron, and its 
two fo(»t of bakofl clay. And lio sa«' tin* boavcns opened, and 
lo, All Augcl in whose' band was a sword. 2(c <iut off tbc golden 
lieA<l, jind ^i(' iiiiAge* foil and whh i>i‘okon to jiiccos; and ita two 
feet roan up ubovo tin* \v*<t of tlie I)ody. Now when Nebu- 
ehiulnexKiVV nwoku from bis kU*up In* siiiiunoned Daniel, wlio was 
bis vioier, iviu\ told him tlie dniim. TJicii Daniel said; The 
gobli'U lioatl, It Ih tliiiu, Okiiig; aiul tlie silver, they Arc tby 
obildren [who aliall rule after thee; the eo^rpci*, tlicy arc kings) 
U'bo hUaII ncle after t]\y ehlldi'cn and bo callod Rosrocs And 
ICmpcTors and tboso Hks them of tUo kiiigdoin of tiie Greeks. 
And tlie l>akod olay, they are kings who shall appear in tbc last 
time and l>e llic moat glonons of tbc nations, (p. S4) Tlielr 
words shall be exalted among the I'O.st of tlie peoples, even as 
the baked clay was lifted up above tbc vest of the image. The > 
angel who came down frein tbc hoaveiisand cut off tbc golden 
bead is tlie piopbot sent Wall the nations; he it is who shall 
purify the cartb frem tbe worship of idols. Tlie conlinoation 
of this is tliat tbe king will perish. And Daniel had liavdly 
coinplutod bis worda when the vai'tli waa rent and swallou'ed up 
KchucbAdiicAsutr. 

Auotlicr indication of his ]trophotic oitico and of the triitli of 
hie law is tliat wbioh coincs in the luok of Abraliam. The 
Exalted One said;’ f) Abmliani, take four hirdu, four of tltc 
hold, and four u*ild beasti^. Then he coniroandcd him to dlvldo 
every one of thorn into two halves; but be coramanded him oot 
to divide tbe biicU. He also eominandod him to call them. So 
Abi^am did this, and they cams to him eagerly, alive, and &s 
they [originally] bad been. Then God said to Abraham, 
“Thus I bring tbe dead to life and raise whoever is In the 
grave. The wise men of the Childi'cn of Israel say in explaca* 
tioQ of this passage, that the kinds of beasts are the peoples 
who prccodvd tbe appearance of Mohammed; they who have 
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jiorished, aud whose kingdom lias boen divhled. [Thej say 
also] that as for tbo birds jn'eviously mentioned, it is an allnsiou 
to Isbmnel and bis offspring, who will neitlier jicrish uor seji- 
arate till tlie Koanri’ectiou day. 

(p. Another indication of his luopJietio office and of the 
tiHitli of his law is tiiat wJiuth in written in the l>ook of Exekiol.' 
When lie wont out on bi» jtinruey, he foiuid a groat ceuioierj’, 
and in it won* bonca decayed and crambled. So he stood atiU, 
grievc<l ill hjfl heart and wondering how these bones sJionId 
return to thoiv formt'p condition. ThureapOQ God Almighty 
spoke vj him, aaying, “0 son of Adam, say, M> bones, O 
decayed, O crumbled, boar the word of God, for be says to you, 
Come together one part unto auotlicr.’** Aud wUeo he liad 
Knisbod his Sj>ecch, behold, the cemetery was shaken; the beues 
came together; the sinew's were stretched; the veins aud the 
Hmd^beai^ng tissues were commiuglcd, aud the skin covered 
them. Then God said to him, “ Say, ‘ 0 spirit, go into them.’ ” 
As he said tlus, they immedbtely rose up, standi ug and shaking 
off the dust from their faces aud beads. Aud they bore witness 
tluit tliciii is no God but Allah, he is alone, ajul has no partner; 
and tliut death is true but life is vanity. Tbeu thev said to 
their prephet, “Arc we in tiio world or in the Hosurrection 
which liaa eomc?'* He replied, “Nay, ye are in the werld.’’ 
And there wore somo who sought death and returned to death; 
but otbers entered the city. This ooouiTenca was in the time of 
(p. 96) Tcroboain, the king who was an imbelioTer. And he 
saw this mighty sign, yet he did not cum from his unbelief. 
KoreoTorbe was a philosopher.' 

Anotber indication of bis prephetio office is that his name in 
the Torah is .* and in the books of the prophets, 

Now tho wise men of the Cliildien of Israel who 

T 

comment ou the Torah exphuu this. Some say, Very, Veiy; 
others say, Ahmed, Ahmed; still others say, Great, Great. 
And as for him who says ^nch. Much, it is an homonymous 


I Es, * Jeroboam, '^a philoeopber") 
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oxi)ru!»ion; that is, it ai"inKi>» (ii’oat, C^ixKit. Hut tlicix; kis 
not appuaru«l nf tiic^ offi^piiug of T»Umaol ouc uiigliticr tiiaii 
^lohammod. Ki» Dame lu t]io bottks of the pi‘o])hcts i% 

Tbi« name IB 01IU of tliu named of t^od Almighty and it knot 
applied to anyotK« fltic Ixic Muliannncd. 

KllO^|^ that tin* length of tlm king^loin of tlio Children of 
IhiiwI waK Kfia yean*. Of tliat tinm, for 7<50 ycaw they followed 
the eode <d Mo:«gb, and ovo^y king who :itt»u>kc4l them podKbed, 
iw did S<*nnaoborib and oilier klngM. Tlien after Thd ycartt tliclr 
kingdom M*a>( divided, and .Icrohuvni whb raised up as king in 
l.he idty DanniBciiH. Hu made iiiKvg^tr< iunl ItkenoBdeH; Iio 
ped the pilgiimagc to tlm tomplc, and gave oidci*H to kill who¬ 
ever iiLould make a pilgrhnagi* Vj it. {p- S7) U'lien w'liv broke 
out hotwuou liiin and tbo son of Solomon, son of David, ^ine 
trihvs .and a lialf tribe «)f tlie GJilldrun of Israel folbiwed with 
tbia king, and be waa givon tbo victory o’ver tho bou of Solo¬ 
mon. Ill the first battle fought by tbo two armiea more tliari 
800,000 of tbmr number were killed. Jliit war <lid not ccjwe 
among tbom; dvll wai*8 and tbu sword continued for 15^ yoaia. 
This king aleo killed the prophets and burned tbu \slw of Mobck. * 
After that, f^od aent Kebucliaduoasar. He liurued the tem)>lc 
and killed (ai»j<lG fioiu tJic blood of >^u<ihariah) K4>OD0 iioblce, 
an<l Mattered tbo ponplc thi‘<iiig]i tbc cartlv U'he temple 
reniabied in i nuia for eoveiity years. Dining tliat time ap}teared 
the Samaritana; they ureated a law of tlioir owo and traced 
their lineage back to Moms. In thia time aUo appeai'ed the 
Karra’ftaa* who believe tbat Kura* ia tbo eon of ^tod. Tlicy ai*c 
tlio people who dwell in the land of the IfijiU. Then, after 
seventy years, appeai’cd a kiug who was called Cyrus, Ho built 
tbo temple and tbe Jews gatboi'cd unto it. It remaned ^woepor* 
cue for 480 ycal's, and in that time a)>pcai*ed tbe Messiah, Joans 
SOD of Mary. Now the cause of the doetruotiou of the first 
house, which Solomon son of DaTi<l built, was tbelr bieakiug 
the (p, SS) covenaute of God, their making images and like* 
ucBSes, and their killiag tbe prophets. The cause of the deatruc- 
tiou of the second house, which Oyrna built, was the disagree¬ 
ment of their learned men about the essence of the Creator, 
about his attributes and about his word, and their denial of the 
Messiah, Jesus son of Mary. 
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Th«re in diaagrceniejit in i-^gaixl to tJic woitl of t)je Orwtov. 
Some say, “witliout word or voice,” and otbort eay, “with 
woixi and voice.” But tbw cause of tbis ie following the 
ophers . 011(1 belief in t)i«r Way; for they believe in tUe pw- 
exiatouce of the woild, and tins is the great mistake which baa 
brought tlicni down to the lowest of the low. For they ai'c 
igaomne about the Existing and the Cication and the Creator; 
they are ignorant of the truth of pi'opliecy and of the high lanks 
of the pwphcts; they deny the CinMar and nullify Lis power; 
and their iutclUgonco stojis short at the inateiial universe. 
Moreover Plato and Aristotle, their gi*eat men, are loo weak 
to nuderstand the truth of the body, so Jiow is there any way 
for them to roach the knowledge of the word of the Ci'estor ? 
But the prophets have pierced the veil; they have coiamnoicated 
witJi the itnseea world and have brouglit tidings on the author¬ 
ity of God Almighty, that he created the world from nothing 
with a power with whmh impotence was not mixed, and with a 
might to which weakness was not joined. And this is the begin¬ 
ning of the Torali, the saying of th<5 Exalted One, 

(p. S9) which moans, God created the world from nothing. 

Know tkii philosophy is .an ancient Way, and its people have 
separjLted into sects. Among them aro the Daharlya, who do 
not believe in a Creator; others are the Ilaldltya, still others are 
the Unitarian*; some believe io tbe pre-existence of the world 
and the [oonseqnentj limitation of the power of the Creator; 
and otliers are the babians, who worriiip die stars. Al) the 
pbilosophei'8 believe in the pve-existejice of the world, not empty 
and not full; and they put the God of the world inside the fir¬ 
mament. They are enemies of God and of the apostles. They 
are the ones who laid the foundation for the worship of idols; 
they fashioned pictures and likenesses; they,made temples* and 
pyramids; and their great men claimed divinity, as Nimrod son 
of Canaan, and Pharaoh. So when this appeared and was dis¬ 
closed, the Ci’eator was jealous for his essence, and sent the 
apostles with signs and pioofs and wonderful miiacleH to show' 


' Tbe Arabic word,* , is the trsmeription of a Coptic word, and 
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tlie mlwxv of ]m 'being. And wlioii God sent Moses ho said to 
bim, ‘‘Pharaoh will not IicUctc in thee, for I bare chosen to 
multiply iny siguH and wonders In the land of Kgypt/’ This is 
in tJ»e Hebrew laagiiage:' DHTO pK3 ’HSiO nST) 

In anMwvi to the (ji. UO) brllcf of the plnlosopboi’s, uamoly, 
in the pre-cxisteikic' of tho world: Know tliat by tills world I 
mean tlic firmament and wlmt it incliidcK. It is as one oorpoicftl 
form; its oxcenor is simple a:id Its soni and Intonor aro com¬ 
pounded in tlieir dlvUlons, and oomposod of aubstauca and form, 
in it avo tboHc who bavo Icnowlodgo, as animate things, and 
tlioso who have no knowledgo, as inanimate objects. And it 
is aa absurdity that this should eoine Into us:iatenoe of iteelf, 
because of the complexity of its OHScncc; and it necessarily fol¬ 
lows fi*om tbia that some other hae created it. Kow Its comuig 
Into existence is possible only in one of four iv*ays: 

Tile first poesibility is that its exlstODoe was derived from sub¬ 
stance which waa eternal and form which wan eternal. And 
tills is .\u ftbsnrditv lu reason and divine law and naiiii'e, that 
any being should actually exiat os substance witliout form or as 
form without substance; and if tliey say that ‘primitive matter^ 
liad existence, then its existence was Ideal, not real; because 
ideal existence is not tho cause of the really existing thing; 
ratiier, the really existing thing is tJio cause of tho ideal 
existence. 

The second possibility is, that Its existence, I mean that of 
die firiDamciit and M'hat It includen, is from sobstauec which was 
cteimal and form which had not previously existed. This idea 
some of the theologians adopt, for they say that the Agent is 
living aud powerful and willing. They also athnii to him the 
I'est of the attributes, and make him do with substance what he 
wishes, and make u it a form which did uot exist, (p. 31) But 
this idea is worthless for two reasons. One of them is this: It 
is oecessary that the Agent sbonld have materials, just as the 
builder builds a house from parts of the house previously pre¬ 
pared, such as plaster and stone. The other consideratiou 
Is, that substance would be assoriated with the Agent in etei*- 
uity, and if he had wished to get along without it he would uot 
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bave l)o«Q able. But God forbid tbac be should Itave a paitiior 
in his kingdom; he is too high aud too great for this! ’ 

The third posubilit^ is, that it came into being frpm sub< 
Htance ^rhioh bad uot existed and form which was etoi*Dal; hut 
it is ahani’d that anj acttial thing should subsist in uotbiug. 

So it iiecesssiily follows and results, beesnso of that wliicli 
the speculative, arguraeutaUTO analogy necessitates, that this 
existence of the world, by which I mean the fimameut and ' 
wIiAt it includes, is from siibstniicc wliioJi bad not existed and 
form which had not existed. 'Hiia is the * nothing,' the Idea of 
wliidi all the propbetK and apostles brought. 

Know (and may God direct thee to his obedience) tliat the 
prophets are diversified, in spite of the impoiiaocc of their condi¬ 
tion aud tbmr high rank. Some God addi^essed in their sleep; 
to others God spoke in revelation or from behind a eeroen; and 
another is he wlie is always in the preseuoe of the IToly One. 

Know that (p. 32) Solomon, son of David, made a parable. 
Kc told of a s]ee))ing mnn, who saw la his sleep a person who 
l\ad died some time previously. That dead poi’scn spoke to the 
sleeper iu his sleep and ii^formcd him of hidden things, by lip 
and tongue aud woixl and voice, althengJi lip aud toagne and 
woid and voice wei'e not there. So when the sleeper awoke 
from his sloop, he told all tliat the <lead person said to him, by 
lip and totigue and word aad voice. Then the prophet said that 
the trustworthy vision is one of forty-six parts of prophecy. 
And among meu there is he who sees dreams and believee that 
he is awake; but prophecy is greater than the waking [viwon], 
beyond all compatisoD. 

Know (and may God Almighty direct tbec to bis service) that 
I was one of the learned men of the Children of Israel, bat God 
bestowed Islam upon me. The occasion was tins: I became 111 
and a physician was attending me. The shroud' of death was 
prepared for me, when I aawin my sleep one speaking who said, 
“Bead the 9'xt% AWtomd;* then yon will escape death.’’ So 
when I awoke from my sleep I immediately songht one of the 
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trust worthy Motlome, He wav my neighbor, and I gra^poJ bis 
htndf sayiiig, *'1 bear wittiess that tlierc is do God but Allah, 
he alone, and be has no partner; and 1 bear wituoas (p. 88) that 
Mohammed in his sei'vant and apostle, whom he has sent with 
guidance aud the true i^eligioa, to make it tiimnph over twrj 
relijpon.” And I begnu vepeating and saying, “ 0 atrcngtlicner 
of the lieart, atreng^eii me in the belief!’* ^Iien when T 
entered the mosque and saw the Moslems in rows like ranks of 
angels, a volcxs within me Kvld, “ Tina Is tire nation coDceruiiig 
wUoBc appearance the pi'oj^hets prewLod good tidings”; and 
when tbe jnxiacher advanced cletlicd In blaok liair-(dotIi, great 
revervntL'il fear cajue orer me. Ami when he struck the pulpit 
wltli bis swoj'd, • hie blow shook all my lilnb*. Now the prcaelicr 
at that time was Xbn Al-Mu>vaffak, on the border of Alexandria. 
When he said, attbeend of bis scimoD,* “ VeiiJy God comroand* 
eth justice, welbdoiDg and giving unto year kindred; and be 
forbiddetb wickedneoe, iniquity and oppression. He hath 
warned you; it may he that ye will icmember,” and when the 
prayers began, I was greatly moved, because I saw tlie rows of 
the Moslems like rows of angels, and God I'ovealiug himself 
as they bowed in prayer and as they prostrated themselves. 
Then a voice within me said, *^lf the I’evolatlon of God came 
to tliG Children of Xsiacl twice in the course of time, then it 
comes to this people in every prayer.” Then I was convlneed 
that I was m^eated to be a Moslem only; and my eonvcruoii 
tro Islam took place in the beginning of the month Sba‘ban, 
In the (p. 34) year 097.' 

When I beard the Kcian in the month Rama<l^, I saw in it 
so great eloquence sod euoh skill of speech tliat a naiTatlve 
which is g^ven in the Toiah iu a score of pages' is given {Id the 
Koran] in one ov two verses; and this is great eloquence. No 
one is able to produos a single verse like it. Thus, for exam- 


’ Id the vilJsges which Islam conquered hj force, the preacher oa Fri* 
day caiTied a wooden sword or staff during the kbuiha (Oolddher in 
Rev- dee St. J.. voL xzx, p. 4). 

* Sura Id**. The second of the two seraioss. which Is ceiled the 
Jthufhef an’Ita'at, addresasd to the comianalcy on Friday by Che 
Kbsfib from the top of the minhar, always ends with this verse from 
the Koran (Golddhar, &<d., p. 4). 

> Hay, 1&96 A.D. 


* Literally, in two Jntrrdeae. 
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pie, the sajingof the Exalted One: And romoraber when Moeee 
auid to Ilia people,* “0 my people, i*eracmhcr Gted’e favor to 
you, m that ha appointed propheta among you and made you 
kiiiga and bixiught to yon what he brought to no one else in tlie 
universe. 0 my people, enter the holy land which God hatlt 
bequeathed to you, andtui’ii not yonr backs, leat ye go asCmy 
and perish. This stoiy is written iu tlie T<irah in a score of 
Now when God conitnamled them to enter the holy 
larnl they demanded of Moses that he send them dirvctoia. So 
be did this for them, and tlicy chose chiefs from every tribe, 
hlvuryone of them was named hy liis name; and among them all 
were Joshua and C'alob; tJiey ai'e tJie two men whom God has 
mentioned in his great book.* Thm'O is also ^veo in the Torah 
u deaciiption of their euteriug tlic holy land, and what happened 
to tliom I'egarding the fruit of the laud, and what they expe* 
ricQced with the Anxalokitcs. And the Children of Isi’ael souglit 
to (p, 35) stone >fo8cs, but clouds came between him and them. 
On this oce.%sioo was revealed the verse;' ^^And verily it shall 
be forbidden to thorn for forty years.** So they disobeyed 
Moses and marclicd to Syiia. Jhit the AnmlcklteH w'cut against 
tliem and i^outed the Children of Israel, wlicrintf^ou Moses inter* 
reded through dloliamnied. 

(‘onceniing the saying of tire Exalted One:* “Aadweonly 
Hcnt the apostles as preachers and wamci’s.” Know that the 
Torah and the books of the projthets aunouneed all that hap* 
pened in the kingdom of the Children of Israel before ite fall, 
and that they waiued and cautioned against the coming of 
rebellious at the end of 70D lunar years of the Hijra of the 
prophet, because of what they have altered and changed .and 
substituted in the woi’d of God Almighty, and because of their 
denying the prophecy of the Chosen [1. e., Mohammed], aod 
their denial of the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, and their mak¬ 
ing plotnreb and likenesaes In tbo ohui'chos. That is why God 
laid waste the kingdom of the Childi'on of Israel. Bnt God 
promised his servants, the prophets, the removal of the pictures 
and likenesses from the synagogues and temples. And he 
promised the king by whose hand this removal should be 


' Sura a«. 
•Sura 5»». 


* Literally, in two kurrdsae. 
‘ Sura 5”. »Sura fl**. 
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brongkt About a poacefni kiugdoin, long Ufo, I’ontiniiHUcu of 
i>owor and tlie su\>QnB8ioii of tlio kings of tlie oartli to liini. 
Tlie cvidonco of this and iU proof is that at tho cud of tho 
rooordsd poiiods wbich tlic books of revelation bdlcatO(1> 
namely, at tho ond of tlic 7f)0 lunar years from lUc (p. 3U) 
Hijra of tbe piopliot, God laid waste tbo syiutgogaes of tbo 
Eaat by the baud of tlic king So GhiUcUi orcmime 

the troops of tbo Moslems. But when tlie AtosIcmK returned 
from their rout, God Inspired them to close tho cliurolios; and 
they closed tlicin aueording to the nohlo and purc^ hfoslem law. 
Then tbe Moslems went fortli to meet their ununiios at SliAkhab,* 
and God gave tlicm the victory. 

And with the Obiblron of Israel this nms Invariably tbr 
nsisc. It was thus through all the conivo of their kingdom. 
VVliou they madu pictures and likenesses the}* were routed by 
tbeir enemiee; but when they effaced thcTu, they c<niqii<*rvd 
their cooniies and their kingdom was quiet. 

^ow wlisn tlie Moslems returned, liaviug been reudci’cd 
victorious over their enemies, the temples were opened and tlte 
oaths were DiiUitied. W'hen I saw this, zesl for God Almighty 
came over iQo and fear for the Moslems and for their kingdom 
at tbe completion of TOO solar years.* So 1 set out and went 
forth with a peti^on for the forming of a counnl to consider 
tUs beUef in God Almighty, in which there should be ten of tho 
jearned men of the Jews and ten Christian priests, in the fircs- 
cnce of tbe learned ineu of tlie Moslems and in the proseiuie of 
the king; aud iu their hands should be the Toiab, tho Gosjiels, 
the Fsalma and the books of the prophote; and tliat 1 sliould 
make clear wbat they had changed and altered aed substituted 


I Qbis&s Kb&n. a Mongol prioce, converted to Islam in A.D., 
and forthwith oppcessuig the cborobee and synagogues. As he did this 
in 1295 (095 of the Hijiu), Said's stateoeot is not strictly correct 
'Tbs historical narrativee indicate the place of the decisive battle 
sometiinss as Ghabdghlb, AomeCbnee as SbahJ^^b (Ooldriber, >bu2., p. 10). 
The date of this battle is Apr.. 1508. Tbs context shows that &'ld believed 
that tbe Modems were victorious because tbay bad closed the houses of 
prayer of the other beliefs sfter their first defeat- See also the intro- 
docUofi, above. 

*This can only be fi22-7i}Qsi823 A.D. llis author fears that the 
Hohammedans will not be able to preserve their supremacy up to Uiat 
year, if they do not close tbe temples of tbe other beliefs. 
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in tile word of God Almigbtj; aIw ttM I siiould explain and 
prove tlic propliecy of the Choeen (and ho Is (p. 37) Mohammed 
ibn Abdallah ibn Abdal-Miit^ib) from the Toi^, the Gospels, 
the Psalms, and tlie hooks of Che prophets; and that I should 
estAl>1ii<h from their books the reasons, the proofs and the ai^ii- 
moiits foi’ the aholtUon of plotiires aud likenesses from the 
s.ynaffogucs. Now when this was pioposod, assuring to Al- 
Malik Aii-Nuj-ir all lliat God liud piomised by the tongtio of Iris 
proplkcCs and apostles, then the Muftis gave their decision 
unanimously [saying], “Tliis man appi'oaches God Almighty 
iu a most excellent proximity, and his help in this matter is 
needed for him who has charge of it,” Moreover the Imams of 
the iiiligioo consented to assemble this couo^l, and tlte delegates 
of the king six times gave written pertnisuon to assemble it iu 
Egypt and Syria—bnt it was noC assembled. There is uo 
1‘ecoui'Bo nor strength except iu God tUo sxaltoU and mighty. 
Verily we belong to God and unto him we shall return.' 

Know tliat all tlmt I have put Into this compendium is of 
thak which Is writieo in the Toiah and ths books of ths 
prophets; but I have collected It, put it in oidor, and translated 
it from tile Hebrew and Aramaic laogiuges into the clear Arabic 
language in whicli spoke the lord of the first and the last. I 
have made it a delight for those who will look into it, and 1 
have oftcQ named it for it eocompassos all the foun¬ 

dations of the exact seienees, the covenants of the faith, the 
counsels of the [true] religion, the standing-places of the mul¬ 
titude and the paths of the few. 

May God bless our lord Mohammed, his family and his friends 
aod give them peace ! 


This book was composed in the Mosque of ths 8sui Oroayya 
at Damascus the capital city, in ths 12 th of the first RablS in 
the year 720.* And praise to God, Lord of the worlds; and 
may God bless oar lord Mohammed and hla family and friends, 
and give them peace. God is suifieient for us and he is an 
excellent reliance. There is no rscourse nor power except in 
God Almighty. The End. 


' Sura 


' April, 1880, tweocy-two years after his couTsiaioa. 


Two Nea By Gbomb A. BastoK, Pi\>- 

fefiflor in Bryn Mawi College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

l- A ONIQUB ITOBRSW WEIGHT. 

I.AKT winter, winic iu Jcvinuifcm, I wiws our day looking over 
a lov of old csohia, wlucli u dealer brouglit to nao, and Imd the 
good fortiiiio to find among them a nnir^ac Hebrew wciglxt. It 
JR ioserjbed in old flobrov characters rimilar to tlinso on the 
Uebrew coine of the Ahoioiicous and the Jewish revolts. It Ik 
made of a brassy kind of bronze, and differs In form from any 
which Jiave been hitherto described. As tho aucumiianving 
drawings show, it i« an iiToguIar cube. 



It is ^ of an inch long, ^ of an Inch wide, and ^ of an 
inch thick at one end, and % of an inch thick at the other 
Its weight is slightly mhre than grams, being m grains. 
Its original weight was probably a little greater, since at 
three different points bits of the bronxe have been nicked 
from the edges, though the amount of bitmae fehuK removed is 
too slight to make much difference. 

The insmiption on one side is : 

“ Belonging to ;5echariah [son of] yaer{Jaer).” 
Here, as in the case of eeveial inscribed objects from the 
Shephelah, tlie word p ia omitted.’ 

It would be interesting could we asoeitaln sometbiug of tho 
history of the owaor of this weight. He pi'obably lived at a 
later period than any of the 87 Zechariabs eunmerated by 
Wcllhausen,* or the Z9 euumeiated by Maepherson.* 

The legend on the other aide of the weight is much more 
difficult. While I present below thi*e« possible solntions of the 


1^ Excavati^ inPnUgHiu, J8»e~1900, pi. 56. 

Bncycl. Biblica. *HssHhgs, Dictionarif of the Bible. 
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ridOle, I have no gi>eat degree of confidence that ajiv one of 
them 16 right. 

The second and till'd of the thixie lettoi's arc dearly ' and 
0 CD), biu coDociiiing the idoatity of the first there is some 
qneetiou. It lias a vuiy close I'ceemblauce to the form in whidi 
the lottor f] aifjjeare in many iuscrjjjtions,' but it also bears a 
close I'escniblaiice to J as that letter appeai'e on some of tlio 
coins of Johu RyTcanus.* One lieeiutca, however, to positively 
reffanl the letter as a J, because this form of the J does uot 
ap)>eur od all tliO colas evon of tills monarcli. Indeed more 
often the letter assumes a difroi*6ut form- The fact that the 
i IS written on some of the coins of Hpoanus in a form similar 
to the letter ou the weight proves the possibility that J is the 
conw reading in our legend. Taking tlio letter as a J it is a 
veiy tempting interpi'etatioa to i-cad rpj J, i. e. 

“10 ^i-ahs of the sanctuary.’” There a«, it is true, some 
objections which may be urged against this interpretation, but, 
if we were sui'C that our first letter wei*® J, none of them 
would, I tbiuk, be ineuperable. 

It may be urged that in the Old Testemeut paesi^ee, “wbich 
mention gershs ae die fractions of a shekel of the sanctuary, 
B?"lp. not f is used for “ eanctuary. ” On the other Jiand 

it aliould bo uoted, that as a syuonym is also used in the 

Old Testament itself.* 

The use of * as a uiuneial, which this Interpretation assumes, 
if paraUcled by the use of the firet letters of the alphabet ae 
numerals on coins which wera foimerly assigned to Simon, the 
Maooabee.* If with able nurniematist; we assign these coins to 
the levoll of 86-70 A. D.,* they srill come fi-om a period very 


' See the “Schrjfttafel" in Udabattki'B Abr»i*mi««he S^igrapkik, 
and Cook's Norih-Stmitic InteripHons, pi. zii. 

* See Madden’s Ctofns of Oie, Jews, I ed. p. M; g ed. p. 76. I have 
observed the same form on some of tbe coins. 

' Cf. Ex. 80‘», Lev, ar*, Nu. 18”, B*ek.«'». 

* Cf. E*. 26*. Lev, 12*, 31”, Nu. 10*‘, Ig*. 

* See Madden’s Coin$ cf th« JetM, 1 ed, pp. 43-45, and Stwi/c. Bib. ool. 
4446. 

* Of. Kennedy, in HeetSngs’ Dictiotuirg <tf tht BibU, vol. ili, p. 4S4 ff., 
and Hill, Encvc. SiWieo., eels. 4446 ff. 
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ncai* to tbo iTate of o«r ;7eigLi, and posslblv co^temporaiy 
xpith it. 

Roadiog oaoh of tLe three lettei’s of our doigma as above, we 
might fill ont the abbi^eviatiou as follows: PTl'plOC^) Mrr^.5 • 
“10 gerahs of the kiog,” full owing the aualogj of stamped 
jar>haiidles fouiid in the k^ephelali/ This interpretation does 
not )4cem to ino as probable intniisiually as the first. Tn favor 
of the firat iuterjiretation is tlio fact that tliu dealer who bi^onght 
mo the weight says tliat it was piokod up by u boy ou tlie 
Ojihel near tlio Ilaram, or templcNirva. 

If, now, the Hi'st of these letters be h ffj >—>a view which will, 
perhaps, seem more probable to some epigraphiets,—we should 
then, probably, fill out the abbreviation as follows: 

or “according to tbe (standard) weiglil .’** In support 
of this lading ons may cite tbe use of in tbe Marseilles 
inscription, 1. 18, and in If umbers, se**. It would be parallel 
to on a bronac liori'weight inscribed in Aramaic.* 

In so difficult a matter one should not dogmatise. To me, 
however, it seems slightly more probable that wo Lave in this 
object a ten gcrah weight. 

2. A KEW rjlfj WfilOET. 

Through the same dealer there came to me a second weight. 
It ie, as tbe drawings will show*. 



of the same type as weights fonnd by Dr. Bliss in the Shephe* 
lah of Houthom Palestine.* It is of the same general shape, 

' Cf. Blia and filaealister, fiJsMvartoas in Paieitine, 1S98~1$00. dd. 
118 ff. 

* Professor Torrey, who takes the letter for p|. suggeste thU readiog. 

* See Cooke, /fyrthSemitic In^criptiong, p. IBS, 

* Cf. tbe PaleeKee Exploration Fuad’s ^uarterl^ Statement, 2896. pp. 
107 ff.. 188 ff.: Bliss aud Macalister's ^Deavations <n Palettiiu, 2i$8-lXH>, 
pp. 148 ff.: Clermont<GaBneau'e Sfcu^il d* anh4olCffie crmitaU. jv, 

ff.; and Hastings* Did, of the Bibk, It, 904 
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tLougli it approaches more closely to tUe eeo^oo of a perfect 
sphere than one of Dr. BIWs, and is not, like another of his, 
perforate*!. It is made of reddish gray marble, and beait on 

the top the legojid y**), i. o. f|VJ. which cbe discussions of a 
dcuadg or more ago have made so well known. It weighs 
153^ greine. Tlie dealer know nothing of it* pi ovenance. 



A ^eu> Collation ^ thf Blarn —By Osoboi^^ A. 

Bahtow, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawv, I'a. 

^V'iiSN in Jjondou ui tbe smomur of 1002 I luul tlie oopoitu- 
luty, Ciiixiiigh tlie eoui'tetiy of Dr. Budge, to examine and 
collate the Blau Moinuncote. Ae my sojourn iu Pslestino, 
^hero no adequate Atisyrian library was acccismblc, lias Intcv- 
Tciicd, it bas been impossible to })rosent the resulta of tins 
cxajQiuaUon before. As the pubBcationa of the text of tbese 
objecte bsTe bitiierto boon made from Dr. W&rd’s squeeze and 
pbotograpbii, I approached tlie originale with considerable 
intoi'ost. Tbls interest was increased by the fact ebat tlie 
archaeologists In London regard tbe objects as forgeries. 

It must be admitted that the appearance of these objccte is 
against them. The workmanship is poor, reminding one some* 
what remotely of the workmanship of forgeries whlcli ai^o fre¬ 
quently offered for sale in and ai’Oimd Jeriisslem. This may, 
however, mean no more than that it is imperfect workmanship, 
and if these objects are as old as tbc writing upon tliem would 
indicate, crude worlanansliip might wel) be found in objects 
which wci^e not forgeries. It must be remembered, too, tliat 
at tbe time when Dr. Wan! saw these objects, (early in 1885), 
writing as archaic as that of Savgon was little known to Assy- 
riologlste, and it is hardly thinkable that characters as pnmitlve 
as those on the Blau Monujaents should be forged before they 
had become suibciently known to give objects thus iuscribed a 
value. When one remembers that out of 43 signs on these 
objects 35 have been identified as early forme of well known 
signs, leaving bat 8 uncertain,' one muet conclude that, if these 
objects are foiled, the signs were taken from objects which 
were genuine, so that In the absence of the original they merit 
our cai*eful study. 

The variants from the text, published from Dr. Ward’s pho¬ 
tographs in the *‘Kotee'’ Jnst referred to, are as follows ; 


* Cf. F. Thureau-Dangin's JSsehereAas ntr T ^c>‘ihire cun4i~ 

/orms, and my “Kotsa" in mis«^<nimaj, ssii. 118 ff. 
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MoDument A, ObTdiae, Col. in, 1. S y w&tesd of 

Tlio sigD bad uot been idenliSod, and this ebaoge of 
form docs noc Jiolp m. Rercrnc 1. Z, read inatcad of 
—^. Is "'SfelJ a form of “\3, lator ^ ? 

Monnnienl B, 1. 1, I'cad pg ^ ’(t isistead of 

followed by a blur which, following Muuant, wm 


taken for tlip iiaino of Hie god Kin-gir-au. ^ ia, of courao, Ibe 
later ^fc, and ^ Is ))robably 7« to be read ae a pboccUe 
eomploiaout of the prooedJug ugn. Interpieting aooording to 
II. BAwlinson» 4^, 4Sb, it would mcau ‘^biigbt.” Tbs four 
signs would thsj^ mean ‘‘tbe Lady of the bright dagger,” being, 
pi'obably, so epithet of acme goddess. 



y&Uv oh Auiomaii^ CM^fUujritiionB^ tht lRvd\i, 
Method of Couniin^y and Period (f Preyttanvy .— 
By the Cori'espoiiclnig Becrotary, E. WAftiiuuxtN IIopkink. 

At the List Meeting of tlic Bncioty woi'e mil» lu jiart of tlio 
anuuAt eori'e)i|)OD douce, letWi’S relative to pollute touched 

upon ill previiiUH ooininunieatioiiH made to tlio Journal hy the 
prcRent writer. Since tLcn olhor notes ur lettoin have been 
added coucennug the same subject matter. Ratlicr than have 
this material preseuted in separato eieci'etariau reports, it bas 
seemed best to biing it all together, as follows: 

AUTOMATIC OONFliAaKATlONS. 

In tbU Joiiiiial, xx., p. 21?, attention was called to the 
parallel between Tliucydides’ aeconut of a conAagiaclon caused by 
the wind, igniting the braochca of trees, and aimilar accounts Sm 
Brahmanic literature. Subsequently a Buddhistic parallel u'as 
seat to tbe wiiterby Professor Lauman, vis., Jutakaiu. dlO (10* 
11 ): dve 'liifM/n/ttlfUph ffhuf^tihy tato d/iHuio 

Then an Arabic jiarallel was farclsbed 
by Professor Moore, who uted lane's Arabic Lexicon, p. 270d, 
as follows: A oertaiii AbQ'^iyAdsays: “Thereis do tree thataur« 
passes the in yieldingdre. Sometimes these trees arc clus¬ 
tered and tangled together,, and the wind blowing aod striking ono 
part of tiiem against another, they emit iii’e and bum tbc valley." 
“This quotation," says Professor Moore, “is taken—which 
Lane does not note—from the T^f-ai-uruxy vol. il., 278. Frey- 
tag identides the tree with the cynemchim vitninaie.*' At tbe 
writer's request Professor Totrey has kindly looked up this 
questionable identification and ^veu it as his opinion that it is 
a mistake on Freytag’e part. Professor Toitey writes (after 
saying that there are other similar quotations): “The identifi¬ 
cation with cynanehian viminaii is probably mistaken. Ifie- 
buhr, cited by Dosy, says that the marl^ is an ascl^iae {aecU- 
piece xffniPoma); see bis J)eernpfiou of Ari/Ha, Amsterdam, 
1774, p. 142." 
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Vpl. xxiT.J Hopkiwy Kvtea t/ti Ooi^agrctionA^ etc. 

t\& to tie jJjywcAl poasibility of the occuri*enoe (whicb, if 
proved, iniglit War oa the queatioa how mati obt^ued fiTC i& 
bomc lucAlituea), tlie teatimony of Bev, Bichard Taylor may ha 
added. Ho a&dcrta, on p. 867 of his delightful 2h Ika a Jifaui, 
that the fricu<m of hraachoa in a gale lias o&used tieos to take 
fire. IIo doea uot say of what sort arc thetroea; farther, the 
locality h given only hy tbo mther vague addition “in the 
Kew /Zealand ioivnU.*' In modern India, lianil)oo<atalks ai‘o 
Mid to cHich fire In thiK way; but wliatlier tine be ti*no the 
diqionc'ntkriowoth not. 


THE QkNDA METHOD OF COONTINO. 

A letter from t>r. C^riereon, apropos of tho Saaekrit number 
eight, animadverted upon in the First Half of vol. xxiii., this 
Journal, ^ves an lotereetlDg acoount of bow nativee of India 
count by foul's, whloh Dr. Grierson recognises u the base of 
enumeration: ‘‘ la counting coins, sots of four, i. e., are 

always used. Tlte heap of ooios is spread ont on the table, and 
tho coimtor puts each finger of the right band on a coin, and 
drows the four coins toward him, and says, “ous.” Then he 
draws another, and says '*two,’’ and so on up to four //•intliU, 
making sixteeji, If ho is counting for a uative, and up to five 
making twenty, if he is couutiug for a European or & 
banker. The slxteeo or twenty rupees are tbeu put into a pile, 
and four of theeo sixteens, or five of tliese twenties, are grouped 
together, Under English Induenco the twenty is supersed* 
ing tho “ sixteejj ” syeteni everywhere. The five piles of twenty 
make np a hundred, which Is of coiuse convenient. 

So slso in all other conntiDg, the basis is either the or 

the htrl or score. “ Sixty*four” is sixteen gemf^y and eighty 
is four score ov else a score of Similarly tho weight 

called varies from place to place. In each place it is said to 
he so many f/aau2<i, Che gancla In this case meaning the weight 
of four pica.*' 

Dr. GriersoQ draws tho conclusion that “the basis is certainly 
fonr, i. e., the fonr fingers of the hand.'’ I^ck, it wQl be 
recalled, says of octo, that {as a dual) it Indicates the 

number eight, from the root fti, o4, “be sharp,’’ as “the two 
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|)oiuW of llio lutulu, made (exConding) tbo Augers'’ (cxolml* 
lug tliQ cKumba). Sixty'four and eighty (thouasiuds) have 
always boon tyjacally big niiraboi'S in India. 


DURATION OF FREGNANOT. 

In regard to tUo stawmrnta tiiadc in this voluinu of tito Jour* 
iial, First Half, above, p. lit, coneenihig the moiitliB of prog- 
uanf*y scc/»rdiag to Vedic and Bpic reckoning. Dr. C+ricraon 
writers (under <btc of Kov. 11, l!)03): *‘lt mny intcree*tyon that 
nadvea of tlic prewent day <‘<unputu tfic pcvlfwl of [ircgnancy ae 
la^^tiog teu lunar moiitlis. Of. 'IV^mpIc, Imogen da of ttio Paujab, 
vol. I., p. ^33, note. It is currouK, however, that in folksongs 
of the oantof llinclontao, we over and over again And tlic phrase 
* eleven loontba -h eleven days * as the period of pi*eguan<>y. 
\71ieQ I read your article, I tried to-day to And au loatauce, but 
failed, but, all the same, I am certain of the fact. It is one of 
the common places of audi poetry. I was never able to find an 
explanation of it. llerooe, course, liave portentously long 
periods befoi'e they mu born. '1111$ is a stock piece of folk 
miracle. For inatancu, JASB., xlvii. (1878), (ropTcaudra was 
born eighteen months after his father’s death, and was put litto 
his mothor’^s womb as a eeven months’ foetus, so that he was a 
twenty'five months’ cliild. Note that twcoty*Avc is two^aiid'A' 
half times ten. This is a common multiple to indicate superla* 
tive cxcoUcnee. Have you met auythuig like eleven iiiuDthK + 
elevcn dayn in the Mbh..^” To this question the writer replied 
negatively, suggesting also that 11 + 11 was due simply to raising 
by one (so in his opinion the 8X11 gods were originally 8X10), 
as in 10 + 1, 100 + 1, etc. (by no means confined to ma\api- 
cious applicatioo), and was happy to receive (iiodordate of Jau, 
2, 1904) another cominimicatiou from the same kind friend, in 
winch further refei’euoea were giveo; for the period of ten 
months and ten days, JASB., xlvi,, p. dl8 (for other numbers, cf. 
p. 210); and for nine mouths (“in the tenth”), ib., liv., p. 46, 
all repeating popular modern uotious. In this letter Dr, Grier* 
soQ agrees that *’11 + 11 is what you say,—vis. 10 + 10 raised 
one for the sake of perfection.” As to the bearing on what was 
said above, p. 19, “it is a question of locality or popularity 
only; in many oases a “month” was thirty days; in other cases 
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H wa* a mooD, not quite tvauly-dgkt ^ay*, tbongh reckoned ae 
full twenty-eight,” the pei^sUtence of tradition eoems to support 
this view. India," eays Dr. C^iierson, in the letter jnei cited, 
“never changes, and much that is difficult in Sanskrit can be 
explfthicd from the modern vernacular literature.” Cei-tainly, 
the gonial author's note on TulasI Daaa, JRAS-, 1903, p. 464, 
whei*c the “sliouriug .frogs” ars compared with Brahmanio 
studcjite, the noise of the latter exactly resembling the noise 
of a scliool of frogs," is another good illustration of the latter 
jinrt of this olaiu. But as to the f oiiuor, if India never changes, 
hou' has India changed so much ? 



The of By Mie* MAROAitKTfA 

Moiuas, Plnladelplna. 

TiiK i>urt) 06 e of t^iui iMipbr ia to disuiiw biicfly raUtioii of 
the pr<iduikt Htiidy of religion to social seiciico, and to sugg;osC> 
ir pnaslblo, koiuu mutlioOB of a{>]>i‘<iaching Cbe problooiR of rclig« 
louR iluvclopmont from tlic point of riowof tiu' aoeial MncriCixt. 

In Attcjii])tiug to ('hameterizu the scientitle study of I’oHglou, 
unc is ])uzz]erl at the outset the usual illfKoulty of coi;i|»ara- 
Uvoly new subjootH, indetlTiiteueas of nomenclature. Tiiree 
distinct brandies of study at pi^oaent go by the name of science 
of religloQ; distinct lu diarocter, though somewhat similar in 
subject matter. 1'ho first analyses roUgious expsrionees with a 
view to deterraiuing tbc place of religion in the mental life of* 
man; the second applies various criteria to lollgioue conceptK to 
tost thdr ultimate truth; the tlili'd tmees the growth of ci’eeda 
and cults id order to formulate laws of their devolopmeiit. 
Prem ouo point of view these are branches of psychology, pbiU 
osophy^ and history, respectively. As sudl two of tliuni at 
least aro roeognisod as N{>ecial studies, under ,tbe nsiacs of the 
psychology of religion au<1 the philosophy of religion. The 
third, tire effort to ^vc an empirical explanation of how ndlg* 
ious boliofs and institutions came to he what they are, is much 
less sharply defined. One might suppose that this would .stand 
by itself as essentially the sclonco of rollgion. And yet as a 
matter of fact it is rarely, If ever, found without a cenaidera- 
ble mixture of psychological aud philosophical enqaiiy. The 
majority of text-books on the sdecce of roligloD concern thorn* 
selves with problems that belocg to all three stndiea. 

Tlie stady of this historical aspect of reUpoQ, as distinguished 
from the psycholo^cal or phlloeophieal problems, may surely be 
rightly r^arded as one of the soual scieocea. Kct only is it at 
the same time social and smentific, but its connection with the 
already recogolzed social sciences is oztremcly dose. The geo* 
era) study of human institutions necessatily overlaps the study 
of religious lustitutioos. Per the religion of a commnoity is 
not soruolhing uni'dated to its secular activities any more chan 
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tLe 1‘eIi^ouB experieuee of nn indiyidoal is apftit from his gen¬ 
eral menlAl doToJopment, This intimate conaeclion of religion 
witli life makes it Jiccessary for the student of rsUgion to com- 
pai-e Lis data at eveiy point with those collected id other fie)dH, 
if he would iiademand their full significance. 

It is impoitaut, however, while recognisiDg the close oonuec- 
tion between religious phenomena aotl the whole of human life, 
ill Order tiiuloiataod tliat oonuco^on clearly, to distinguish 
between what ie religious and wliat is not. At first glance tliis 
might seem to bo a very simple task. But there is a whole 
region of debatable land that causes much coofueiou. Among 
prunitive peoples there is* the question of magic, in more 
advanced times the series of myilxology, soicuoe, philosophy. 
Can these rightly bo regai'ded as belonging to religion? 

Hodcru scholars generally maintain that the progress of 
mythology, scicoce, and philosophy, the whole development of 
speculation as to esnses, i^epresentsa coni’se of intellectnal devel¬ 
opment and not an evolution of religion. And yet the evolutioD 
of belief is bound up with the evolution of religion. Belief is an 
essential part of religion and is affected by the religious eeiili- 
nient. 

We cannot say that belief u religion, still less tliat religion 
is, as Hr. Jovons claims, & faith io a {personal God.’ Kor can 
we admit that any one of the well-known dehnitions of religion 
which recognise only one of the elements of religion is correct. 
These three elements, as has been indicated by Tiele, ave belief, 
conduct, and emotion. Spencer, Arnold, and Max Moller, 
1‘especlively, make religioo consist of belief, condnot, or emc- 
tioD, and Tiele himself makes emotion the foondatioo of religion. 
Dr. Jastrow, however, rightly insists that religion contains three 
elements: 1) the natural recognition of a Power or Powers 
beyond our control j %} the feeling'of dependence upon this 
Power or Powers; 3) the entering into relation with this Power 
or Powers. Fraser and Lang reoognlae only belief aod coadnet 
as essential.’ 


' Compare de^oos. Jniroduction io the Sieiory <f ROigiiyti, p. 408. 

* Spencer, Prineip\e», p. 37: Arnold. Lit. and Dogma, p, : 
Htlller, S^iberi Leduret : Tiele. Science tf Reiigton, ii, p. ; Jasstow, 
Siudp qf fUligion, pp. 65, IXI; Frazer, Ooiden Bovgh, ed., i. 68; Lang, 
Magic and RcHgion, p. 6P, 
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But All tUreo of ilipw are Mccoi*srtry to uojisUtwU* a ix*litfiou. 
There muBt be a theory of oniisox tlut are iUunmu> W tlio luiinl 
of tlig believer, a tbeoiy not linliffprcjitly aa«ci»tecl to, but oiu* 
tliat arou$06 in tlip roligiuiifi tiiHri Ktroii|* ctiiuCion;<, which pmin^jt 
luiu to actioiw 8 Ji\iposo(l to bo appropriaU' to tlic belief, 

How far tlioii IidH the kcicuco of relief ion to ileal, on tlu' out* 
\\i»u\ with the history of a|mcMelation, nud tin* otlu-i* liaiul 
wit!) the ^rowtli aii<l il<>(*liiio of eiiiighe eual the «lev(>h»|iihcilt of 
vCaiolHrebi e>f morality»' W'e lieivy foiiied, 1 biOicvo, n wrvici*' 
able criterion i*f uthn I nation. If we ivitoginxe tli<* iiruM's^eitv for 
tlu* oonjbl nation of all throe cl on) onto to c*oii>«titnt(i religion, wv 
can cut oeit, on the thcoretii^Al aeilt*, uH Hi>ecuhit!oTiM wln<*b nro 
for moixj intci'iflit tn- for pnioticvJ jmrptwoe ami wliiih elo not 
ftffoirt iiloaUof conilnct, and on tlie ahly of ^wtion, all HtanehinlB 
of morality and :dl iirectlccs and cuHtonis save chosu nanctioacU 
by thu ^>eoi>Io’a idtJuiato boUefa. 

And now )>orhai)B we arc In & position to bi-ing emt more 
elearly the diatinctiou I wiod to make above between tlie prov¬ 
ince of the social science of religion anel tltat of the pHycliology 
of religion. It Ib with creeds and cube that the former hae to 
deal, witli tin* externa) inaiufestfttionei of religion, wUicJi aro 
roadiiy claaflifled midcr tlic two elonumte of belief and of pod- 
duct- Wliile it rccogniwa tbc emotlmial dement, it proporly 
leaves tlie detailed atiicly of it to the utherliraiH’h of the scion co. 
For the whole ijucstioii of the origin, natnru, anti development 
of the rell^ouB emotion la so bountl up with the probloruB of 
psycliology tliat it takcB a speciaUst in that branch to handle it. 

ilesidos serving to mark out the field, the dlstliictiona I 
have here cmpliaeisod between the various elements of religion, 
diatinclioaa whioh every one reoogniacc to a certain extent even 
if ho does not use them, aro aoecseary within the Watorical study 
itself. Lack of practical applicatioo of them has led to a gi'oat 
tangle, noticeably in regard to the origin of rel igion, I am apeafc- 
jDg of ori^n, of course, in the historical sense of beginning, and 
not of the psychologioal <iaesticn discussed by Tiele of what in 
the fundamental constitutiun of human nature makes man relig- 
ious, nor the metaphysical question of whether religion is a 
purely human product or a dimly peroejve<l revelation. When 
we ask what is the origin of religion, we should have a clear 
undemanding as to whether wo are refemng to religions belief, 
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custom, or ingtiiict. For tlioac did not nceossaril^ spring into 
lieiug niiited, but my have bed widely diiferont origins, 
altlioHgb we cAuuot fairly call iliem religious niitil theyai^ein 
some way vonncctod. Tf, for instanre, wa are b scarek of tbc 
origiji of tbo roligiouR instinct, our problem is, wbat waa tbe 
primitive instinct in man or animal out of wliich tiie roligioiia 
OJiwtlon dcvclopca, and at what point may wo fairly call it 
ruligiouey Another distinct problem is the origin of religioun 
oltfcrvancc. Tko great diftioulty has hern tJiM vaiious wiftcre 
)mvc Beittd upon tbo beginning of one or anollit r oloment and 
thouglit of it ae the origin of religion. 

^Vhat has been called the origin of religion by raon like 
Spencer, Fraaor, and otbera, who account for it by the ghost* 
theory, magic, or fetichisio, is, accurately speaking, tbo origin 
of belief. They ask what was tlio firet belief, out of which all 
others developed. 

Kven with the moat careful distiurtlons, howeror, this whole 
ifuesCioQ of the origin of religion it so eovolopodin preliistorio 
hftse, that it soeins almost a waste of time to atUunpt to aolvo 
it in tbe present state of hnnun knowledge. 

As to tbe origin of belief, was there any one original belief 
out of wJiich the many differeutiatod y and if so, Jjave wo any 
means of tiudiiig out what It was y If tlicre was such a belief, 
it must liavo been wben man became diilerentiatod from the 
apes, and before there was any variation within tbe species. 
For after mankind is divided up into separate groaps, a differ¬ 
ence of beliefs is inevitAble. Have we any evideoce to show 
what the first differentiated men’s bobef was ? or indeed whether 
they had any at all chat could be termed religious 7 

However this may be, the so-called “primitive” religions 
which we find described in sociological works bcloog to a verv 
much later time than the pitbecanthrepus or even (junternarr 
man. They belong to a time when the human species was 
already highly differentiated, the various parw living in differ¬ 
ent envirooments, and with geaemlly different culture, if we 
may call it so. There is already a difference in beliefs, but at 
the same time a similarity in the beliefs of groups livlug in 
similar environments. 

Tins similarity has led people to suppose that all religions 
start from some common belief, however varyiugly they may 
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liftoi’^^'ardfi dcvclojK Tliiukera have bcisted upon ou<? <>r another 
cinde form of belief as the unjve»al stertieg point. And ntiioli 
that has boon written on tlio evolution of religion is lucruly an 
endeavor to trace survivals of snob a Iwlief tlirougli all more 
complicated forms. Tliis is particularly trao of Fr.ixerV view 
of the functuoa of inagiu, of (^iii Allen’s ti'oatmcnt of ibe <*uH 
of the dead, and SpcJicor’s ghost tUooiy. 

TTiitil anthroj>ology and ai'dieology have givt ii u« iiitw fat'b' 
to work iipcni, it scema probable tliat tliere will be little agrtu** 
incut as to tlic orighml boHcf. What can <lon<\ buw<*vcr. 
with the material now available, wliat the Mpirit of iiKHlvrn 
investigation demands should be done, is b) work «iut tin* fonna* 
tlon of pn-tioidar beliefs, and bi discover tlic laws of tlioir 
dcvclopmcut. The tlcvelopment can bo traced, in the first place, 
as affected by the euvironmerit of the people who bold tboae 
convictions, and in tbo second place as Inflnonocd by beliefs tliat 
grow up in prsvlons environments of those same people, 'fbis 
should give us a genoitd theory and a principle of growth 
upplioablo to all beliefs iu all ages, which would, indeed, be of 
more practical value than the {>(U)SibiUcy of tracing faitlis to a 
comTDon origin. • 

A general law of dovolopmcnt is needed before the scieun* of 
leligloD can get beyond the descriptive sutge. In biology wu 
have the law of variability and survival of the fittest, wHieli If 
anything ie a principle of continuous development. Wbat we 
want is a slmiJar law for the evolution of religion, something 
tliat is nioro than a mere chronological and comparative descrip^ 
lion. And so far, however valuable in amassing material, and 
making possible closer study, the work of investigators has been, 
there has not yet been given aujtbiug, 1 think, that one could 
justly call a ecieutihe law. 

Mr. Oraut Allen's book, ^‘Th$ Evolution of the Idea of 
Ood,” is an attempt to demonstrato the tiicory that every vclig> 
ion bad its origin in tile worship of some dead man. He works 
out his idea by showing how ic might have been reasonable for 
the savage to oome to think of the dead man as a god, and by 
(^noting facts that show that many savages actually did worship 
dead relatives and beioes. But so far as I cau judge there is 
no printi))le of evoiution. The development ie logically possi¬ 
ble, and iu a number of instances apparently took place. But 
why? 
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Mr. Jerons, I (bin^ cornea nearer a priuinplc of develop* 
uieQt ifi bis poetolate that prinutive nan's nind irorked like 
oora aecordifi^ to the methoda of iAduetire logic, although his 
beliefs irere Dareaecoable from onr point of viev, beoaose he 
misappUed that l<^c. Bat cor pri&djile of evolution should 
go farther and tell us whj prumtive isuui made cemio misiakce 
rather tlioii others, sbofiJd aecouit not only for the rcaeonablc- 
iiCM of early lieUefs, bot ahto for tbeir character. Mr. Jevons 
makuM ft luminous eiiggeetioD when be saye that progress oocur- 
red only iioder certain favorable coikditiona. Bat 1 cannot find 
that he carnee this ont and tells jnst what were the conditions 
iicc’cssary to progress. 

Still.more esduaively deactiptive ia Mr. Fraser's method of 
eapiaioiug religions beliefs and customs. It coctists cbiedy In 
comparing certain rites in one country with timilar rites in 
another, the inference being that if a rite Lae a known meaning 
in cue instance we may take for granted the same meaning 
wherever it appears. That cnatoms shoold be alike in countries 
far separated seems to Mr. Praaer a matter of course, and not, 
a» it appears to many investigators, a cnrioos phenomenon, 
ictielf requiring rlaboiate explanation. I do not find that he 
anywhere disensses this fact, which Mr. Lang has taken pains 
to account for by bis theory that sunjlar degrees of civilisation 
bring fortli similar religiona ideas, and Max HfllW bv the poe* 
tulate of a wide-spread borrowing. The theory which seems to 
be implied in Mr. Frazeris work, though nowhere explicitly 
stated, is that the natural constitotion of bnman reason in the 
primitive stage led to a first conception of the relation of man 
to the world about him, that of sympathetic magic. Out of 
tbis developed a aeries of ideas in rsgnJar order, idea two pro¬ 
ducing idea three, and so on until we come to the modern com¬ 
plexity of religion. I have arid above that Mr. Fraxer nowhere 
explicitly states this u> be his theory. And yet I think we 
must assume it if we are to pat any order into his scbolarly 
assemblage of comparisons. X eonld wish he bad laid more 
stress On this point. Two of the fimdamental problems that 
the science of religion must solve be hardly tooches; he ^ves 
no real answer to the qoeetion as to why the manifestations of 
religion in far distant regions and widely separated periods 
should be so strangely alike, nor does he tell how we are to 
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acconnt for the special difference* vhich exist wit)» all the iin»- 
Uanty- What lie liae done U to bring togetlier facte couoorn- 
ing beliefs and cnatocu ^Ihch have a strong resemblance to one 
auotlier, explaining tliose tljat are not veil understood by aj>ply' 
iug to them tlio meaning of the moi’o obrioiia. 

I have jilready refened to Mr, Lang’s theory t)»at tlkO same 
stage of civilitfatioii will jnoclncts wmilar veliglona idcaa in poo* 
pies widely separated. Tins tlieory has led him to emphaaize 
the a<l vantage of studying the soeular and roli^ons history of * 
people logctJier. In “Mytli, Ritual end Religion,’” ho says 
that a syatcniatlc luatoi y of Kgyptian religion, by whicli alone 
it could be perfectly undei’stood, would have to be chronolog* 
iwil, marking the rise and fall of varlouti ideas, and guided by 
toi>ographieal and social conditlona. Ills expUnation of the 
onit of Osiris ehowri that he would include also political condi¬ 
tions, • He luaiotains that tlio identification of Osiris with vari¬ 
ous auimala worshipped in diffei*eiit parte could uot but occur, 
in t])e long course of time, when political expediency urged the 
recognition of the identity of various local deities.”’ And in 
treating of Greek mythology, also, the effect of political change is 
insisted npon,’ According to htr. Lang, the immoral tales about 
Zeus grew up when 01*0000 was attaining a national unity: as 
Zens replaced the totemlstic ddclea he took to himaelf their 
atoriee; aud many of bis amours were inventod to reconcile the 
local belief in descent from auiraals by saying that Zens, the 
fatlici* of all, had taken t)io form of those animals- Although 
his work is fnll of suggestions like these, and altiioiigb he 
Strongly advocates comparing religions and secular development, 
Mr. Lang has not undertaken it systematically hinittelf. Tie has 
rested content with pointing out the way for ethers. And 
therefoi ‘0 he is not prepared to tell us why religious progress 
should go hand in hand with the progress of civilisatioTi, what 
laws govern their relation to one another. 

These laws 1 >t. Jaatrow hopes will be establisbed by tlie his¬ 
torical treatment of religions, the salient featnre of which 
’‘consists in the endeavor to treat facta in connection with the 
cooditiona under which they are produced, and Hkewiae to trace 
the origin of religious phenomena to the conditions appropriate 
for their prodnotlon.”' 


' (Oh. IV.) 

* Op. rtf., Vol. a, p. 1W. 


* Op. ciU. Vel. a. p. 108. 
*8tvi^of Bdiffion, p. il. 
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If tluA fttud^ ivliioU Dr. Jasti'uw rocvmmeudi were t«> be sje- 
temaUcally uaiiicd out wiili I'ofcreneo to varlone I'aligiona; if 
tbc i'eUji^oii£ idoAs of aacli period were to be i‘e)aied to ilie polit- 
iea.1 aod stidal, and^ I would add^ the uooiioinic organisAdon, 
and if the i*e(«ulte obt&iued fur varion^ couatrioe and periods 
u'oi’C to ho cuniparod, wo Mhonld bo well on oor way to tlie dit- 
oovory <if a (u’iiiuiple of dovclopnieut. 

Tliu pn*hU‘iu whiob now ooiifroiit« Clio liistonual eCudy <>f 
relitcioi) ie that of getting boyood the lucrcly dceciiptivo atago 
by diwjovuriug tlio la^v8 whioh gt>vcru the f urination of rcligi<ms 
beliefs, tlie givjwtli of religious int^titullona, and tlioir rda^toi 
u* olio anoibcr. 

Tills problem may not be solved tUrongb social scjecoc; bat 
before it can be solved I believe tliere must be a more careful 
icTCstigHtion tlian lias yet been carried out of the relatiou of 
religion to life, of tlie points where religion aHsets and is affected 
by poli^cal, social, and ecoaomic progress; it must be rocoguixed 
tliat the historical investigatiou of religions beliefs and eiietums 
has rightfully a place in the study of society as a whole, that it 
cannot maintain an isolated position, but is intimately concerned 
with tlie problems of pulitical and s<icial science and of eoo- 
uomics. 


n. 

In the tirat part of lliis paper I have endeavored to roacli a 
dolinito statement of the problem of tlie soieuco of rsligioo In 
its relation to social science, by means of a shoit study of the 
paqiose and methods of a few welbknown wiiteis. That prob¬ 
lem we found «* be the discovery of a valid law, and its solution 
to lead ns into a wider circle of human activities. In this see* 
ond part I wish to break into that cii*cle by taking a cui-sory 
glance at the relation of religion to one important form of 
human endeavor, the search for a livelihood. 

There is a growing tendency among sowologisis to turn to eco¬ 
nomics for an explanation of the higher forms of social activity. 
And some very suggeslive hints have been thrown out concern¬ 
ing the induenoe of economic progress ou religions development. 
Enough has been written on this subject, I think, to convince the 
general student that there is some conuecllou between the two. 
But just how and why economic* determine religion, and how in 
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turn affects ocouomlce, is too dctwlod a wudy to ho oar- 

rlod out by the genera! stiulcut of social problems, and could bo 
much moiti successfully accompllshod by Iiistoriaos of roU^ou' 
‘working in coOpera^un with studoute of social scloucc. 

I shall not attempt to go into this subject systematically. I 
shall merely bring togotlior a few beliefs and obBcrranccB, gacli- 
cn‘ed at random froTii vaiHous sourcce, liavlng eyldcntly some eon* 
noction witli tliu manner of life of t)io people among whom tlioy 
originated. Wc may gain fri»m tJissc at lvai»t an impression of 
the relation that exists, and nmy bo able to point out sonic 
methods of studying it at closer raugu. 

W'c must, I think, acknowledge that our 1*011x10118 ideas ai*© 
far from being the 1*681111 of pure rcasoniog. We like to call 
oui’selves laUoiial beings, and yet wc have to admit, as Prof. 
James obsoiTes, that the logical reason of mao operates in this 
Held of divinity exactly as it has always operated in love, or iu 
patiiotism, or in politica, or in any other of the wider affairs of 
life, in which our passious or our mystical intuitions fix our 
beliefs beforehand.'’' Do these passions and mystical intuitions 
fix our beliefs by wild cbaucs ? or is there some law that governs 
their action f 

It would probably come as a great surprise to most of us if 
we could realise how much utility enters Into the forming of 
our opinions. The things that fit Into a conscious need, the 
. people whu have helped us, are rated high iu our most impartial 
estimates. Since this is true in lesser things, it is only natural 
that in the idea that most vitally touches a man's whole life, the 
idea of God, there should be an idealisation of what is ncceaaaiy 
to his welfare. The primitive hunter worships an animal god; 
the totemio tribe liviog by the seaside or by a rivei*, a fish god; 
the agriculturlsC, the prin<nplc of fertility, or perhaps the very 
sheaves of corn thcmselvce; pastoral tribes have their sacred 
cattle, ov a god who is represented in the form of a bull or 
sheep. The idea of God teude to assume the form of whatever 
is useful to the community. 

'In writing of the religion of India Dr. Hopkins illusCrates ‘‘the 
iofluence of utility on the theopoetic tendency as shown in settled and 
unsettled communities, reepectively,” and refers to economic conditions 
ae adstenoiaiDg factor in reUgioo, tboi^;h, be says, “the application of 
this Uenitation naust remain for specialists to make in their several 
depaiimsncs.” /n4fta Old aruf Aew, p. ItS. 

* JamsB, Thi Varieties of ExporienAt, p 430. 
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On,the practicdi side of religiou %re find a similar effect of 
utilitaiian influence. Tliose ouaioms wkicU are in tbemselvee 
benelicial ai'o g^ven a religious sanction; moral ideas which arc 
aowally useful arc inoulcatedf a par^cnlar kind of food which is 
growing scarce is either prohibited entirely, or, as is the caac 
with the 7>a>inaras and Kaffii'S (tribes who cannot affoid to kill 
their cattlo for cyeryday food), is made the center of a religious 
festival.' 

Tiiese tendencies give us a starting point for our study. In 
crariug the 1 ‘elation of roligloo and ecouomica, it la well to begiu 
our interpretation of a people's faith by asking what is their 
chief dependence, and then looking tc see whether an idcalisa* 
tion of it has been taken up and iacorpoi'ated into the religious 
ideas ^ and our interpretation of a custom, by looking to the 
praptical effect it has. 

It is easy to see why even the most religious people’s moral 
ideals ai^e often incou^ant with their beliefs. They have 
grown up separately in different relation to economic needs, and 
are often so far estranged that even the most ardent desiia for 
unity of life cannot harmonize them. 

Yet the off oil is made determinedly. It is made in the mod¬ 
ern pulpit, it is made by the crudest savage. And although we 
must study creeds and onlta separately, ou account of their sepa¬ 
rate origins, we cannot ignore clieir close connection. An obso¬ 
lete creed will often survive on account of the benefit society 
receives from the morality it inculcates; and viet vered, piac* 
tioee which are of no particular value often coDliuue by virtue 
of their connection with some faith which still represents vital 
ideals. And it is curious how ideals of conduot that grow up 
independently because of their usefulness are adopted* and jus¬ 
tified to satisfy this craving for unity by a faith with which 
they have no real relation. 

Society is too practical, however, to let the desire for consist¬ 
ency lead tc what is injurious. TJaification can go so far and 
no farther. ‘Where an observance is harmful it will be dropped, 
even though it be the logical outcome of prevalent ideas. 

These few bints may serve to show that the relation of relig¬ 
ion to the life of a people is by ho means a simple one. And 


' Allen, fedurion of the Tdeac/Ood, p. B18; Jevons, op. ciL, p. 110. 
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it 18 further ccmplicatod hy the wcIUIcdowu pow^r of religions 
conKervAtism, which oii&hles both ideate ad<1 praetices to snrvive 
long after iJieiv ia any reoaoii for tlicoi. Past methodR and 
manoors of life, tlic good old tiinea, proverbially liavc* their 
RtrouglioJd m religion. Oiio pbaae of this apirit is a ciirioua 
reluotaiico to make iiae of oqw liiventiona in roljgious liter, 
Mr. rarer tells ns tliat *‘to thin cUy a Hottentot [iTiest never 
nees ao iron knife but always a Kharp Kplhit of <jiiam in Naurt* 
ticing an aniuml or circumcising a laii."' Ami that—'‘In atiino 
parte of Swabia the Kaatcr fij'ea might not he kindled with iron 
or Hint or steel; hut only by friction of wood.” Aiiotlicr aspect 
is the effort to keep au old idea, after its iineagonist Iisk taken 
Hrm hold, \yy renionlding and readapting it. Allegory is useful 
here. As Mr. Lang says, ‘ ‘ 'iliat great etiimbHng ))Iock to 
Greek piety, the battle [in the Iliadj in which the gods take 
part, was explained ag*a physicAl allegory by the Nco*P)Ato- 
nleta.”' Kometimos tlie old religion finds a place in folk'eustom, 
as the worship of the plough which siirvivcs in Kngland in the 
enstoms of Plongb-Moiulay. And sametimce the new religion 
takes up into itself the sacred things of the old. Saint Bridget, 
we learn from Mr. lang, “succeeded to the cult of the fire- 
goddess and to her ceiismonial ” .and Mr. (rrant Allen tells ua 
that “The holy oaka of immemorial worship in England became 
‘Thor’s Oaks’ under Saxon heathendom and ‘Gospel Oaks’ 
under mediajval Christianity,”—a double adoption.* This force 
of ccDservatiszn warns ua that wo must he careful in relating 
ideas to their enviioDmeiit, to take into eon side ration past as 
well as pi'escnt environments, leat wc. should find ourselves in 
the absurd poaltion of some ouinformed geographer who, finding 
iicgwes in America, should attempt to account for the type by 
local conditiona. 

Only in a simple society, isolated fiom tbe world, and one 
whose ecouoTDic environment has for centuries remained the 
same, can we find a religion perfectly appropriate to the man¬ 
ner of life. However, I do not believo that the bflusuce of 
conservatism is stiong enongh to prevent the general type of a 
religion from conforming to the type, of society in which it 

' GclUn Sough, Vol, t, p. 178, first edition (and so below). 

* Lang, Myth. Jtiiual aad Rdiffion, Tol. 11, p. 184. 

• Leog, op. eit, Vol. ii, p. 388. ‘ Alien, op. p, ««. 
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exists. Tlic couoection, I l>«licTe, is alTraya close euoiigli to 
msl^o it practiuftblc to clsesify religious according to tbu civili- 
sfttioox tiiat have pixidiu^ed tbeui. 

Dr. .raHti'ow Iian taken this point of view in hU olssuticAtion, 
wMch is s gi-cjit advftDOO over the familiar iiulcfioite division 
into fotidiistn, ajiimlam. auoestor*worship, polyihcistu, moiiO' 
thcisiik. Up puts all religionn into four categories: 

I. Hc^ligionn of savages, 

II. RciigioDs of {)ninitive cult lire, 

III . Ruiigious of Ailvanccd culture^ 

IV. Keiigious which amphaaixe as an ideal the coextousivu- 
ness of religion witli life. 

It will ho observed^ bowevci*, that after the first three stages 
Dr. Jaatiow Jias shifted his standpoint and charactcrixed his 
fourth ciase hy the natni’o of the religions rather than the type 
of society. And for a practical working cloMifi ration there Is 
some objection to tiie elasticity of the terms savagios, primitive 
culture, advanced culture. 

A claasification, not of religions, but of society as a whole, 
given by an economist, Dr, L. M. Keasbey, corresponds roughly 
in ite broad divisions wltli Dr. Jaatrow's tiirce stages of sav- 
Hgery, primitive cnltnra, and advanced culture, apd defines inora 
exactly the limits of each. In the first peiiod, which Dr. 
Keaehey rails the “Katural State,'’ he includes all the social 
groups in which there is aa yet do appropriation of oatural 
1 ‘osouivos for pastoral and agricultural purposes."' Men satisfy 
their wants by working alone or id cooperation, with simple 
tools as instruments of production. And wealth at this stage 
means welfare simply, and not the stock of goods contributing 
to welfare; things are desired for their uae*value alone. Such 
gi'oups would include the fruit and root gatherers of jiiogles and 
bari’en and arctic environmeots, the hunting and fishlug villages 
of rivers and foi’ests, tlie I’epublican hnnting clans of forests or 
plaiuB, and the sea-fishers of oceanic islands. The second 
period, the “Proprietary," begins with pastoral aud agricultu¬ 
ral life, and develops the dlvialen into classes consequent upon 
the raooopoliratiou of the sources of wealth. Thsi'O is a coercive 
organisation of sotiety, the owners of land aud cattle being able 


‘ Eessbey, Prettige Value, Quart, Jour, of Bcod., Uay, 1908. 
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to cora|}<il nou-owiien to work for tbeui. M~e&lt)i now 
the posacssioQ of goods that give powor; goods ait! dusrod not 
moroly to satisfy persona) vants, but also hecauec of tUo prestigo 
tbolv.possession accords^ iiso-raUio is supplemented by presCigO' 
Tglnc. The begin iniigs of this period are seen in the patriai’chal 
iicixlers of t)ic plain and the conimuua] agri cultural clans of 
feitile valleys; and its full dovclopniotii is found in feudal sooic* 
ties, early inotiarchlcs, aud thoocracios controlled by priestK. 
Tlio tlu^l period in Dr. Kdasbey’x scheme oliteia iu with tbu 
“ ftopamtiou of employ menu, the institution of exebauge, and 
tbe invention of money.” It is the “Conimei*cial Era,” marked 
by the orgaaisatlou of society on the competitive system, and 
tbe moasunug of tilings by their Talus iu exchange. 

One obvious advantage of a classiiicaUon like this, for Dm 
aliidont of religions who visUes to anaage tlxo types of relig¬ 
ions according to the civilisations in which they arose, is that 
there is a perfectly definite line of demarcation between tbe 
periods; proprietary control of the eouroes of wealth marke the 
division between the first and second periods; the use of money 
and gain of wealtli by commerce, the division between tbe 
second and third. And within each pciiod tbe subdivisions aro 
as clearly defiged; one readily seee the difference between a 
highly oigacfsed elan of hunters roaming about the plains in 
search of big game, and a village of fishermen whose only 
reason for being together is that the fish are beat caught In that 
place. 

If in adapting this acbome to a classlficatioo of religions 
there should be f oimd a common characteristic in tbe religions 
of one period, and a close correspondence in the x'eliglous of 
peoples coming under the same subdivision, the vital connection 
between the form of religion and t)ie economic organization 
would be established beyond a peradventure. Then there would 
still remain to students of rell^on the task of explaining this 
relation, of answering the questions, why? and how? 

The few scattered instances which 1 can give here will by no 
moans fill up the scheme. And they are so fragmentary that it 
is impossible in every case to fit them into this classification of 
society. I can only hope they may serve to suggest what mi gh t 
be done with a more tborongh study, and to illustrate the way 
in which men idealise and bring up into tbe sphere of religion 
the tilings upon which they cUiefiy depend. 


Vol. xxiv,] Eittyiuimii' Stiuhj »/ lUHffion. 
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TiiQ nisunces 1 have collected belou^ to the first two periods. 
Tlio coiamercial era is voiy little considered hj writers oo the 
science of rellgioo, who thus far Iiatg chiefiy confijicd them' 
selves to less ndvaoced ciTiliKatioos. I shall give fii^t some 
carlj c^oiiueptiohs uf tlie deity, whicli are intiniately connected 
with economic activities, and then touch upon the question of 
the soc’ial utility of religious observances. 

The w'orship uf ti‘cc»a is a phunuincuun that has been made 
particularly farulliar to ua by the philological study of early 
Kuropcan belief a. Keary la one of the wiitcia who has made a 
great deal of it. 

Among the worshippers of forest ti^ees were the ancieot 
Ih'iissisDB, the Druids, and the ancient Italians,' all i‘ev(*reumDg 
the oak; the Swedes, and the l^orwogians, who worshipped the 
aeh and the elm; the (rilghit trihea of India, who adored a 
sacred cedar; and the Semites,* who'wereliipped as divine the 
evergreen oaks of tiie Palestine Hills, and also the pines and 
cedaia of Lehauon. All these people were ilependent upon 
trees In many ways; and it will he noticed that the kind of tree 
worshippe«l is in each case either the characteristic local growth 
or in acme way of peculiar importance. 

Sometimes the belief 1u the saoredness of trees was accom¬ 
panied by an injunction not to out them, and probably eciwed as 
a sort of primitive forestry reservation. This was the case 
among the Samo^taos of Lithoauia, the Swedes, the Livonians 
of Rastia, and Italians, who spared a saci^ed grove on the 
Alban Mount. The same religious scruples cautioned the 
Roman farmcv, who before thinning out a grove had to sacrilice 
a pig to the goddess of the grove.* And again the Mlris of 
Assani '*are unwilling to break up new Und for cultivation so 
long as there is fallow land available; for they fear to offeod 
the spirits of the woods by cutting down trees uunecsessarily.'' 
And the Bechnanas regard it as a serioos religious offence to cut 
the haok'thorn, which is very sacred, daring the rainy season.' 
When considered in their practical resolts, such 'prohibitions 
are not merely supeiwtitious and arbitrary, as they might seem 
at first. 

’ Fraser, op. c*f., Vol. i, p. S8> Vol. ii, p. 8&I. 

• Eeory, OttHiw 0/ FKiutftue BtHtf. p. 97 i ‘Fraser, op. cA,, i, p. 104: 
Grant Allen, <tp. CU., p. 149. * Frazer, op. ctt.. i, p. 44. 

' iVaser, op. oil., i. pp. 48, 69: oiJ. infra, i. p. M, h, p. 8M f. 
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<)ne may doubt vlietber forestry rescmtioii can ;wcouot for 
the refusal to cut dowu ludivldual sacred trees, as la Hiunatra 
aud the Pelew Islands. Iii these aud siiailar cases Cboi’e Is }>rub- 
ably some panleular local I'sasoa, and one vou)d have Co Iiave 
mole data at liaod to Iiszard an explanation. 

Among aaevod trees, fruit trees have a place .as well aa tlie 
inaaeivQ foivst giants. It i» naturally among friiit^ffrow'ers that 
wo find the god idootiHod with fruit trees and vines. In Ijrce- 
daemon wo bear of the lig-Dlonysuit, who M'fls in general tUo 
imtrori of cultivated tixos. *‘Praye>u wcit offei'qd to liiui that 
he would jnufcc the Wvn grow; and he waa eajieolally honoured 
by iiUKbaRduic?i, eliiefly /riijt-gi‘owci‘», who set up an imago of 
him ill the uliape of a natural tree-stuinp in tbeir orebarda,” 
DionyauB was patrou of the vjue in (twcc as early as Homeric 
liniea. In ancient Italy, each vine-gi*owiDg vill^^ )uid a Jovis, 
god of vine, worshipped at the wine foaat in April. At Athens 
the cultivation of olives was an impoiiant industry, and accord- 
ingly the olive was sacred to Atheua; while in Kpbcaiia, also an 
olive-growing state, it was sacrod to Artcmifl, The Arabians 
worsbipped tbe date-palm, and ilic fig was one of the sacred 
trees of India, Perhaps the most striking iastancu of deifica¬ 
tion of the food tree is that of the M'anika of East Africa. 
The cocoamit u*ee is tbe chief KOuroc of food supply of those 
]Hfuplo. Tlioy believe that such eocoaiiiit tree lias its spirit. 
And so deeply ia it held in I'cvcrenoe that to ent one down ie 
I’egardod as matiicids.' 

Thus tbe horticulturist woiuhipe his food tree as the foreat- 
dweller the tree that gives him shelter. Both are dependent on 
their ti’cas, though in difforeut ways. 

Tbe worship of wild animals, familiar to us as tetemism, 
belongs distinctively to huutcra, since these people’s very life 
depsads upon the animals they kill. Mr, Pmser defines totem- 
ism as “roughly epeakiog, the womhlp of wild animals—tbe 
religion of society on the hunting stage.”* And Mr. Jevons 
also recognizes tbe connection of totemism and hunting so far 
as to say that all peoples in the hunter stage are totemists.* 

• Alien, op. Oit., p. 149. ; Uog, il, pp, 918, f.; Jevons.p, 808 : ?ra«r, 

h P* 5®- *a. B., ii, p. 61. 

* Jevons, op. cit., p. 187. [This statement, however, is oot acenraCe j 
e. ff. the Eequimeux, who are “in the hunter steae,'' are not totem- 
IsiB.—Bn,] 
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It is as rv i^ule tb« ouinuils lliomseircs, siclter individual I or 
M ft speciM, Oiftt fti-e wortliipped. The Aiuos of Japao, thy 
Osiiaks of Northcm SibcTia, and tbo (Silyaks of Eastom Sibe* 
lia aro luintliii; tiibes who consider all boors as rightful objoete 
of w'oi*alilp,' l^ears arc Also wui’sluppsd and Luutcd by tUo 
North American Indjaua;* while some tribes, socli as the Ttes, 
woi^sbip wolvoa.* Sonisthnos the trilxs lofi’&ins fioni hunting its 
saoted iiiiiijiftl, ft« the Oxagos, who would not hill their biotber, 
lliu beaver.* May tlus not bo due to tlio SAiae lift)f*eoDscioas 
utility wbidi (Ausod woodhiiid poo))]c to npAre tJioir SAoreil 
groves y 

The toCemisl claims descent from the animal lie worshi^w, 
and thus the clan Is eluscly bound together iu brotherhood, to 
maintain the unity of tribal life, the willing coOperatioo, and 
tbo siibordiuation of the individual, whlcb fti*e necessATj for 
their successful expeditions. This ulau idoa of totomism is the 
one jiarticiilarly emphasisod by Wr. Jevons, the hrotlierhood it 
inculcates of the tribesmen with one another aud with the 
tribal Cotora. 

Ono hoars soiDOtiiiies of iis])-t<»tenis aud plaavtoteois oiuuug 
people who are imt wild animal huntei*?, but I thinlc it would 
save eoufawou if wo could keei» t)ic word f«ir its strict meaning. 

The so-called tish-totoras aud tish-worship of all kinds are 
naturally found among people who live on the sea-coast or 
beside Htroams, such as tlie coaet-Periiviaus, of whom Garcilasso 
de la Vega said, “On the ssa-coast they worshipped sardines, 
skates, dog-hsb, and fur want of larger gods, ortbs” .... aud 
they ate the fish they wursliijiped, ‘ The same author elsewhere 
says of the Indians of Pern that they “adored the Hsh they 
caught in greatest abnitdance .... for this reason they wor¬ 
shipped sAidinert in one regrou ... in others the skate . . . 
iu short they bad whatever fish was moat servic^ble to them as 
their gods.^* If Qarcilasso de la Yoga had been a modsru 
economist he could not have made a more definite sutement. 

‘When we say that men worship the animals moat useful to 
them, we are stating the positive side of the iofiueiice of utility. 
It must not bo forgotten that 001*0 is also a negative, which 


' Frawr, ii, p. lOl, IM, 111. 
’hang, Ibid., i. S9. 

* lacf, if., R. andR., i, 75. 


* Lang, if., R it R., i. 67. 

* Jsvons, p. 102, 

» IbiiL, 11, p. ue. 
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leadA to tbe worship of bariuful oi^iiDals, siicb as the siiakc^ tbo 
crocodile and ibe shark, llicae also give canios to olans and 
8oem to have eozno of the attribntosof totemio goda Mr, Xiang 
telle ns that in Kgjpt TyphoD, who took tlie shape of a orouo* 
dUe, “ was adored at various plaoes where It was dangerous to 
bathe on acconut of the uumhor and audacity of the creatures.’^' 
In Africa, the Kcgi*i>efl of l88a])oo “ regard the cobra-capolla aa 
tbeir ^uai'diau deity, who can do tliem good or 111, bestow riohvs 
or iufliot disease and dcatln”' Perhaps in this we may get a 
hint Clmt will bu useful in tracing tbe coiiooptions of evil S{>irits 
and maligoant deities. 

In general the worship of animals scvdib to Bupjiort onreon- 
tentiou that liuman nature reverences tlic ^‘source wlieuoe all Its 
bleesiiigs how,” nay, often reveres as gode the very blesAUigs 
themsolvos. 

When we iiud tbe hnntePs god In tbo form of a wild animal, 
and the fisher worahipplng bis fisb, we are prepared to look for 
sacred cattle among pastoial peoples. Nor are we disappointed. 
In Africa we find trIboa totally dependent upon their herds. 
These Paotarras, BschnanaS) and Flotteutota have a truly pas¬ 
toral religion, and hold their cattle very sacred. 

Another element in the religion of these and other pastoral 
peoplss is ancestor-worship. The family altar and prayers to 
dead ancestors are found among the Hottentots, Danarras, and 
the Zulus i* and in tho Hebrew nation it la during the pastoral 
period that wo find the Teraphim, which, aecordlag to KueDOO, 
were larger or smaller Images, wbiob were worshipped as 
boQsehold gods, and on which happiness of the family was 
Boppoeed to depend.”' Of oourso thiB cult of the Teraphim was 
not strictly anoestor-woiahip, but it was closely akin to it in its 
family aspect. 

It might seem at first that aucestor-woiahip had little connec¬ 
tion with herding, until one looks to the social organisation 
appropriate to tble eoit of life. We have already noted among 
totemietic hunters two aspects of their belief, one, the animal- 
god, resnltlng frora their feeling of dependence upon a certain 
animal, and tbe other the blood-brotherhood, growing out of 

1 Lssg, if,, B. and K, 11, p. 104. ^ Fraser, ii, p. 94. 

* Alien, p. 18S; Jeross, p. 68, op. cit 

* Cited by Alien, op~ «&., p. 182, 
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the aeccKaitio^ of crganisaUoo. Among hei del’s the ncH is the 
fHmily, ajid it is the fathev of the fAmllj T^ho owns the cettle 
And rules supreme io his little klogdom.' Worship of aooestoi's 
would iiAtuiAliy predominate where fftmUy feeling Is stroogest, 
and wkci’o the liead of the family holds the position of authority 
OTur a largo iiiimhcr of dependeote. 

On tliia prinoipic Mr. Jo vena iii&mtuus that aooostor'worship 
begins with a settled agriuiiltuml life, beoauee then liint the 
family omorgos as a distilloC unit. ‘‘The oiganlxed worship of 
aDcustors,’’ he tolls iie, “ is boiuid np with tho patriarohate and 
the pacna potestas.’* It is ouiious that in associating ancestor- 
worship with the patria potestas and highly developed family 
life Dr. Jevons should Jiaro limited it to agrionltnro, overlook¬ 
ing the family oigSDixatioii and typical patriarchate that goes 
tfitli pastoral, even the nomadic-pastoral life. Indeed the 
patriarchate and ancestor-voi’ship is piimanly typical of hei'd- 
iog communitioe. Where it occurs among agrlcnUoral peoples, 
it is rather among thoao in which hei'ding and agriculture have 
been combined by amalgamation or conquest. 

Snch peoples wuin the OreekH and RgyptUus, whoso depend- 
euco npou cattle is I’ehectccl In their religiocs, iu the sort of 
half authiopomorphio deities repi’e.sented in animal form, such as 
the buli-Dionysue, or the lam* Apollo, or Oametor who was repre¬ 
sented in Fhigelia with a niaro’s head; and the black bulls, Apia 
and Unevis. 

Their dependence upon the frnlte of the earth is no less ideal¬ 
ised. Fraser describes how, “in one of the cltamben dedicated 
to Osiris in the great temple of Isis at Philae the dead body of 
Osiris is represented with stalks of com spriogiag from it,”’ 
And in speahiog of the religion of Elensls, Jevoos say a, “like 
other primitive agricultural communities the Bleusiniaus wor¬ 
shipped the com which they cultivated, both the ripe ear, the 
Cora Mother, aad the greeo blade, or Com Maiden.”’ 

Examples are almost unnecessary rincs it is a truism to say that 
among agricultnral people the goda are expressed In terms of agri- 


'See, in legaxd to the close connection between pastoral lifa and 
patriarchy, Qroasa, Formen der /hmihe vnd die F<rrmm dtr Wirt- 
icKa/t. p. m. 

* I^ng, op. eit. 11, pp. SOS, 28S, 96 $ ; Frazer, ii, p. 300. 

* Fraser, i, p. SOS i Javons, p. $04. 
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oultui'G. Bnt it not ftlw4;rx realised how oloeely I'aligion is <*on* 
nected with even the nature of tlie crop. la ie Punjab there 
is an altar near the siigai'-catie [itqsb devoted to sacrlficoe to the 
augar'caoe god.' 

Only m tho beginnings of agriculture, hot^'ever, as only in tbe 
beginiiinga of herding, ia the actual object, the sheaf of com or 
the iadividual .iiiuaal, U'Ondiippod. With the domeatioation of 
animals uml the planting of orops we liavu reached tho geuerative 
Boiiroee of wealth, whieii mark the transition to tho sceoad or 
piv>prietary *’ pyriod of society, as Dr. ICeasbcy <-alls it, 'Pliey 
mark also a striking change in religions conceptions. Wealth, 
the aatisfactiou of waute, is no lougcr reached by couporatiTC 
effort to obtain certain individual objecu; it is bonnd up rather 
in the collective units of herds and harvests, and more than this, 
in those gi’oat invisible fows of nature whiclt detennine the 
increase of these. Thus t)»e agrictdtural god becomes die spiiit 
of fertility, or tbe still more remote giver of good grain, the 
pastoral god, the lord of incroasy, the chief patriarcb and spiri¬ 
tual leader of tlie hosts, a conception which easily develops into 
anthropomorphic moQotbeiem. 

As among totomists and pautoinl peoples we found asptK^ts of 
their belief growing out of the necessary social structure, so we 
find a social origui of beliefs aruoug agnculturieta. With this 
propnelaiy period and ita developed system of ownmehip, the 
notion of poinianent sovereignty, as rightfiilly vested in a person 
or olaea, aomething quite different from the tribal leadership given 
to the chief of greatest prowess, bccoznes a vital force. We 
have already noticed how it led to aueestor worship in tbe patri- 
arebate, where owuersbip was vested in, the beads of families. 
Ib an agricultural community, tho sovereign landowners, and the 
chief of these, whether priest or king, easily become sur¬ 
rounded with a halo of divinity, even the present living ruler 
often being worshipped as a representative of the great ones 
from whom he is descended. 

la four great empires in which we find the supreme ruler 
adored as a divinity and claiming kinship with the gods, in 
Peril, Mezice, and Japan, there are observable two 
striking characteristics; ( 1 ) they all have a well-developed 
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sgriciUtur&l civnisAtion; (%) It Is In e&cb case tlie aiiu-god from 
wliom tlx« emperor cUiins dcsceat. Those cbamoteriatics would 
natm'allj go together, as agiieidtiirsl comnmultics almost mev- 
rtably worship the sun. Aod where the property is in land one 
is not surprised to fiud a deitierl ruler, since in siioh states, as 
eliicf iau(l(»wi)cr, he JioMs almost absolntely in control the wel¬ 
fare of his aubjectM. 

One uisy jmt the proposition teittatively tliai the sacreduees 
of oithe)’ chiefs or priests holds a direct relation to tbelr tern- 
pomi power; the more soual control» chief or priest has, tUo 
more U he acoreditod M'itli divine attributes. I say diiefs or 
priusts, foi a priest may hold this pou^ou as well as a king. 
Jndood, it is xametimos Itard to distiugiush, except in name, 
tho roligionaly sacred king from llw politically powerful piiest. 
Jnat to ^ve one instance of the effect on tho minds of the 
people of a pooti^s domination, Fraser tells of one of the 
priests of tlie ^potecs in t^southem Mexico, who vr&a pOM** 
erful rival of the king himself. Tlii* ApiriCual lord governed 
Yopaa, one of the chief cities of the kiugdom, with absolute 
dominion.” There is tJie antecedent, now note tho con8e<taent. 
“ lie was looked on nn a gc>d whom the eanh was not worthy 
to hold uer tlie sun to eliiue npoc.”‘ 

If we turn to Kuroi>ean histoiy, we sec that that diluted form 
of ruler*worship, the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
belougs esseutially to the absolute loooai'chy and declines with 
the growtli of oonstitutiouaUsm, The ]>oIitical orgauisatloo, of 
coume, changes aooordlug to economic needs, and the doctrine 
has to follow. Wbeu a king is absolute and uncontrolled, the 
theory of his divine right eeems justided by the facte. But no 
doctrine is strong enough to turu back the wheel of necessity. 
The king is limited by his parliament, and the divine right goes 
over to the people. Vozpoyuli votr del. 

I do not believe that cither In tho absolute moiiarchies or the 
limited the idea of divine authority is fostered by a conscions 
utility, an effort to preserve the existing status. But the social 
structure must and will be determined by necessity. And when 
it changes, the belief that grow out of the old organisation 
dies a natuial death, tbongb like all beliefs it dies bard and 
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holds OTi tcuAcioiuly in OTit'Of-tbe>%vfty corners; and a new 
belief grows up to justify the new order of things that bus 
come about. 

Tb\i8 the vondiip of the living hero-gods, as tliQ worebip of 
aiicoatoi'S, grows out of tbc social organisation. Hide by side 
with the typical pastoral and agrioulcural gode^ whicli oiiginaUi 
directly In economic piiianlW, thcro dorclop roligioiu concep¬ 
tions from Uic typo of organiwition incident upon thcHc pur¬ 
suits. Tlie ]>atriivrch and the sovuroigii lord of vast fertile landn 
*ro given control over their fellows by virtue of opj)!)]!unities 
ninde for them in tlie course uf the community’s efforts to adajit 
itself to its ciivirrmment. Being thus exalted, tlisy arc revered 
and even woj’sliippcd as gods. And tliis rcvcroiioc paid them 
turns agun to the fulvantage of tlic people, for it eii suites social 
stability, makes permanent the type of organisation bcHt suited 
to their needs. 

So far we have been able to trace a rofiec^oii of economic 
conditions in vaiious objects of woiahip. But wJtat can we ui}* 
of stone gods, of those numerous idols and fcticlies ranging 
from the inedieiQC'maa’s charm to the olaboraColy carved mono¬ 
lith ? This woi’sUip of stones does uot seom to follow tlio same 
umple QcoDomio law as that, for iostance, of ]>lants and animals. 
In the ease of the lattor, where the same plant or animal Ik 
worshipped hy di€ei‘ent tiibes, we are pretty sure to find a 
ftimilarity of ec^morale conditions. liut stones are adored by all 
kinds of people and with no apparent roferenco to their gtllity. 

It is most importaot to note in this connection tliat atones aro 
worsliipped as ropreseatAtives or dwelliog places of tlie deity, 
rather than as actual gods. And although eacrod scones are 
found in every land, there is a difference in Che gods these 
stones are supposed to repi’csent. Wo must look then for our 
economic influences not in the fact of stone-worship but io ite 
iiatore. 

The Peruvians, worshippers of tlie eun, adorod certain stones 
AS repreeencativea of the sun; in Canaanitish Syria a certain 
conical stouo was regarded as the emblem of fertility; while In 
Tanna, New Hebrides, Ur. Gray . . . fonsd a piece of aacrod 
ground on which wore deposited the stones in which they sup¬ 
posed the spiriu of their departed anceetoia to reside.”’ The 
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8 IIU, fei-tiUty* aud aoc^xtoi^s, uLaractciistii; objccU of >ror6hip 
(>f these three peoples, are all associated vith sacred stones. 
Aud etones are need to represeot different gods eveu with a 
single tribe. Take for example tine description of the Snmoaua’ 
M'onsliip of slonoa picked iip'oiif of tlie rivor: “ Cue resombling 
a fish woiJd bo prayed to as the flsberznaTi'a god, another 
rysombling a yam wonid be tbo yam god.”' Apparently tlio 
yum god and tlie ftslionnau’s god already csist as deities iu tlie 
ntiiidK of die Samoans, aud tlie shape of tbo stone suggests its 
nsc an ail embodiment or I'eprescntative. A more ai*ti8tic peo¬ 
ple would not wait for natural resemblances, but would carve 
an imago. 

The point ] want to make is that ^ u oiship of stones, as 
that of stocks and images, in itself cao teach us very little. 
The ogniheant thing is the conception • that is back of tho 
external embodiment. What does t3ie god thus represented do 
for the people ? If my general thesis holds, the answer to this 
<jnestion would sxprass iu eacli case the peculiar needs of the 
people, an ideabss'^on of the objects, forces, or qualities most 
impoitant to them. 

Like tlie M’OTship of stones, the worsliip of uatural forces, of 
wind, sky, wcatbei*. and tlic Uks, does not acero to belong to 
any one economic period. Mr, Jevons identities it in one place 
with a herding life, but later shows ^t the ^ricultu list also 
bus bifl natnve-gods. He says: There are several natural 
forces with which and. on which the herdsman has to reckon; 
streams, fountains, clouds, the sky, the moon. In the pastoral 
stage man's interests have become wide enough to make him 
desire the cooperation of all these foi’oes, and all, it is hardly nec¬ 
essary to remark, came to be wmahippedby him in consequence.” 
A little further on Mr. Jevons says that the agriculturist felt 
his dependence on the suu and earth, and seeking tbeir coopera¬ 
tion added them to the list of deities. 

This explauatioa of Mr. Jevons’s’ is distinctly economic, and 
is based os the theory, taken as a working hypothesis in this 
paper, that a feeling of dependence upon a certain thing leads 
to its worship. I am inclined to question, however, whether 
the dependence upon uatural forces and their consequent worahip 
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iis limited to berdsmon x»i\ agriciiltiiriets. WIillo It Ib true that 
among agi’it'iUcurd and j>a»toral peoples we Hi id a gi’eat deal of 
nature-wi^rebip, it ib foaud bIm) among aucli people ae the Bnxli- 
men, who have no cattle ancl not tlio i^llghtost i'ii(1imciiti< of 
agriculture, but, like all people tliat live o\it of doors, tbo}' 
bavo an interejit in cliaugca of sky and weather. They add 1 * 0*16 
prayers to tlte :<uii, luoon and stara, and regui**! tlie moon uh a 
peTKOU iviiosc liair is tlio oloiuV. This fact prevents iia from 
aeeepciiig In full tUo theory tliat natiu‘<»*iv*orKLip urigiiiatox In 
the necdj* of lici’durs ami tillcrM of the soil. It does not, how¬ 
ever, disturb the guncinl prlnulple on whleU this tlic'iry is liascd; 
via. that loau, moiv criiduly and obviously in the earlier stages 
of eivilisaUon, forms hla concepts of divinity from his own par- 
tiuiiiar needs, 'fliorefoi’e, an Mr. JevoiiB says, the herders aiul 
agriciiltnriBts woi’sliij) the forces on wliioh tUoir hei’ds and civk)>s 
depend; and thei*eforc, I would add, thu liiishracn u*orship tlie 
BUS, the moon, and the min, wUicIi affect their wdl-heiiig 
although they liavc no erops and herds. The ooly ohsugc we 
liavc to make in Mr. Jevone’s tlioory in to enlarge the cii*oU> of 
those who dc{)en<l upon auod and sun and rain. ' 

We cannot limit nature-worship in goneial as ‘belonging to 
any one perio<l of economic growth, lint there is one foi’m of 
nature-worehjp that belongs to pastoral an<l agrlcultuial i>ouplos, 
and to them iliatinc^vely, that is the worship of the pnDci)>le 
of increase as apart from actual jiatiiial objects, l^or It is to 
inci’case of cattle or of gmin that these peoide must look for 
their very existeuce; if tlio Helds and hcrcls ai‘o prodiictivo they 
are j)rospeTOUB, if iiut they die. 

Stones and natural ferces ai‘e net the only objects of woisliij} 
which sj^read over more thau oue economic period. Anothor 
widespread worship is that of the source of success la man’s 
own doings, the ‘*gods of humaa activities,” we might call 
them, sometimes referred to as departmental gods. Of these 
we cannot say that they belong to any jrarUcular peiiod or }>eo- 
ple. But we can say that the aedvity deified shows the type of 
civiliaatlon, and further that it Is the activi^es which it U 
profitable to that civilisation to encoumge that 01*0 given into 
the bands of de}>artmcuta1 godtt. For onmple, the Boman 
Mars, and all the M*ar gods of natious tbat live hy their military 
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pTOwcas, are not moic atiikiug tLau tlie Mekk<ao go‘ls of oom* 
men-.e anU of die iniraiiitof agnciilture.’ 

UTiese gods aw usually auttropoxoorphic, but they we uot, 
liko the hiimwi gods, actual dvellcrs upon tliiK earthy mere 
moiials, who for leftiloiitblp Itave been vested during their 
lifetime wich a halo of divinity; or who as ancestors or untioual 
Lorocs have ucqiuml it through the porsireotive of a dimly 
rooi>r<Uwl past. Like the human gods, however, their woralilp 
grows out of the nceosalueu of Kooial organiaatlou, and is jiisti* 
tied AT j>ohS/(H o by the bcuctits society receives from It. In 
tUiK they •Uffer from the gods nioii tiud in the outer world, ^^’e 
saw that tlie u'orshlp of uatnial obieets, aucb as plants and 
aiiimais, and of the gaueratlve forces of nature, arose in men’s 
exalutaoii of the things that xatistied their needs, tliat men 
thought of their gods in tlie guise of the things ou which their 
life depended, lu the worship of human beings and of human 
entorpriees, the belief is justified by its good results, for accord¬ 
ing to popular logic, ancient or inodem, when a theory works 
well for pi’actical livlug it must he ti’ue. 

That practical values deterniiuo leligious euncepta is the 
explanation, I believe, of the corrosimndence between the type 
of oiviliaation and the type of belief. These practical values 
determine beliefs in various ways. Men may embody lo their 
concept cf the deity the things on which they are peculiarly 
dependent, or tliey may exalt to the level of gods harmful 
things, such as alligators and serpeots, which they dread; or 
again these practical values may iiiflaence beliefs Indirectly by 
serving as a test of truth. 

Katurally the woiahlp of things good and evil in its crudest 
form was prevalent before thei'e was any conception of natmal 
law; when the savage tliongbt of the various things that 
affected his welfare os animated by good aud evil boiogs. 
Gradually, with the utilising of the forces of nature iu pastoral 
and agricultural life, there came a better understauding of 
natural causes, and these controlling beings were pushed farther 
and farthei’ away into unknown regions and became more spirl- 


• Lang, qp. ctf., li, p. 78. The Lithuanian '' departroeotal gods ” have 
lately been subjected to a rather destructive critique by Zupltsa, iu cbe 
Journal of the Visreiu/fir Vb/leikunde, 1901, p. 844. 
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tnal. The final c1eatb>blow of tboae phenonienoii'OoiitroDing 
persona oame in tlie development of tlie Industrial ejsteiu, with 
its scientific discoveries and unifying tendencies ciilzciDaciug in 
tbe notion of the universal reigu of law. Tliis idea, it was 
prodictod, would overthrow religion. But such baa not been iu 
effect. It has merely Huhtftituted for scipcrnaCnntlism the tbcoiy 
of tbo IDivinc Imumucncc. \V*bat rouiu, wc may ask, bas this 
left fov utility »e a dctonniuhig factor in faith f Tbe simple 
daiiication of tbo useful and barmful wc ran no longer ozpeot. 
Tho iuducnco of pmctical values on tUo most advanced rolig* 
ions is ratber In the tendency to malce bunian viilucs that are 
useful to society, such as justice, kindness, trutbfuLieas, attri¬ 
butes of the I^ity, aud iu tbe tendency which exists now, no 
loss than in earlier times, to judge a faith bj its 1 ‘eeults ratbor 
than by Ita aj^Hori reasonableness. 

Up to this point I have been considering the tbcui'etical side 
of religion, and have been trying to trace the relation of Home 
of tbe various beliefs of mankind to tbe economic conditioos in 
the midst of which they are produced. luteresting as tins task 
may be, it is incomplete and ono-sided, since there is no religion 
witliOQt a cult, no sincere faith which does not say to the 
believei*, “thou shalt” and ''then sbalt uot.’^ But I liavc 
left what few suggestions I liave about the practical side of 
reli^oo for separate consideration because, as I noted earlier, 
tbo explanation of rules of conduct is Dot to be found in the 
faith io whose name they are promulgated. If we would seek 
their origin, we must look to actual conditions rather than 
theories. 

In some respects tbe study of religious observances is easier 
than that of I'sHgious ideas because there Is leas chance for con> 
servatism to confuse tbe difiereot periods. '^Vblle there are no 
very dlsastroos results if a people*s beliefs are moi’e in harmony 
with an oul^own civillaation than with the present one; in tbo 
question of conduct, if changed conditions demand new roles of 
action, tbe need 1$ urgent and strong enongh to break down any 
barriers of prejudice. 

A difKcnlty, however, arises In trying to draw boundary lines. 
Broadly speaking, we are concerned here with all religious corn- 
man ds, wheth er ceremonial or ethical. From the point of view* of 
the worshipper, the motive for those is the same, ai^d tbe exbor- 
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tAtiou v> fa&tiijg, Kicri£ce, and prayer bears ibo same rclatiou to 
reli^oue life at ouo time as tUo pi'eaulibg of liooeaty and kind- 
lincsa <loee at another, h'rom tlie point of view of the etudeiit, 
li<iw*c'ver, there is a slguiiicant diffeivuce. Morality, the i^elatlou 
of itipn towaivl one auotiier, i» distinctly sod&l, and its vharae- 
tur doptmde upon die iiucesaitioa of an organic coinmijuity; 
M'ltci’Giuf jmiycrs and aacridoos may be olweiTed by the individual 
alone, and be eoncenio<l with purely iodiTidnal welfare, Tbne 
morality begins with a stable soci^ orgauisntion. Before this, 
Inunan relations ore rnei’ely those of the prhuitlve famUy, for 
wbioh a very ineagie code snitices, A moral law eanclioned by 
religion develops only ju & larger oomjuouity. 

Sometioies, it ia trim, tlie ceremonial law may become os social 
in its bearmga as tlie moral law, ae, for instance, is I'eligious 
feedvals aud tlie couimg together of the tribe for worebip. But 
the moral law i a in Its very nature aooi&l. Even in the case of 
taboo, the savage sliriaks from breaking taboo act only oe an 
individual but as a member of aoinety. 

Tlie gieat diffei’ence between taboo and morality is, os Mr. 
I^ng bae pointed out, that whereas with taboo the punishment 
Im directly the result of the act, being brought about by cite 
effects of eiiggeslion, tlie consequences of bi'cakJng a moral Jaw 
come not aiitoinadcaUy, but because the gods ai‘e judges of 
men’s conduut. But the common purpose of taboo and moral 
law:i and their common effect on the ecclal system makes it prof¬ 
itable to treat them io tlie same category. I do not meau to 
asseit hero that all tahooe and all moral laws are eomally useful. 
T maintain only tJiat the condition of eurvival of a taboo, as of 
a moral precept, is its social utility. 

Id every group cf human belogs certain restrictions on indi* 
vidnal preference are necessary in order that the group may 
survive, or in order that it may make the best of the opportuni' 
ties the environment offers. These restriodoos, gsmiehed iu 
the sav^e state widi all sorts of half-uudeistood ImagiaiDgs, 
their sanc^OQ growing more i^eosonable os knowledge and cdvili* 
oation advance, form tbe basis of the syeteme of taboo and 
morality. Hence a certain typo of morality will always be 
found among people of the same manner of life, that Is, a cer¬ 
tain type for all hunters, auother for pastoral peoples, and still 
another for agricultariets; and in each <iase the virtues extolled 
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aD<i BAHctioiied by religion will be those that are most needled 
IQ tliat sort of oommunily. 

Witli oconomio jirogress^ Clie rela^ousliipe to be adjusted by 
morality become more complex. At ret there is only the rela¬ 
tion of pai'eiits to one another and to thdr offspring; then with 
need to cooperate for pioduction and to live togatlicri>i coinmn- 
irities, men ronst bo adjusted to one anotlior aa 0 (]iial indiridnalH 
forming a tri1>al unit, ae well as family gioups; later with the 
division into claasca hrouglit about by herding and agriculture^ 
tlicro is not only the moiality governing the reUtlonsbiiM of the 
moiobors of eacl) claes, but also tbo iQlationship of the ciaRsos to 
one Another; with the comniurcial eia comes tlm competitive 
system, breaking down old class distinotions to build up new 
ones, and bringing cliaracuristic pi’oblems of iu own. 

Ill each period religion sanctions the rules of conduct grooving 
out of the uoode of the sooial structure. It cannot he iguorod, 
However, by the stnduut of history, that religion has often xanc- 
iioned not ouly what was good for society as a wiiole, but what 
was good for one class at the expense of another. When all 
men wei’e free and etjuah before agriculture and herding made 
it possible for a small nnmbci to monopolize a large propoition 
of this world’s goods, the commands of religion restricted tbo 
individual for the sake of bis own betterment and for the wel¬ 
fare of society. WTien property and power came into the Hands 
of a few, the few were not sJo>y to claim a divine riglic to it, 
and to support their jiosition by inculcating the viituos of obe¬ 
dience, honesty, and submisrion in the minds of the maiir. Per¬ 
haps I may suggest that these moial precepts wei’e accepted a« 
authoritative because they assured stability ti; the social and 
Industrial ords) which was best adapted at that stage to make 
the most of the cuvironment. Tliei^e have been abases, but on 
the whole moral laws which had more than an ephemeral exist¬ 
ence have been in the deepest sense servioesblc to society as a 
whole. 

Iu coi relating morality aud economic conditions, it is Important 
to keep in mind the distinction between the pi’oblems of produc¬ 
tion and of distribution, and to show bow rules of conduct have 
grown ont eff each of these. For example, In a bunting tribe 
the ideals of bravery, of obedience and loyalty to the daef, 
grow out of the exigencies of the chase; those of fairness and 
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Lorx^stj from dividing the spoil; and in onr own wo hftvo 

tbo momlity of production in the idcala of oonscientionB tbor> 
oughnoBS &n(i reliability in work; tlie mor&Uty of dieCnbntioiif 
not only In tbe command to i^eapcot proj^erly rights, but like* 
M’ixG ill the exhortation t<» bcnoTolence. 

T)io study of ritual might proliUbly he approached in the 
same way, and |>artieularly the important ({uestion of ssoiiticc. 
Miirh might be learned of the relation of sacniice to production 
by aakiiig sucli (|Uosti<nts afl, What do tlie pc*»plc i»acinfioo ? and 
what relation docs it hoar to the nature of the f<iod supply? 
(for it is usually food that is sacrificed); and of the function of 
aaci'jliee in dlstribudoii by such queetioDe as,—What is done 
with the aacntice ? is it utterly deati-oyed, eaten by all the wor* 
shippers, or givan U* a eeitain class, as the rulei'S or pvisata? 1 
believe that iu every case the sacrihdal custom w«nild be fonnd 
to have a distinct social or etsmomic value. 

In this short space It would be itupossihlc fur me u> go over 
the various familiar kliide of sacrihec, aud even attempt to sug¬ 
gest the sort of economic oiganisation they were associated with. 
Hut I should like to stop for a moiuont to consider one kind of 
Hacrificc which seems to puaale many stadenta, the sacritice by 
HUtinal worshippers of the animal to itself. 

Mr. Fraxer and Mr. Jevoiis, amoug others, seem to thiuk it 
unnatural for people to kill the animal they worship, aud regard 
this sort of sacrihec as a difKoult piviblem requiiiug some mysti* 
cal explauatiou, 'Ihe appai’ent iiicoosistenoy seems to have 
troubled also the pious totemiste aud herdeis themselves. And 
savages and sages vie with ooe another in iu venting elaborate 
eaplanationa and cniious mystical doctrines. 

The explanations given by the worshippers theineelves are 
probably the outcome of the desire for unity and harmony la 
the religious life, which is familiar to everyone. Mao likes to 
think his autions the res nit of his beliefs. And if he cao&ot 
make them so, he must lo some way justify their apparent coa- 
tradietioa. Theorists often take this secondary ptstUi cation as 
the cause of the acdou. Thus the ditiiciilty with most oxplana* 
tioDS of this totemistio sacrifice is that the writers try to accouae 
for it on the basis of animal-worohip, and so have to invent 
elaborate theories as to why the savage thought it a good thing 
to kill the god. 
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But if ^9 glv6 the idcatiut tbe ouetom miut be tbc logical 
outwime of the belief, nod look for separate origins of each, tUo 
problem is much ampler. I think it will be found in nearly 
all instaucea that the animal woi’shippod is pait of the food of 
tho community. Wo can sec ui this fact a reason for botli the 
woreliip and the isacnlico. Tlie animal is worRhi]>ped because it 
is itsefnl vt the connunzuty, biK^aiiso they have a feeUng of 
dopcodcnio for life upon it, on t)io otlior liand, the animal 
is sacrificed heenuae, again, it is useful. Sacrifice is the giving 
up of somethiug really valuable to the worsliipjicv. 

Thore ai*o two kinils of sacrifice of the animal to itself, wbiob 
economically are to be shai*{>ly distinguished: the sacratuental, 
in which the animal is eaten as h comraunlou of the woi’shlpper 
with the doity] and the piacular, in which as a rule tho flc^ of 
the animal is either destroyed or eateu by tlio priests, aud 
entirely given np on the part of the woiahipper. 

In tbe sacramental sacrifice we find that the animal is the 
occasional and extraordinary food of the woiahipper, as in tlie 
case of pastoral tribes, who cannot afford Co kill their cattle 
often, and limit the eating of flesh to religious festivals. I'he 
idea of communion also serves to bring the tribe into a closer 
social bond. 

In the piacular sacrifice, tkoi'e Is of course the supposed 
advantage to tlie worshipper tliat tho sacrifice will bring for¬ 
giveness of hi# sins and avert tho wrath of an offended deity. 
It* there, besides this, an unconscious benefit in the obsei*vaoce? 
I think there is uudoabcedJy. loci dentally, where tlie flesh of 
the animal is eaten by the priests, it is in this way that they arc 
compansated for tlieir spiritual services, and are at least par* 
tially supported. But more thau this, the chief utility of piac- 
alar sacrifice is obtsdned eveo when tbe animal is d.estroyed. 
There is a moral benefit in that the need of sacrifice to atone for 
sin impresses the moral law forcibly upon the worshipper. 

Sacrifice as we think of it technically, in the sense of placing 
material offerings on the altar, has had its day and passed into 
the archives of history. The spirit of saciifice is still a vital 
element in religioo, and still, through its disciplining force of 
self-denial, enables men to grow and advance. Kor has its 
distributive function fallen into disuse, ^ot offerings of food, 
now, but freewill offerings of money to pureliase food, support 
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ikecler^; Mid in the name of rcUgiou^ how many acboola, 
librnrioa, and b<;ucToleot inatitutious ivt suppoilod. One iDHin 
point OD w'Uich out divergent sects unite is io preaching that 
religion iinjii'ossos upon man his debt of matenal goodn, time, 
and eemce to hU fellow-man. 

'ilms in DiuderQ times an iuportaot part of cereniunial law 
lias fused with tlie tieltl of morality, tiie iciailon of man to 
tiiMi. Tliei'G is a strong social I ting of religion. To-day the 
moat religions man is oiot the one must given to fasting uni 
IKUMuiccs end ch^ircL-going, hut t)»e man who for religion’s sake 
gm |>p I cH hardest witli souial pi’oblcms.' 

WImt i*emainH of cei'oinonial law, or ritual, is prayer, T aliall 
not attempt to analyse the value of prayer, bnt merely leave 
the subject with a suggestion of Prof, James’s: *‘Tbe api>ear- 
anoe is that in this phe&omenou something ideal, which in one 
sense is part of our^lves, and In another sense is uot ourselves, 
actually exeits au inlluence, ruses our centre of persona) energy, 
and produces legenerative effects unattainable in other ways.’’* 
Prayer thus, in its effect upon the woiahlpper, has a distinct 
value. 

In this brief contidemtion of some I'cUgious pheiiomeiia, I 
have treated sei>arately the speculative and practical tides of 
religion in order to show their independent origin in human 
needs. Yet it mnet not he fo^otten that while the union of 
tliuse comes secondarily it does inevitably' oome. So that we 
have Dot Isolated beliefs and observances, bet religions; and if 
there is anything in the economic laws of thought, a definite 
typo of religion as a whole for every type of community. 

Thia religion, as soon as a group of men become eufheientiy 
settled to be oalleda oommanity, has its organisation. And one 
of the most interesting problems of the sociological study of 
coiigion is the I’elatioD of this organization to the social and 
political structure. 

Political changes of couiise affect religious ideas and religious 
organisations where there is a state religion, and the worship 
e^paods with the boundaries; as when Babylon became an empire, 

' To anyone who is luterested in following this socialising tendency. 
Peabody's "Jesus Christ and the Social QuMtion/* and Goeb *'B«llgioD 
of a Mature Mind'' will prove suggestive. 

* The Varieivie c^Reliffioue SkcperitTice. p, 038. 
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nod cLc cliief god of tbe city of Babylon, Mftitluk, n-as made the 
head of a {>antlieou, ‘‘extcudiog liia jurisdiction o>’er a territory 
equal to liabyloiiiau control,’*' and as in the Pclew IkUikIs 
whore ^‘e&cli tribe and each family lias its own totem god, and 
as a trlbo developer into a state, the god of tbe family oi tribe 
which is most iin|iurtant jioU^cally hocomcs tho liighest god.”* 
We have A curious cxAniplc of tlic. cIiAiigu in religion Inoldcnt 
iq>oii change In tribal afKIktiun among tbe Fatitis and Ashantis 
of tire African Gold Coast. “Tlio southern trllxjK of t)i« Gold 
Coast, Kaiitis, form one confedomtlon; tlio northci'n trilK* 8 , 
Asliantis, a lival and 11101*0 (>r>wci’fu 1 confederation. Eacli has 
its own federal go<l . . . . and wbencvoi* a tribe revolts from 
t)ie Ashantis, Lt )*oitouncos the Ablian^ god, Toudo, and b 
admitted to tho southern confc<lei*ation by joining tlio wowhij^ 
of Bobcwlssi.” The liutory of tbe (rreek states aluo sbowa the 
effect of jsolitical ex)>anaion on the religious orgaiiixatioti and 
religious Ideas. *‘The political union of Eleusin with Athens 
entailed admission of all Atbenlao dtixeuB to the worship of tlie 
Eleiisinian g:oddc 8 s. But ilie Athenians thus admitted Imported 
their ideas, religious and mythological, into the woiahii».” ' 

Id these few cases, wo have been coiisidoring only state 
religious, where tbe religious cooironnity and tbe state were 
coextensive, and so it was a oiatter of coarse that to extend 
national boundaries was to iiict*ease the number of adherents to 
the faith. 1 believe that the effect of political change on the 
constitution and membership of tho religions community will be 
foiind as real, if uot as direct and simple, wltere the state is not 
tbe relive us unit. 

The old Idea of history, |>erhaps iiowbere better exciD])lifiod 
riian io tbe philosophy of Auguste Comte, that ooe stage holds 
in itself the seeds of the next, which must Inevitably follow, b 
fast giviog way to the oonceptlon that like conditions produce 
like I'esults, and that In different anviroDmonts history will fol> 
low direi'se courses, somerimes skipping two or three stages 
altogether. This historical theory roakes one cantious in speak¬ 
ing of general Cendenclos. Wbethor It will Unally hold or not 
io tho form In which its sopporters now present it, its results 
have been striking anongh to make it worth while to study with 


‘ Jostrow, Study rtf p. iVI. 

* Jevone, pp. 3S9, 1)70. 


* Jevone, p. 181. 
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const&nt ref^reuc^ to coiwlitioDs r&ibor tb&ii sequence of devel- 
ojirneot. 

Accordingly when we find hicUvidu&i reli^oos, state icUgiona, 
icligione to wbich only tbe men of the tribe are adtoiiied, ae iu 
Australia, “fiec” leligions, siicJi as the <xreyk tliuy^i of tlie 
sixtli uonCury B. C.» that grow np side by side with the nation* 
ally established cult, or, finally oar O'rii prosciit ideal of a fiiso 
vhiM cIi in a free atato,” wc should ask, not which came Hrat, but 
under what jiolitical and economic cotidltioua each one deTclopcd. 

Along with changes iu the orgainsatiou of the I'eliglous com* 
uiniiity go changes iu its Icaderthip, the priesthood, The priest* 
bocid bolds a curtain relation to the social order as a whole. Li 
H eUghtly organised cominuulty where thera la social equality, 
the priest appears as inediciue>maQ or soi'corer, self-appoiuted and 
holding office by virtue of his personal influence. Such a priest 
IK found among the Fueglans, whei’c equality Is so perfect that 
“ even a piece of cloth is torn in shreds and distributed, and no 
one Individual becomes richer than aoother,” only the doctor* 
wi«ax*d of each party has much influence with his com|>aQlons.” ' 
Iu the more coherent Itiiutiiig clau, such as that of the Dakota 
ludians, it ia the war*chief >7bo is priest,* A more definitely 
orgajnsed priesthood arises with the beginning of the proprietaty 
period. Among j)atrjar<hftl people such as the Damari'as of 
Africa, and the Homeric (Greeks,* the patriarch is priest for the 
family, the chief or king for the state. And among people with a 
developed agricultural mviliaation, like the PeruvisDs and Egyp* 
tiaus, there is a distinct priestly class. This connection of the 
nature of the priesthood ^rith the character of the state must be 
more thaji a chance one. To discover exactly what it ie and 
wbat laws it follows is one of the problems of tlxe social stndy 
of religion. 

Such scattered instances as have been given here of beliefs 
and observauces which apparently result from the people's life 
have led me to formulate tentatively the proposition witli which 
I began the second j>art of this paper. It eeems to he true that 
there is a tendency to idealize wbat is economically usefnl, to 
bring it up out of the sphere of eocnomios and identify It with 
the deepest concepts of the relig^us coosoionsness; and that 
religion, again, gives its sanction to the foim of organisation, 


^ laof, Op. c>f., i, p. 114. 

I Jevoos, p. 300: Lang, 1, p. dM. 


' Lang, I, p. Ill 
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tbe riln.\l ajhI tlie moral proc^pw NvliicU liave grown out of 
industrial ueccsRities. 

If auy one objcote to tills tlicory ou the gmniid tliat it iiiakus 
religion a mere haudniaid of material greed, I would remind him 
that wc do not judge of the value of tilings by tUcir origin. 
The theory baa nothing to «iy about llic truth of the idoM thus 
prodnesod, iior of tlie rigbtucKs of the montl jiidgmentt. And, 
laoreovcr, to esiy that religion b coiieopts lalco llie form of what 
Mtiefics men’s needs is not to limit them to iiintvrial satlefactiou. 
Religion grows out of piiroly inatvrUl needs only in earliest 
timee^ among savages whose wants go little luyond material 
DoiMMsities, and whoso g:o<l8 are orutlely njateriaUstic. Religion 
grows loftior in pro}>ortion a* men’s tlcsirw Wkke a ni<jrv ideal 
form. 

I stated in the beginning tliat what the science of leligion 
wanta is a law of religions development wJiich should have, like 
biologioal laws, the element of continuity. The principle I have 
suggested hero mocte, to a certain extent, I think, this require- 
raent,—the principle that men tend to idealise and deify the 
particular Cbiags and qualities vhieh ai‘e useful to peopfo gain¬ 
ing a liTelihood as they do^ and that those customs aro sanc- 
eioned by reHjpon which are socially useful. The element of 
continuity comes in because only people who time idealised the 
important factors of their civilisation could make progress. 
Only such people could make use of the poaeibiK^es of their 
eQviroiinieut, and reach that bigli state of economic derelopnicnt 
on whicli civilisation and culture and moral and iatellcotual 
progi'ese depend. 

It remains to be seen wlietber this principle will adequately 
explain all important religious phenomena. That can be tested 
only by a aeiies of stodies. In the first place, one wonld have 
to investigate thotougbly the economics, social orgaolaatlon, 
and religion of some primitive tribe to see the simple effect of 
the environment on religious development. Then it would be 
neceseary to taka some tribe or nation which had passed through 
several economic stages, and always allowing for the action of 
conservatism, relate at every point its secular and i‘eligloaa his¬ 
tory. Finally, one would have to study tribes that have been 
conquered, or have araalgamied with other tribes, to knew how 
conquest, proselytiam, and Imiution alter the regular course of 
development. 
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Tub »mual of tho Society wfts bdd In BAltimoi*e» 

Md., on Thuraday, Enday aud Satunlay of Easter >vook, Apnl 
16tb, ITtli and I8th, ui tJic Douovari room, McOoy Ilall, of 
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Tternay 
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Koore. Q. F. 

Tonnr 
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Hanpt 
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Ward, W. H. 
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Onsaaoi 

Wr%hCBon 

ColUts 

Hopkina 
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(Total 

Dannie 

H/varaat 

Prlnos 


The Arsc session of the Sooiety began oo Thursday morning &t 
eleven o’clock, with the President, Daniel Colt Ghlmsn, in the 
ehair. 

The leading of the minates of the last aonoal meeung, held 
ID New York, April 3d, 4th, and 6th, 1902, was dispensed with, 
inasmuch as they had already been printed and distributed. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by the Ohurmao, Professor ECanpt, in we form of a pifnted 
programme. Sessions of the Society were appemted for Thnrs- 
^y afcemoon at half-past two o’clock, Friday morning at half- 
past nine, Friday afternoon at thrao, and Saturday morning at 
YCL. zxiy. 09 
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hnlf-pftst Dino. Tbe sesuon on Fiidaj afMruooii was set apavt 
for the reading of p^poia belonging to tbe Section for tlie Ilia* 
tory of Raligioue. T^e IToiveruty iurited the mombsia of tbs 
Society to ahmobeou on ThuT<«day at one o^oloek, in tbe Dill* 
niann I<ibrary. President Gilman ioTlted tbe moinborg of tlie 
Society to take liineheon at his house on Friday at one o’clock, 
tbe Umclieon to be followed by ^ oonverBaaione ou American 
relatioua with the Onent. Tliese inTltationi< were accepted, 
with tbe tlianka of tlic Society, nu' hoapltaUiy of tlxo tTnivor- 
aity CInb and the Johns Ib^pkin^ OlnU wae extended to tho 
luombei'a of the Society during their }<tay in tlie <'ity. 

'I'he CoiTuspondiiig Seci'ctnry, l*iofoi<»r ITopkliiK, i*oj)oitcH 
ou the cortcRpoiidonfic for the year na follows: Letter* were 
received frein those elected to membci‘*bip at the last inoetiug, 
all of whoni accepted. A* delegate* to the Orisubil (lougroas 
at IlambiiTg wore ajipoititcd by tho President, Pix)feasors 
Ifanpt, Ooitel, and Jacasoo, to whom ware added later ProfcK- 
aora l^nmnn and Bloomfield, your Soemtary in due coiirKC 
receiving tlie acceptance of each. Tn response tc au invitation 
received from Swaitlimore College to aend a repreaeutative of 
the Society to the inaugiiratioo of Dr. Swain a* PruRidciit of the 
College, Dr. Gibnan invited Profuaaor Jnatrow to represent the 
Society and the invitation waa accepted. A letter o^ acknowl¬ 
edgment waa sent by yonr Secretnij to h(r, T. J. Modi, of the 
Pami Pauohayat, for gifu of books kindly sent to the Society, 
At tbe regnest of tbe Socl^te Finno-Ougriemio (Iloleiogfor^, 
and of the Anthropological Society <if BoiDl>ay, tLeae aooic^ea 
wej'C put on the exchange Hat. ^le editor of Biblia liaving 
requested the privilege of i*epiibliBhlDg tbe dlAgram a(;com]>aiiy- 
lug Dr. Warren's roeent paper (the diagram being published in 
the last immber of the Journal), the request was granted in the 
name of the Semety. 

The following ucmmunicatlcna, received In tbe cotrespondonce 
of the year, may he mentioned: A very kind gree^ng from ouv 
venerable member Mr. Louis Grout, whose work on the ^uln 
langua^ appeared more than fifty years agi) in tbe first volume 
of the Journal. Tour Secretary auggeate that this Society con¬ 
vey to Hr. Giout thanks for bis greeting and the kind regards 
of tbe Society of which he has for so long been an honored 
member. 

Tbe Secretery then reed communications from Professors 
I^man, Moore, Torrey, and Dr. Grierson, already reported in 
this volnme (above, pp. 890, 891); also a letter from Mr. Aiyerin 
regard to tbe chronology cf the MahfibbSrata with which was 
sent to the Society a copy of tbe writer’s book, Tfie Chronology 
of AnoUnt XnSidy and, finally, letters from Professor Jackson in 
regard to his tour in Persia [now pobbslied io vol. xriv.. First 
Half, of Ibis JouroalJ. 
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The deftth of th« foUowiDg membore of the Socletv was 
repoit«a; 

aONORABY MBfdBER. 

Professor Bdward B. Cowell. Caoibridge. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

PrcBldeut George 8. Burrouglu (19U1). 

Mrs. OUver Crane. 

CJiarlea O. Lorlog. 

Mr. Isaac Hyer, 

Principal Alfred M. StiatCoo. 

OP TAB SBCTIOK FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
KEUGIOKS. 

Dr. Lewis 0. Jaues. 

Aftor making hia re^vt the Secretary said: Ex^preaideul 
Gteorge S. Burroughs, of Wabash College, died at Cliftoii 
Springs, K. Y., ou Oct, 1901, but the Socrotary was not 
informed of this iu time to givo notice of the fact m bis last 
ropcit. Mrs. Oliver Crauo died in Jaouary and Geuera) Loriog 
in August, 1903. Mr. Cowell’s long career as Professor of 
Sanxlcnt at Cainbridgc (England) is known to many. Ho took 
till the hist an active interest in all that related to fudia. Of 
Mr. Stratton *s brief but useful work as principal of ike Lahoro 
(F mi jab) College, mention bas boon made in a paragraph pro* 
fi.^ed to his ar^olc (on a dated Oandhti'ra figure) to appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the Journal (xxiv., First Hafn. 

Remarks wore made by Professors BloocoAeld and i* unTTiftp pu 
the life and work of Profeesor Stratton of Lahoro, speaking of 
the bi^oadth of his scholarship and intereate, and of the lose 
which American learning has suffered in hla early death, Tlio 
hope was expressed that extracts from his scientific coirespond- 
enee might be published. 

Professor TIaupt, as one of the representa^Tss of the Amoii* 
can Oriental Society at the International Congress of Oriental* 
iets at Hamburg, 1909, ropoited briefly on the Congress j aud 
announced that ue next Congress will meet in Algiers, la April, 
1905. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W, Williams, was 
presented through the Scorstary, Professor Hopkins, and ie ae 
follows: 

The Treasurer, in submitting bis report of the Society's finances for the 
year 1903. adds a few explanataons and observatioos. Dues were col* 
leoted from S45 oo^porate members agaioat SOd ia 1901. and from 39 
belonging to tiie section for the Hutorioal Study of Religions against 90 
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th« pcrrioufi jeftr. Du tlid otiier Laod. tli« proceeds from aalcs of 
publications were neiu-ly thirty dolUnt less sud the iaterest cccoimt 
shows A slight faUing ofi owing to tl>e reduction of the iDter«(t rate ia 
CoDuectacut Savings banka. The set increoae in gross receipts, amount* 
ing to $386.79. is oudol? due to the receipt of ^68.50 returned by the 
State Katiosal Bank of Boston, wliich in nergiog with another hsek 
reduced ita capital stock but added a fifty per cent, surplus, making the 
shares worth $160 each. 

The ex|>endjtiUTes include the coat of maoufactuiu of tliree jialf-v'ol* 
umee. tlie long^delAyod Index (rol. xxi.. fiiut half) boIouKiog |XC)|>orly 
to the year 1900. This extra charge and tho subscriptions to Uio Oricn* 
tallscba Bibliogrspbie and the reprodnetlcD of the TOluop’s Atharvn* 
Veda MS. raise the total expenses for tike yenr $884 20 ahoru t!ie 
receipts. In order to aaTehkm from withdrawing the suuu^ r«acrvc<l io 
the savings banks, tlxe editors hare vary good*natnradly allowed tlio 
treasurer to delay payment of tlieir honoraria unUl dues acciimulatr 
during tike current year. Inasnucb as 'vitli its present zuemberkiliip the 
Society cannot count upon a net income of more than $1,700, and as the 
cost of the yearly half*Tolninse approaches $ 1 , 600 . co which $200 inunt 
ba added for editorship, tlie Treasurer recommends the securing in 
future of such extra eubTentiens and subscriptions as the PlrecWrs are 
disposed to approve from personad eolidtations, iu order tliat the funds 
of the Society may remain within Uie lusrgin of safety. Though its 
active membersbip Is now smaller than ot any time ^n<^ 1890, the pro* 
portion of meokbera paying their duee is rathei* larger tlxau it has been 
within that period owing to the prompt removal from the 80016^*8 list 
of these whose ramitiancse are more tlian two yeam in arrears. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREaBUBBB OF THE 
AMERICAN OSIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDINO DECEMBER 81, 1909. 


Raosms. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 81.1901.... $1,048.88 

Dues (188) for IMS. $940.« 

Duee (67) for other years.. 285,00 

Dues (89) for Hist. Sect. Belig. ............. 56.00 

-$1,288.00 

Sales of publicstiooB....................... 246,24 

Recamed in cap. red. State Nat. Bank. 262,50 

State National Bank Dividends. $105.61 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank. 8.78 

" Prov. lost, Savings. 48,89 

“ Connecticut Savings Bank. 1 E 6 I 

• • National Savings Bank. 18.90 

-300.87 

(Tross receipts for the year. 1.998. i 1 


$8,036.49 
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T., M. dsT, Co., printing Index vol.. 

“ " Tol.XXlP. 

$581.69 

7W.67 


“ *' voi. xxru>. 

658.68 


sundry printing........... 

85.06 


Subvention to Oriental, Bibllogr....... . .. 

95.66 

$3,016.08 

Subecription to Kashmir Atharva Veda.... 

2.70.00 

»9<i; e* 

Postage, etc.. Secretary..... ..... ....... 

8.00 


" '' Librarian.... 

" ” Treasurer...... j.. 

7.64 

3.34 

15.78 


0W«b ^xpeaditores /or year. $a,376.97 

Cr«dii bal&ncc to general account... 659.19 


$8,086.49 

STATEMENT. 

i»3i ins 

I. Brodley Type Fund.$1,946.40 $2,014.06 

n. Cotbeal PnblicatioD Fund (Fr. InaC. Savlnga) 1,000.00 1,000.00 

ni. State National Bank Shares. 1,870.00 1,990.00 

JV, UU Uemberehip Fuad CSuff^lk SaTiaga). mOO $35.00 

V. CoDjiecticut SaTioge Bank depoeit. 500.00 600.00 

VI. KaSienal Sari ogB Bank. COO.OO 300.00 

VII. Accrued InterMt lo 11. 866,39 414.31 

VIIL •• •' TV. 41.51 50.84 

IZ, " “ V. 86.90 54.81 

X. “ “ VI . 85.90 54.80 

XI. Cash on l;and. 1,048.88 6W.1$ 


$7,588.86 $7,433.54 


The Oominictco appoiiitc<3 to audit t)ie Ti’caaui'er's accoitola 
repniiiod 1111*0iigli Professor Oertol M follows: 

REPORT OF THE AUDITINO COMMITTEE. 

We hereby certify that we ba^e examined the aceoust book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same ecn^t. and that the 
foregoing account ie in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entrlee in the cash book with the vouchers bank paM books 
smd have found all correct. 

HANKS OERTEL, Uurfitow 
FEANH K. SANDERS. 

NSW Hatsv, Goi?x., April 8,1908. 


Tlie report of the Libraiiau,* Mr. Tan Name, was presented 
through ihu Secretary, Professor Hopkins, nud is as follows: 
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Tb« Acceteioos to the Society's library by excbeofc and gift for tba 
past year cuoiber 82 voluicte, 80 parts of Toltmea and 82 pamphlets. 
Among them are included six volumes from the Paisi PaacLayat. 
Bombay, and nine volumes from the Soci^ti FinDc^Ougrienne, Hei* 
siOl'fOTB. 

The comber of titles of printed works is now £291, of maousoiipts 

Heapsctfully submitted, 

ADDISON VAN NAMN. 

NSW Haviut, Apr. 15,1909, 

'ITic report'of the Kditors of the Joiirnftl waa proeoiU'd hy 
Pwfuasor Torrey, m follows: 

The editors for the current year have brought out two parts of the 
Journal, the First Half and SMond Half of vol. audit., coutaiciag 988 
pages, including the proceedings of the last Heetiog, the List of Mom* 
bers, and Nodcee, or 857 pages without the last two addltiona 
I>uriDg the past year, the pristeis of the Journal, Ueeaia. Tuttle, 
Uorehonse & Taylor, have procored, at their own expeoee, excellent 
new fonts of Ethiopic and Coptic type. wbioL can be available at 
once. The Coptic type has already been osed in Professor Prince's 
article in the S^nd Half of vol. zxUi. 

The foUowing pei^soos, rocemmended byt)»e Directors, were 
duly elected (for convenience, the names of those elected at 
later sessions are included in this list); 

HONObAAY UBUBBB. 

Prof. Adolf EiToan, Berlin, Qennany. 

CORPORATE MEUBER& 

Hr. L. C. Barret, Baltimore, Ud. 

Dr. Paul BtOddIs, London, Eng. 

Hr. Robert Oarreti, Baltimore, Hd. 

Hr. George C, 0. Haas, New York, N. T, 

Prof. Priedriob Birth, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Charles T. Hock, Bloomfield, N, J. 

Prof. J, A. HoD^omary. Germantown, Phil., Pa. 

Rt Rev, Mgr. Dennis O’OoDnell, Washington, D, C. 

Mr. Jean Parisot, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Walter U. Patton, Hlddletown, Coon. 

The Very Rev, John R. Slattery, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Edward B;enry Strobe), Cambridge, Mass. 

Ur. Sidney A. Weaton, Sbaron. IIa». 

Prof. Jens Iverson Westengstd, Cambridge, Hass, 

Rev. James Owew Wrightsoo, Baltimore, IMd. 
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MfiMBEKS OF THE SECTION FOR TEE HISTORICAL STOT7 OF 

RELIGIONS. 

Prof. L. M. Eleaeboy, Bryn Uawr, P&. 

Else Hargai'ette Morru, PhtUdelphia, Pa. [ToUI. 16.] 

The Proeidunt uppoiiiUd Proiesaoi’s Lauman, llyvarnat, and 
.faflirow a coiiimittce to aomioato officers for iLe ensulog y^av, 
to i-oport on v^tui’day inoniing. 

At a ({uartor before t^vclvo the Society proceeded to tlia road- 
iiitf of papera. '1110 following conunuiiications were presootod: 

l>i’. *lllako> Saiiskiit loan-words in Tag^og. fUinarka wore 
made by htoe^rg. .Scott, LAQraatif and TTir^. 

Mr. i>cnni8, Kgyptlau stone impleraeute. 

h[r. Kmbor, The eoronadou of Arjetobahis. 

I^ofcaaor ilanpt, Parid^s diige ou the death of Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 17-S7). Remarks were made by Profeesov 
Jaetrow, 

Vrofesaor IIopkiuB, The temporal abladve. 

At one o'clock the Society tookarecesa cm til half-past two. 
By the courtesy of Johns Ilopkios Uoiveraity a looch was pi‘o* 
Tided for the members of the Society id the iDilliuacu Library. 

The Society reassembled at balf>past two. . The following 
coRimujileations wore presented: 

Dr. Ward, Repi'csentations of Ea aod Sliamaslim B&bylooian 
art. 

rrofessor Ilyvoniat, On Gen. vi. 14. Remarks wei’e made 
byMosare. llaupt, Ward, and Blaustein. 

Pi^ofessor Johnston, Cuneiform medi<nne. Professor Qaupt» 
jD oomraenting on the paper^ anoouDced that a coUeetion of 
cuneiform teats dealing with medicine Is shortly to be pub' 
lisbed in the .is^rioio'/ischo JHl»tiothek. 

Professor X^imaD laid before the Society a collate priated 
copy of Whitney’s Commentary on the Ailiarva veda, with an 
account of the plan of the work and an anuouncemeot of its 
completion. This was followed by critical* notes on the Atharva 
Veda: 1. Errors doe to car or voice; 1^. Twln-coneonants In 
word-conblratlos; 8. Haplograpby; 4. The nom. slug, inasc. 
of suAdnl and the nom. ting. scut, of ra}e^oh4n; 6. On EfSu- 
4ika-S(ltra 86. 10. Keiuaikt were made by Professors Hopkins 
and Bloomfield. 

Dr. Littmann, Cop^c words in modern Egyptian Arabic. 
Remarks were zoade by Professor Hyronist. 

Mr. McPherson, Ibe words sdrd/t and nis*ndn in Isaiah 
xxvlii. 25. 

Professor Moore, The liver io diTinatioD and sacrifice. 

Professor Oertel, Criticism of Knudtson’s hypotbeus that two 
of the d'Amarna tablets were written in an lndo‘Euiop*eaD dia- 
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loct. EciuarkR were made by Meesi^s. Collits^ Tascro'v^f iiluom* 
fields aod Haupt. 

At fiye o’clock tUc Society adjourned to Friday morning. 


The Sowoty met on Friday morning atlialf-paat niiio, I’roei- 
deot Gilioan presiding. The following coRimunlcatione wore 
preecuted: 

Dr. Tienicy, A plea for the trannlutioii of tho Hebrew Totra- 
grammaton. 

Mr. RoBerinu, Some nobiaieme in the Kuw Tusbuuent. 

Dr. Scott, T)ic laDgoAgcA of tlic Philippine ielantU; tliuir 
names and their uumbor. 

Dr. Siiodboigf The SalibTyoh. 

Professor Torrey, Two dowish Inseribcd weights from Joru- 
Balem. 

Dr. F. J. BUsSf Royal stamps on jar'handles in Palestine. 

Professor HopkiDs called attention to the fact that the Society 
was this year sixty yearn old, having been founded in Sepc., 
1842 . 

Profeseov Joliiiston read a comomnicainon on Moses and Ham* 
murabi. 

The discussion of this i>apei' w'as opened by Professor .Tas- 
trow. Remarks were maio also by Professors Ilopkins. Price, 
and Dr. Ward. 

At twelve o’clock Dr. Ward took the chair. 

Forther coniTnunicatioiis were presented by Ib'ofessor W. H. 
Arnold, The word Q’BnS in the Old Toatamont. 

Mv. liarrct, The first book of the Kashmirian Atharva Veda. 
Remarks were made by Profcaaors I-oniaau and Bloomfield. 

Professor Prince, after pieeonting by title Dr. Langdon’s 
paper, Evideuco for an advance upon Egypt by Sennacherib in 
701 B.O., read a communication on Recent excavations in Baby¬ 
lonia, with especial reference to Hilprecht’s treatment i the 
subject in his recent volume. Remarks were made by es- 
soro Price and Moore. 

The Society then took a recess till thi’se o'clock. 

By the hospitable invitation of President Gilman the roeiU' 
bars of the Society met at luncheon at his house, 614 Park Ave* 
nne. After luncheon, President Gilman, having pointed out 
the interest of the Society in the closer relations into which 
America has come in various ways with Asia, called attention to 
some roceut publications of the United States government'on 
the Philippines, especially to the Gasetleer and Geogrophical 
Diotiooary. Dr. Scott made some comment on this work. 

Monsignor O'Connor, Rector of the Catholic Uoivorsity in 
Wasbin^n, at the invitation of the President, spoke of the 
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f^ra^fjlQg |)ro^rc9S tUw was beiog mads ia the solucion of tJie 
l>roi)lcn)8 of tJie i*GlacioQ of the Church and tlie i‘eh^ious orders 
in tbs Philip|)jnes lo tbg ue\y order of things. 

Provident Gilman spolco of the i)i‘ 0 |> 08 al made to the Govorn- 
nicnt by tlie National Acadomy of Seienw for a comprchcasive 
survey of tlm l*luliinnnc8, and asked for this plan the interest 
and support of i^o Oriental Society. 

'I'hc work of the JeKU]> expedition on the Northwest ooaxt of 
Aiuorjca and the confronting region of the Asiatic <H>a8t was 
do*<cribc<h Juid {Mills of a letter fiom Dr. Kmnz JJoas on the 
n^KuIu of the exploration wci’o read. 

'J'iir i^rosident uoticc'l also the geological explointion in Cbiim, 
sHi>j»ortud by the Carnegie Institution; and Mr. Willis, of the 
UniU'tl States (ieolo^cal Sm->*cy, who is to coaduci the {n^elimi- 
imry investigation, 8{)oke of what it was hoped nugbt be 
ucbicTed by the expe<lition. 

PreddoDt Gibnao spoke, tioally, of the gecgya{>hical expedi¬ 
tion about to be undertaken under ibe direction of the Oaraegie 
InsiitHtion in Transcaucasia by Professoia Pumpolly and Davis. 
Kemarks were ma<lc by Professor Hirth. 


The Soci^v I’cassembled in the Donovan room at three 
o'clock, the Vice-President, Profeenor Charles R. l^nman, being 
in the chair. The scatiun was set apart for the reading of 
(>ajicra in die Section for the lliatorioal Study of Religious. 

^ilir first jiaper was i*oad by Miss Morris, of ^iladclphia, on 
the Economic Study of Religion. Remarks wero made by 
Profciwor Jastrow. 

The CoiTcitpoudiag Secintory read paita of a letter from Pro- 
fcKSor Jackson, giving some account of bis journey in Persia. 

Prcaidciit Gilnwa s^iukc upon some of the archiuological 
researches proposed to the Oarnoglc Institution. 

Professor Jaatrow i*ead a jiapev on -The god Ashur. Remarks 
were made by Professor Ilairit. 

At :i quaitei' after four, l^residcut Gilman having i^esumed 
the ebair, Mr. Oussani read a paper on Mourning rites and cus¬ 
toms in oaily Arabia, Remarks were made by Professor Jas* 
ti*ow and Dr. Rllss. 

Professor Haupt I'ead upon Bible and Babel. 

President Ramsey, Tbs term Higher Criti^sm. 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned to Satni’day mom log. 

The last session of the Society was held on Saturday morning, 
beginning at half-past niiis o'clock, witb President Gilman in 
the chair. 

Professor Hopkins re^ioited from the Dii'octors that the next 
meeting of tho oomety would ho held in Washington, beginning 
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on TLttraday, April Tth, 1904; ftud ibftt Professor Ilyveriiftt 
and Dr. Cyrns Adler, with the (‘'OrrespoudiiiK Secrgttry, hud 
been appointed a (■omraitwe on Armhp;oii»onte for that meeting. 

Also tliat the Diroetore Uwi reappointed the ifiditora of the 
Jourual, Profoesora llopUns and Torrey. 

On the motion of Dr. Seolt, It wuh roeobod that a committee 
of mx, of whleJi the Preaidenl. of the {^oe.lety ahall bo rx-ofiicio 
a member, he appointed, to nnvkc tt> the Ih^ldrnt of tho fruited 
States such roprcecnlationu an they may think jnojjcr coiioorning 
die survey of the PUilipjnnc Islands, T)io comiultter waa con- 
Htitutod as follows: lion. W. W, RockluU, Clmii-man; Prow- 
dent I). O. (Oilman, Profewor TTaiipt, I>r. Scott, Monsigitor 
O'Oonnell, l>i*. Oyriie Adler. 

'Plic Cwnmittoc to nominate olKcers foj* the ensuing year 
reported, ftiid tJie following officer were unanimously elected: 

PreiSdmt—Prceideat Daniel Colt Gilman» of Baltimore, Ud. 

rfce-Prcrtisnft—Dr. William, Hayes Ward, of New York: Ptofeasor 
Cnwford H. Toy, of Cambrid^: Professor CLarlee R. Laemso, of 
Cambrld^. 

Corrtaptjwiing 6>eretar|f~Profeseor E. Wasbbun) Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Euording Secretary ^Professor George 7. Uoore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary o/tAe S«fw>»/br EeK^iotw—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr,, 
of Philadelphia. 

iVeaewrer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Havea. 

Dibrarfa«—Mr. Addison Vw Name, of New Haven. 

ofBceia above named: and Pra^dent William B. Har¬ 
per. of Chicago; Profeasoia lUcbard GKitthefl and A. V. Williams Jack- 
son. of New York: Profeesors Maurice Bloomflold and Paul Haupt. of 
Baltimore; Profeesor Henry Hyvemat, of Washington; Profsaaor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 


Professors Sauden* and Ociiel wore appointed to audit the 
occoants of the Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The following resolution of thanks was unaoimoiialy adopted: 

The American Oriental Society daaires to express ite sincere thanks to 
the Trustees of Johns Hopkins University for the use of tbeii iectnre- 
rooma and for hospitable entertainment: to the University Club and 
Johns Hopkins Clubs, for the uae of their houaee: to Dr. Gilman, the 
president of the Society, for bis generoos hoepludity; snd to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, for their efBcteot servlcee. 

The follow!^ communications were presented; 

Dr. Blake, Professor Augnat Fiaoher^s notes on tlic .Siloam 
iiiacription, 

Profeesor Bloomfield, The origin of the Srirua-Veda, Reinarka 
were made by Profesaers Hopkins and lanmai). 
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Professor Priuce, The Samonau Belit^hymu, K. %5'7. 
Remarks were made l)y Professors Jastrow, Haupt, and Price. 

Professor Ck>llits, The ongin of the d dcoleDsioo. Kerr arks 
were made by Professor Bloomtioid. 

Professor I^lcc, A seal cylinder of the Uinc of Hin-gaahld, 
king of Broob. 

3^i‘()feBS(>r TrtiToy, Tlie OouBta)itino)>le edition of tlie Kicab 
Mawirii uUiniilu<^. 

Mr. Dennis, The translitemiloa of Egyptian. 

Professor ILaupt, Drugultn’s Mavksteine. 

['rofoHsor Haupt, DifKcnlt passages In tlio Otilgamosb epic. 

S^’ofcMsor l^iiman gave a brief eynep^s of the snhicct of his 
two itapcrs nu t'orrespeodences of Piili diction with tliat of the 
Vc^las. 

ITc also lud befom the Soaety Puli lexicocr^hlcal and mor* 
phological notes by Mr, Tinman Michelson of ECarvard UniTer- 
sity [on terovastiJeu^ ulhUlheiika, ucikkhi and related words]. 

^r. Beiple gave a synopsis of three papers on Popnlar Tagi- 
logpoctry, the 'i'agalog numerals, and on Reoeot papyrus finds 
in Egypt. 

Mr, 6uB8ani, Origin and development of the Arabic dialects. 
Remarks were made by Dr. Bliss. 

Dr. Scott, Philippine words in Euglisb. Remarks were made 
by Dr. lilies. 

At twelve tlio Society adjourned to meet in Washington, 
D. 0., April •i, 

The following papers were presented by title: 

Pr. Blake, Intiansitive verbs in Hebrew; Dr. Poote, the 
diphthong in ITobi’ew; Some nnwanranted Innovatioos in the 
Hebrew test of the Bible; Mr. Oussani, Phonetic difierences 
between the castera and wctitert) dialects of Syria; Mv. Rose- 
nan, The Sonnebom collection of Jewish ccTernODlal objects. 
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List ot Msmukbs. 

Revised. JANVARr. 1904. 

Th« ntjcaber plAC^ After tbe iddrMA indlcstVA (be yeet ef ekeUoo. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 

H. ABQDsn Bamb, Mambrs de I’liwtltnt, Porle, Fwiics, (Rne Osnnolbre 
10 .) IS98, 

Prof. Ramsmshma Qoaal Bhatoamtae, Oekksn Ool]., Poons, InBi*. 18OT, 
^<^«iicy, Otto vov Bosbtuiiok, Hospital 3tr. S5. Ulpsji?. Genaanj. 

Jabbs Bobosss. LL.D.. SB Betoo Fiscs. E(]iQ);ixnr&, Scotlnjid. IBM. 

Br. Ajitowo Mama Osnisn, Ambroslsa Library. UUsb, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Bibtsiou> Dblbrcboe, LTniTswity of Jana. GennsBy. 187R 
Prof. Fmedwob Dsltoscb. tJalreratty of Belin, Germany. 1808. 

PMf. J>T. atola EttAit. Stsglita, Friedrich Stt, 10/11, B«Ibi, Gemany, 
1908. 

Prof, SrcraAi® Gabes, ■Univeraity of Tflbingen, Garmany. (Blesiiigsr Str. 
14>) 190.2. 

ftof. M. J. ©B Oosn. Uairerrity of Leydsn. Nethertanda. (Tllet 15.) 1898. 
Prof. I©MA«e Gotdi, Unirereity of Soios. Italy, (7ja Bottaghe Oaeow. 94.) 


Prof. HsBOME Hem, nniveraty of Xsydes, tTatberiaada, 1898. 

Prof. Feans Hblkom . Cnirairity ol Qoettiogon, Germany. (Halnholawsg 
81.) 1887. 

Prof. Alvtlbd Ludwtq, XJulvendty of Pr^e. Bobomia. (Csiskovsky Str. 
18.) 1898, 

Prof. Gaskw Kabpbbo. Oolligs de France, Paria, Pjsoob. (Avenue d© 
I’ObeervAtoire. 94.) 1898. 

Prof. TbbOdoe NoBunfCB, Uaivenlty of Stmaabow, Gennasy iHalbe- 
gaaaelfi.) 1878. ' 

Prof. JoLES OrrERT. CoUige da France. Paria. Franc©. (Rue de Sfot. S.) 


Prof. fticaAEBftacflE;.. Uoirerrityof Berlin. Qermnoy. (Paaaaer Sir 83 
W. $0.1 1909. ' 

Prot^^cTi^ S^caau, UnlrerriCy of Berlin, Gennaay. (Wotmeer S&. 12, 

Prof. ABCaiSALn H. Satce, tTnivamity of Oxford, England. 1898 

Germany. (Eronprinten. 

Prof. FETEneiCH von Spooat, Munich, GwauEy. (Htoigin Str. 49} Cor. 

respoadiog Hember, 1868; Eon., 1869. 

Prof, Jvuoa Wbllb*o3if, Urdverrily of Gbttmgen, Germany, (Weber 
Sfcr. 18n.> 190S. 

Edvak, w, Wsbt, c.0. a. a. West, Olyat House. Ibeydou Bola (Eaaex) 
England. 1899. ” 

Prof. Bectt WmraeH, Haivetaity of Lrtpa^. Oennaay, (Cnivereiate 
Sta. 15,) 1890, 25 j 
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n. CORPORATE MKWBERS. 

NftiDca mArk»4 witb f ar« tl>esd of ISfo lacabcre. 

Rev. JvBCTw Edwards Ataon. D.D,, Tsrdeo, Boiabty, India. IWO. 

Dr. Ctrus Adlbb, TJ. 8 . NaHonal Moaertm, WaslimgeoB, D. 0. \884. 

Prof. Edward V. AiiKOtn, Unlrormty Oollego of Kortk Walw, Bsnffor. 
Oroot Britun. 1896. 

Mrt. Emma J. ARrt<«>, 8M Wflj»hinKton 8t,, PK^rttlwice, B. I. IBM. 

Br. WiLUAU R, Advold, T1iMln0oal S«]tiijiAry, Andover, U&m. IBOB. 

Rev. 3?DWARr E, Atkirjjos, St PaqIV Soliool, Conoord, N. H. 18W. 
iron. HtMBOR a. Baldwis, LL,D., 44 WrII St, New Rnron, Coau. Itf88 , 
IjiRoy Cars Barrst, Box 85, JuIuib Hopkine University, Beltiroorc, M<1. 
im. 

Prof. Omror a. Bartob. Bryii Uawv Biyn M*wr, Pa. 1888. 

Pnif. L. W. Battsr, 388 EaeC II«j St, New York. 18M, 

Rev. Haslab P. Braob, Uontolfur. N. J, 1888. 

^”^1900°^^ ^ Bracara, D.U., Theological Seminary, Anbom, N, 7. 

Rev. Joswa F. Bs&o. Po.D., Port Sichmond, S. I,, H. T. 3898, 

Dr. WnuAM Storou BiOELOw, 60 Baaoon St., Eceton, Mass. 18M, 

Prof, Jojut Birar, Berkeley Divinity SoUool, MlddUWwjj, Oono. 1887. 
Fkaj»k Ribooolo Blajcb (Johns EopWcui tTaJv,). 2t« Oak St Baltimore 

Utl, Iftoa 

Rev. David BnAcrarscr, Ettavstioual Alliaaee, 197 But Broa^lway, New 
York, N.y. 1891. 

FRsna&iOK J. Buss, ^.D., Syrian Proteetani College, Beirnt, Syria. 18S8. 
Rav. Caiu. Auodbt BL0 K8 WB, PIlD,, 1585 UcKean St., Philadelpbla, Pa. 
1900. 

Prikf. MAVaiCB BLOOKUELb, Jobna Honkloa UniTeruty, Baltimore Ud 
1881. 

Prof. CaARtse W. S. Bodt (OenereJ Theulegioal Semliury), 9 Obelsea 
Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Dr. Abraan BottSint, LeRivage pr4s Cbamb4ey, SwitaerlAnd. 1897. 

Dr. aaoaos M. BoLtrea, Catholic Unir. of America, Washington, D. 0, 
1899. 

Prof, Jakes Ebmr? BasAanD, Dnlvanity of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1861. 
Prof. Chab. a. Baieos (Union Theologiol SemiDary), 700 Park Are., New 
York, H. Y. 1879. 

Dr. Padd BRflNVLE, 2 laooaMer Qardeua, West Sallxu, London, W C&e- 
land. 1609. 

Uiaa Sarab W. Brooks, Uxlogtoa, Mass. 1890, 

Prof, PitAJFois Browk (Union Theok^ical Seminary), TOO Park Ave., New 
York, S. Y. 1881. 

Prof. OA»t Daeltro Bvce, Unirereity of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1898. 

Prof. BsRRT F. BintTOR, Boohester University, Rocbeetar, N. T. 1881. 

Rev. JOBB Campibll, Eingebridge, Kew York, N. Y. 1890. 

Rev. SiktOR J. Care, Pb.D., 1087 Chnrch St, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1898. 

Dr. Peabsur Carter^ 384 Proapeet St, New Haven, Conn, 2879. 
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Dr. Caxdb. La S&lls, Dlinoia, ld97. 

Dr. 1, tf. CASAjroiricz, 'U. S. Naflooftl Umeaa, WMfalngtofi, D. 0. 1898. 
Kt«8 £va Chartivs, Sxet«r Ohamben, Bostoo, Uaw. 1888. 

Pr. Fuamt: Dvxa Crrtr, Dnited SUtee Coo«al*t», Biida*PMth, Hnogiry. 
1891, 

Ot^AAStfct H. QuAjts, LooDst ud 490 Sts., FhOadelplua, Pa. 1697. 

Bav. HuniT N, OoBB, 95 East 29(1 Si, N»w Tork, K. 7. 1675. 

Wk. Eravm CoLSHAtf, 694 Pltalan Buildings San Pranciaco, Cal. 1685. 
tOsOKOB WmcofiB CoLLia, 09 7oti Oresua PUca, BrMklyji, N. T. 1682. 
Prof. HRUiAJ*n Colutb, Bryn Mawr Collega, Bryn tfavr, Pa. 1887. 

&Its« EusAistB S. Ooi;t0i4, EBstlianpton, >CAas. 1890. 

WtbUAV tfRATAa O^aMb, 1C Sast 87tb Si. York, K 7. 1909. 
SnwAftT Cou)*, Brooklyn Isstitata MnssTun, Esstaro Parkway, Brooklyn, 
». T. 1886. 

Prof. SAHOir. Itbs Cntnss, D.D., Hi Warrau &va,, Cbieago, HI. 1908. 
Prof. Joan D. Davtr, PriiuaCoB Tboologioal Sautioary, Princeton, N. J. 
1966. 

Lb l£ALm8 Dbaa, Waatbrook, Veisa. 1697. 

AuitsD L. P, Dsima, 78 Fadarsl Si, Brwswlok, tfa. 1900. 

Jama t. Dbnkis, Uolvarai^ Club, Siltimora, Ud, 1900. 

Dr. P. L. Aakako ds Pojtbb, 45 Broadvay, New 7ork, N. 7. 1680. 

RsT. D, StVABT DoooB, 9 CliS St., Na« York, N. Y, 1667. 

Prof, Jauss P, Dfitiscou., St. AvtiA*a Collaga, Waabingtoo, D. C. 1697. 
Sak?bl P. DvtfUA?, 16 West 9Sd Si, Kaw York, N. 7. 1854. 

Dr. Ham? Wbatbsook DoiWtaO. 0 Kilsyth Bond, ErookJf&a, Ustf. 1694, 
'WiLBEcmiCB Eaubs, Lanox Library, 890 Fifth Ara., Kaw York, K. 7. 
1897. 

Prof, PuDKiiOB C. EiBBiB, Gsiratt BibUool Inet., EvaoBton, III. 1901, 
Urs. William M. Blucor, 100 Ridgavood Road, Boland Park, Ud. 1697. 
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H»ftY OiLLitAW, 157 Port 8t, Wort Drtroit, Micb. 18». 

Bov. Dt. Josh T. aiucar (Bdilor oi Tiu fyvUie afUie iTorW), 

m Pearl St, Bocliertot* N. T, 1600. 

R«T. Lawn OaooT, W«t Brattlobow, Vt 1840. 

Pot. Josh T. Qvuac, Mindoaary at Onke, Japan. 

Dr. WiLLAM HaBKELt, 06 r>witrht St., New Sa»eo, Cobo, 1877- 
Pwrf. H. Haysso, Central Tnrbey CoUaff^ Aintab, Syria, 1887. 

Dr. jA»a C, Hapwiw, 71 Qlenwood Avo., East Orange, N. J. 1878. 

Dr. A. F. BoDOLF HositNU, 8 Northiaoor Road, Oiford, Soglaod. 189A 
Rev. Dr. Enfsr H. Jesana, Hlaelonary at Beiiot, Syria 
Pne. WitUAM A. P. MaIWtH, Hantow, Oblna. 1858. 

Prof. Bbsrha 19 NtSTLB, Ulu, WQttUDiberg, Qenuany. 1888. 

Dr. ALaxAHtvR 0. Paoait, Athene. Oreeca 1661. 

Rev. S1XPB4H D. Pmt, MI7 Uadiwn Ave., Chicago, UL 18S1. 

AtPBOsa Pthakt. ^Addreea desired.] 1871. 

Prof. LioH na Bosirr (Bcole dee langoee orlenUlee viveAtea), 47 Aveone 
Dnqneena, Pane, France. 1867. 

Rev. Dr. fi. L J. SoJiBaa omwasY , Shaaghaj, China. 

Bav. W. A. Ssann, MMonary at Oroomiah, Persia. 1800. 

Dr. Joan C. SmtDBXBQ, 818 Phelan Boilding, San PraBcleco, Cal. 1808. 
Rev. QioMS N. TaOMSasn, of the American Baptist mrnton, Bapatla, 
UadnaPres., India. Uemher, 1800; Oorreep,, 1801. 

Bev, OBonm T. WaasBOM, Uarideo, Conn. 

Rev. Jaksb W. Wausb, Ulmtonaiy at Lucknow, India. (Now ai Ocean 
Grove, H. J.) 1878, 

Bev. JottFR K. Wsm, New Hambnx^, N. T. Corp. Keaber, 1860. 

(ToTAir, 88.] 

Number of Kembere of thefonr damea (86+056+88488^807). 


SodBTBs, LiaaAJOBS, TO wmcH tbe PuBucAYiotfe or tbs AiuniCAs 
OaaHTAt SoovTT an ssn sr wat op Grpt os Bsourtov. 


I. AWEBXOA. 

Boston, Uaea. i American Academy of Arte and SeieacoB. 
Chicaoo, Inn.! Field Cohunbien Hqmuid. 

Naw York ; American Geographical Society. 
PnLAnsi^HiA, Pa,; Amerioan Philosophical Sodety. 
Waaasroroir, D, 0.: Smithsonian InstitQtdoii. 

Borsan of Amenoan ethnology. 
Woncssm, ldAsa.i American AnHqoarian Sooiety, 
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U. EUROPE. 

Atotma, V&k«a ; EAlHM-lichd AJuderafe der ‘WieseoMliafteQ. 
Aatiin>polosUohe Genellwliaft, 

P&AOu»: KtoigllcJi BShmiscbe Oasalluhaft der WiaMuehaftan. 
PuwAJUC. IcsLAMD, Rbtkjavik ; nuiT«T9iC7 Ubnxf, 

FaAtros, Paais : Soei4t4 Astati^ne. (fine d« S«n«, FAlaia d» Vlnstitot.) 
Aoa<14mi9 dw IsHriptionn «t B«)l«A-LettTMi. 

BfbUotii^ne Nafeimule, 

Mnada Qaareet. (ATeme du Trocadrini.j 
Ecola <1 m OridiitslM VlvAntex. (Rii« d« S.) 

OsaiUKV, BsAuii; Ebnlgllch PMUMiaclie Akademlc d«r WlwenaehAft^n. 
IQSn^iclifl BiUlotliek. 

Seminar fdr OnaDtaliec’hd SpracheM. (Am Sengliaoxe ].) 
OdiTOfsatf ; JTtai^liolia Owllwhafi d»r WiaaeDwUaft^u. 

Halle ; BlbHotbak der Uentapben Uorganl&ndiecheii Gasell- 
aoliAfi. (FriedrlcbEtr. CO.) 

Lsirao ; KCsiKlicb SfichaUolia Q«eelU£bAfe d«r ^uBteDaeLaftoo. 

Lalpa^er SemitieUseha Stodlen. (J. C. Bhu^cha.) 
UUMioii; EUniglicb Beiriacba Abademia dar WlaMnschAft«u. 
Edniglicha Hof» ond StaaUblblicrthak, 

TOiitfOtK ; L)b»r7 of tbe Uoivardt;. 

3a«aT Butaii*, Lonscm : Royal Aaiatio Society oS Oreai BilUin and Ireland. 

(22 Alberaarle St., W.) 

library of tbe ]jidia OfSce. (WblUhall, SV.) 
Soolety of Biblical Arolueolotfy. ($7 Oreat Buaaell 
St., Blooreabnry, W.O.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Cr. F. J. Fnraivan, 
S St, George’s Sgnars, Pnnrose HIH, IfW.) 
ITAI.T, Ploukos; Socletb Aaiadca Ztaliana. 

Bomb : Reale Aocademla del Llncei, 

Nbthrrlahm, AiCETBaDAU: Eonlaktljke Abademle van Weienaohappeo, 

Tbs HaQos; Koninklljk luatittmt voor Teal*, land*, en Vol* 
keakonde ran Nederliadaeb Indio. 

Larcav : Oaratorinza of the UnlTerslty, 

Rusftu, EKianeoFOBSi SocUtd Pla&O'Oagriwna 

St. PrTKBSBnaoi Impentorskaja AkadeaujaNaiik. 

Archeologiji Iqetitnt. 

SvinsB, UpbaLa; Homaoietislra Teteoflkape’SaiDfaiidet. 

HL ASIA. 

Calciitta, Gov't or InuA; Hume Dapartnant. 

Cbtlov, CoiovBO: Ceylon Branch of tbe Royal AaiaOc Society, 

CnxvA, P«cnio; Peking Oriental Society, 

SaiJroBAi; Chizka Branch of tbe Royal Aaiatio Sodoty. 

ToMOtr; V4oole Fraa^ee d’extrtme Orient (Rne de Coton), Hanoi, 
IrmiA, Bomba? : Bombay Branch of the Royal Ariatio Booiety. 

The Antbropologfeal Society. (Tows Bali.) 
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VoJ. SOT.] of y-^cehuni/M. 

iKCtA, CsLCOTTA ; TIu A^a 3od«ty of Bengftl. 

Tli« Saddle Scx^etj. (96 Jaun Bast St) 

Lasoks ; Ubmy of ibo (MenUl Collego. 

Simla: OfB« of the Diroctor General of Arcb&aolo;;. (Ben- 
mon, Simla, Ponjab.) 

Japav, Tono: Tlie Ariatlo Seoiobj of Japan. 

Java, Satavta: Botavituuich Oaouotsobap van Snuatsu eo Wotoaaclioppen. 
EoitSA ; Brenrb of £071! AnaCto Sodotj, Seoul, Korea. 

N*w Zbalamd : The Polyneaifto Society, Hew PlymouUi. 

SvKtA : Tile AmAnoan Scliool (aara U, S, Consol, Jamsdeio). 

IV. AFWUA. 

Eom, CAlBOi Tbe KliedjTial LCbmry. 

V. BD1TOK6 OF TKfi FOLLOWING PfiEIODKUl^. 

Tlie Indian Antli^naij (care of the ’RdoWion Soeiety's Ptm, Bombay, India). 
Wleoar Seiteebrlft fttr die Knode dee Uorgezklandee (care of Alfred SAlder, 
Batbaatham*ittr. 12, Vieiuifr, Aostria), 

ZoitaoLrjft fflr verKlaiebende Spnebforsobuig («ar« of Prof. E. Knbn, 8 
Hew Str., Hanlob, Bava^), 

Ravoe do I'HieU^ des Rebgioae<oaTe of U. JeauB^rllJa, cbes M. S. Lerou, 
9S roe Bonaparte, Paris, Fmcoe), 

ZeiteeliTift for die aitteetamentliche WIeeeneobaft (cure of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Q lo a ou n, Geruuny). 

Beitriffo sor Aoay^olo^e mid eemitfeeheo Spraobwieseaecbaft (J. C. Ein* 
riohs'acho Bncbbandlong, Lelp^, Germany.) 

Oriantal BibllogTapby (care of Dr. Locian Sobennan, 8 (Ksela Sts., Ennkh, 
Bavana). 

Tbe AmarioBA Afitiguariau and Oriental JonnaJ, Good Hope, DJinoie. 
Bccmarm; S(H (Uembere) t64 (Olfte and Sxobangee) = 896. 

REQUEST. 

TIxe Sditon requeai the Librarians of any Inatttntlona or Ubranee, not 
mentioned above, to which this Jonma) may r^olarly coma, to notify them 
of tbe fact. It is tbe intention of the Editors to print a list, as oomplete e« 
may be, of regnlar snbscribera for tbe Jonmal or of reoi^ente tbereof, Tbe 
following is the beginning of inch a list, 

Andover Theological Seminary, 

Boston Pnblic Library. 

Brown UnlTersi^ library. 

Obic^o UnirerBity library. 

Cornell Unirenlty Libiary, 

Harrard Sanskrit Clees-Boom Library, 

Herrard Semitio Clam-Boom Library. 

Harvard Univerelty Library, 

Nebraska 'Unirenlty Ubnry, 

New York Pnblic Libiaiy, 

Yale University Library, 
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coiJstaTunoN a2^d by-laws 

OP TITB 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


WJth A nicn(lai«nM ot April. Iffr. 


OONSTITCmON. 

Aimcts I. This Sou»t7 iball b« eallad the AuaiOAir Oubstai* Soomy. 
AjmcLX □. Tbs objects ooBtempl&tdd by this Society shall he :— 

1. The OQltlTeOoD of le*ndj)g m the AMutlc, AMcu, 4B^ Polyoetiu lu- 
joa^ss, as well as the aneoimgeinept of rwsflrohes of aby sort by whieh the 
knowledge of the Sut may be proaioted. 

2, The eolUvation of a taste for oriental stodtes in this ooantry. 

8. The pablioation of memoin, traoalations, roeabiilsziee, and other oom- 
UQXkloatlona, presented to the Booisty, which way be valnable with refereooe 
to the bofors-meirtioned objects, 
i. The oolleetiOD of a Ubnuy end eabUut. 

AsnoLS in. The memben of this Society shall be distingniahed as cur- 
ponte and honoraiy. 

AsnoLS IT. All oaodidatae for taanbersbip isnst be proposed by tbs 
Directors, ei some stated msstisg of the Society, and no person ehaU bs 
elected a member of either claw withont rooeiTiog tbs rotas of as raspy as 
three-foprths of all tbs oieubert pres ant at tbs saestiag. 

AnncLS T. nie goremmaat of the Society shall consist ef a President, 
three Tice-Presidents, a Corraponding Secretary, a Beoording Secretary, a 
Secretary cf the Seictloo for the Blstorical Study of Beliglona, a Tressnrer, e 
Idbnrian, and sersn DlMOtors, who shall be annosUy elected by ballot, 
at ftirnnai meeting. 

Abtiom YT. The President and Tloe-Pivsidents shall perform the enstom- 
ary dntiee oi snob officers, and shall be as cfffMo members of the Board of 
Directors. 

A np cnn vja. The Secretaries, Tmsnrer, ■»>< Libnnaa shall bs ex ^ioio 
uetaben of the Board of DlTeclors, end shall perform their respective dntlse 
noder the anparintendence of said Board. 

Akiclb v ijj. It shall he the dn^ of the Board of Directors to regnlata 
tha financial concerns of the Sooisty, to Bnpenntend Ita publications, to carry 
into effect the raeolotiona and orders of the Sooisty, and to sr m l ae e general 
snperrlsion over its affairs. Pive Dinetora at any regnlar meeUng ahall be 
a qaonu for doing bnmnesa. 

ABTZCLS IZ. An Ancoel meeting of the Society shell he held dnrag 
bster weeh, the days end place of the loeeiing to be determined by the 
Direotors, said meeting to be beld in Meaeachueetta at least once in three 
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yeink Os« or mui'« ulb«r ueetioge, di tb» discraidon of Dir«ctor«, may 
aim Iw li«l^ «ac1i 7«ivr at noU place and time aa the Dincton shall deUnuiae. 

AmcLS X, Thera ahall be a speoial SooKob of tLa Soeiaty, davoUd to 
tti« hlstoiloal etndy of rellfdona, to which aaoQoiLothan than memben of the 
Ainaricac Oriental Sooiaty may be elected ia the ^» TDe nanoar as ie preecrlbed 
lu Artiole IT. 

Amtcxb XI. This OoushCution may be amended, od a raoomiaandatloii 
<if the DIrecton, by a vote gf three'foortha of the neohera preeent at au 


BY-LAWS. 

1. The Comcpondlng Secretary ahaU eondnot the coire^ondence of the 
Society, and it shall he his doty to keep, in a book pro?lded for the pnrpoee, 
a copy of bis letten; and he shall noUfythe meetingB in sndi manner as the 
President or the Board of Blreotors shall direct. 

n. Th» Recording Secretary ehall keep a record of the proceedings ot the 
Society in a book proridad for the porpcee, 

III. u. The TreasDxer ehsU have charge of Uie fsnda of the Sedeiy; and 
his inveetmanta, depouts, and payments aball be made nnder the sapenn' 
tendsBce of the Board of Directon. At each ononal meeting be ahaU repori 
the atate of the flnaocse, with a bnef sammary of the reoeipts and payments 
of tl>e prerions year, 

ITL V. After Dacembsr 31,1896, the Ibnal year of the Souety ehall coxr^ 
apond with the calendar year. 

ni, e. At each aonnal baslaesa inesHng in Elasler week, the Present 
ehall apptint an anditiog comouttee of two man—preferably men reeidiog In 
or near the town where the Treasonr llTee—to the TreanrerV 

acoowta and Toaohers. to inspect the STidencea of the 3o^^*e property, 
and to see that the fnitde called for by his balances are io hie handa Tbe 
Committee eheiU perfoim thJe dnty as soon as poeaible after the New Year'e 
day sooeesdlng their appomCnent, and abell report their findings to the 
Society ai the next annosl bosioeas meelang thereafter, t! these ftndioge are 
eatisfactory, the Traasnrar aball reesiYe hie aoqaiCtanoe by a eertifloate to 
that eflsut, which shall be recorded in tbe Treasorer’e book, and pnbliehed 
in the Froceedinge. 

IT. Tbe LlbrailaA shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging bo the 
Soole^, with the name* of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each aanoal meetiag make a report of the aoewione Co tbe library during 
tbe preriova year, and shall be fartber guided In tbe discharge of hie duties 
by cuoh mlea as tiie Birsctors preecribe. 

7. All papers read befure the Sodaty, and all raanuectipta dsposltsd by 
authors for publioation, or for other purpoese, eball be at the disposal of the 
Board of Durctors, nnlsse notice to the contrsxy ie given to the Editors at 
tbs time of preseDbatiOD, 

71, Elaoh oorporsts member ehall pay into the treasury of tbe Society an 
annoal nfrrarmnnt of fire dollarsbut a donation at any one time of ssTenty- 
fire doUacs shall exempt from obUgatton to make thia paymsoL 

7II. Corporate and Honorary members ehall be entitled to a copy of all 
the pabllcatiouB of tbe Sousty issued during their meinberehip, and shall 
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alM bavfl tb« ^iriTile^ of uJ?bi){ u cop:^' of tLoM pi^vwusl^ poViitiHBd, so far 
u the Society ceii supply tbeni, at the ordifiaiy eellutg price. 

VIU. If any coTpunOe jueiaber ahall for two yeare &UX to pay bl» sHicse* 
mrntg, Ua nsme zuy, nl the disereUoa of the Birecton, be dropped fram the 
list of uemhen of the Society. 

IZ. Vembert of the Secti^ for the HietoticvU Study of Relh(l<niM 
eliall pay into the tMwraxy of the Souety an (umnol nuMvineut <if two doU 
lora; and they shall he eutlKled In a copy of all prlubol papers wluoli fall 
with In fhd scope of the Sectf u)i. 

X. She luembere alinll fi*rui a iiiiunini for doiiij; iKurimm, and three hi 
ad}onm. 

SaPPJ-EMBNlABV ^Y-LAVf. 

1. Foa TBS Ltbilast. 

1. The Ubroiy eholl be ooMasUle for cousultstiun to all loeuiben of the 
Soedety, at OQOh tlmee oa the Xlbroiy of ?Hle Collie, with vblrh it la 
deposited, aboil be open for a pnrpoee; fnrtber, to such p«t)«oiis os 

eball receiTe the perxaieeioa of the librorSas, or of tho Llbrorien or Aasistnnt 
Librarian of Yale Colley 

2 Any member eboU be nllowed to dra^r books from the library opoo tb» 
following coaditioQs ; he give bie reompt for to the IJbiariec, 
pledging himself to moke good any detriment the Library may mS«r from 
their Icoa or icjwy, the amonnt of sold detiimeut to be determined by the 
librarian, with the aeeutaaee of the Preudeni, or of a Vice-PnaideRl; sod 
be eball retnm than within a time not exceeding throa monlbe from that of 
their reception, nnleaa by ^eclal agreement with the UbroHon tkts term 
aball be extended. 

8. Pereoas not meniben may alec, on special gronode, and at the dlaore* 
tion of the Ubarioo, Le allowed to take and use tiie Society's boohe, opon 
depositing with tbe Librarian a Hafioient seonrity that they shall be duly 
returned in good oondition, or their loee ur damage folly oompeneeted. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETT. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. No. t (Noe, out of print) .» .fiO 

Vol- II. (1891). 8.60 

Vol. III. . 2.50 

Vol. IV, (1868-1854). 2.50 

Vol. V. (I8.W-I$35). 8 BO 

Vol. VI, (IMOJ. 5.00 

Vol. VIL (1098). 5,00 

Vol.VUI. (1«5). 8.00 

VoL IX. (1871). S.OO 

VoL X. (1878-1880). 8.00 

VoL ZI. (188S-1889). 6.00 

Vo), m (1881). 4.00 

Vol. ZIXI, (1888). 5.00 

Vol, nv, (leM). 5.00 

Vo). XV. a8&8)... 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1804-lSW).. 6.00 

Vol. XVII. (18M) bcuod In full buckram. 3.50, 

Vol. XVin. Pint and Socood Half (1897) buokracu, eaob. 2.50 

Vol. XJi Piret Half (1808) full cloth. 1.60 

Vol. SIX. Second Half (1896) bound lu fuU liuclaaa..... 8.50 

Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1699) buckram, each.; 2.00 

Vnl. TYT First Half (Inde*)..... S.S0 

Vo’. XXI. Second Half (1900) hound io full buckram. 8.50 

Vol. JJJL First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each. 8.60 

Vol. SX^. Fixst and Second Half (1908) buckrasi, each ....... . 8.00 

Vol. XZlV. First and Second Half (1908) buckram, each. 2.00 


Total.*108,00 

WhiCDey'a T&ittirl^a-Prfiti^hTa (»ol. ix.).*5.00 

Avery's Sanakrit Verb-lsflection (fron? toI, x.).76 

Whitney'a Index Verbonim to the Atbar«a-Veda (toL xii). AOO 

The name (toL ^.) on large paper ....___........... 5.00 

Hopkioe'a Pceition of the Ruling Caste (from rol. xiU.)... ....... 8.00 

OerteVe JaiounS^Upani^ad'fir&hma^ (from vnl. xvl.)...... 1.76 

Arnold's Historical Vedic Oraixunar (from toL xyiii). 1.76 

Bloomfieid'a Hftu^flca-Sbtra of iba Aiharva-Veda (toI. xix.). 6.00 

The Wbltnay Uamorial Volnme (toI. xix., Arst half) with portrait, 

and biography of Whitney's writings-.. 1.50 


For any of the abo^e, address the LibrariSA of tbe Society, Ur. Addison 
Van Name, New HaTon, Connaedcuc. Hembers can ba^e tbe serlse at 
half price. To nubile librariee or those of edncationa) institotiooB. Vo). 
I. No. 1 and V^ XL to V, wil) be given free, and the rwt sold at a 
discount of twenty per cent 
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I'D COSTRIIIUTOIW. 

Fifty copicj^ r>f caob article piibliehed in thiis Jonrital will be 
forwarded V* die aiitlior. A larger uimiher will be ftirhixlicil at 
vest. 

Aitibio, Persian» Syriau, (Jacobite aiid NcHtorian), ArnicnUn, 
{loptiC} Ktliiojuc, lianakriC, I'anul, (niliicHc, and JnjmnoHe foutK 
of typ<>(iftre pivTidocl for the printing of r.h<* .1 o unuih jiikI 
will bo procni'cd from titiie to ihnv, as they are iiee'locl. 


OKXKUAI. .Vm’ICKK. 

1 . Mcmbei's arc i‘cqnested to glvo iiuinodbib* notiee cd <*hHnp>>< 
of addrcBs to die Trciwnror, Prof. Prederiek ^ Veils Will lamp, 
(85 WPitney arciiuc, >row Ilavon, Conn. 

%. It is urgently j'cqnostcd that and oxcbaiigos ItiUokUhI 
for die Library of the Society be addressed a« followi<: 'l’h<' 
Jjibraiy of the American Oriental Society, Yale Uuivendty, 
^Kow Haven, Oonnoctiontf TJ. S, America. 

3. For information rt^gardiiig tbc sale of the Society ’h pnb> 
Ii<*&tioiis, sec tbc next foregoing page. 

4, Communications for the Journal aliould bo sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn ItopklnH or Pi-of. Charles C. Torroy, New Haven. 


OONCRllNiNO MbUBKUAIllP. 

It w not iiecossaiy for any one to he a profeswul Oriciitaliet hi 
oivier to become a member of the Society. AH pcraoiiK—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with tbc objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it tlicir hol{>. 
*^8 help may he rendered by tbc payment of the aonual attseafl' 
mente, by gifts to its library, or by scientific ooctributione toils 
Jontnal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Ti'easuror, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free, The 
annual assessment is M. The fee for Life-Membership is 175. 

Persons interested in the Histoiioal Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organised for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is 12; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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